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INTRODUCTION. 


Arrrctisn Titi: 
Cr.vfi'S OiuuMr Alios. 


During llic (locadc 1001-1010 ilio province of Bcrav vns amalgamaicd 

(he Cenfral Provincc.s under ilicconirol of one 
Local Administration. Tlie arrangements of the 
ccnsu.s of the combined Provincc.s, hitherto directed by two distinct Superinten- 
dents, wore placed under the suj)crvision of one OlTicer called the Superinten- 
dent of Census Operations of the Central Provinces and Berar. Bc.sidcs the 
addition of Berar, the only other important territorial cliaugcs affecting the 
organi.sation of census operations in the Provinces were tlic loi^s of the larger 
part of the district of Samhaljmr, the redistribution of the remaining territory of 
the Chhatlisgarh Division hetween the. districts of Baipur, Bilaspur and Drug, 
the transfer of jiavt of the Chanda district to!Madras and the transfer to Bengal, 
of the five Oriya Stains of Bnmra, Bnirakhol, Sonjmr, Patna and Kalahandi in 
exchange for five Hindi Stales of the Chota Nagpur Agenc}', viz., Surguja, 
.Tnshpur, Udaipur, Korea and Chang Blmlcnr. So far as the organisation of 
census operations was concerned the net effect of these territorial changes 
was the addition of fifteen ihon.'^and square miles and a population of two 
millions. Tlie territory for wliich census arrangements had to be made 
consisted, therefore, of the IS British districts of the Central Provinces, the 
four districts of Berar and 15 Feudatory States. 

The tiftli census of tin's province was taken on the night of 10th March 

Cr'M-s AM. 1011 aiul u full nccount of the procedure adopted 

crMr? i^rrirrr.f.. foj* the eiuimcration of the peojdc and the compila- 

tion of the results lias been given in a separate report called the Census 
Admini.slration Report. The jn-occduro was closely modelled on that of 1901. 
Owing to the general illiteracy of the pojiiilation the European method of 
census-taking by which the enumeration of each household is placed in the 
hands of the head of the hoiwe is impo.s.siblc, and an elaborate census agency has 
each time to he a])j)ointed and trained. As in jn-evious censuses there were 
three principal grades of census ofiicer.s, the hnumcrnlor, the Supervisor and 
the Charge Superintendent. The actual filling up of the schedule for a block 
of about 50 houses was carried out by the enumerator of the block, who was 
usually some literate and intelligent resident of the village in whicli the block 
was situated ; wliilo the supervisor and the charge superintendent were 
responsible for the census orgnuisat.ion in their circles and charges respectively, 
a circle containing on an average about twelve blocks and a charge about fifteen 
circlas. In the Central Provinces the Land Bevenuo staff is the backbone of 
the census organisation, and it was usually possible to constitute the Bevenuo 
In.spcclor’s circle a census charge and the Patwari’s circle a census circle under 
the direction of these ofiicors. Above these again is the Tahsil staff, each 
Tahsildar having three or four Bevenue Inspectors’ circles within his area of 
jurisdiction, and over the Avholc district organisation presided- the Dojiuty 
Commissioner with his staff of Assistants, of whom some, as Sub -divisional 
Officers, hold definite areas of administration and one was usually jfiacod in 
special charge of the district arrangements as District Census Officer. In the 
18 British districts of the Central Provinces, each village had on the average 
two enumerators. In each supervisor’s circle there were eleven blocks and 
each charge superintendent had an average of fifteen supeiufisors under him. 
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Each Feudatory State, as a rule, formed, a charge, hut the larger, states 
such as Bastar had as many as 20 charge superintendents. In those states in 
which the Central Provinces Land Revenue system has been introduced the" 
patwari circle formed the census circle and in the others villages were grouped 
into arbitrarily constituted census circles, subject to considerations of popula- 
tion and area. The latter system was also adopted in Berar where the patwari 
has no definite circle of jurisdiction. In m’ban areas much the same principle 
of census division was adopted, the Municipal members and the Municipal 
staff being associated as far as possible with the census organisation. The 
number of census officers for the Provinces was 91, *770 enumerators, 8,442 
Supervisors and 676 Charge Superintendents, or in all a staff of something oyer 

one hundred thousand persons. 

1 

The organisation of census divisions and the census staff occupied the hot 

weather and rains of 1910. -Towards the end of the 

House NDMBEBiiJG. • ^ j. t . . • 

rams the first direct step in the operation of actual 
enumeration was taken in the numbering of houses, which was carried out by the 
supervisors assisted by the enumerators. The structural definition of the house 
used at previous censuses, was retained throughout the Provinces, except in the 
Chota Nagpur States recently transferred from Bengal, where, for special 
reasons, the commensal family was taken as the census unit. As he affixed 
numbers to the houses, the supervisor wrote up a house list of his circle in 
which he entered every house and every head of a family. The enumerator 
retained a copy of this as his block list. With the completion of house number- 
ing the arrangements of the circle were supposed to be perfect and a circle 
register was, written up and kept as a record of the organisation! It was on the 
statistical information in these registers that was based the calculation of the 
numerous census forms that were sent out from Nagpur to the districts. 

The cold weather of 1910-1911 was devoted to the completion of. house- 

numbering, the perfection of the census organisa- 
the PBEintiuARx recoed. remoter and more difficult tracts and the 

systematic training of the census staff by district officers by means of conferences 
and by continued personal instruction and inspection during their tours. Con- 
sidering the' difficulties of obtaining accurate and pertinent replies to the some- 
times elaborate questions asked in the schedule the training of the staff was one 
of the most important parts of the operations. These operations culminated in 
the fiRing up by the enumerators first on blank paper of the entries in all the 
columns of the schedule for every person in their block. These entries were, 
after a thorough check by the superior census staff and by every Government 
officer who could be made available for the, purpose, towards the middle 
of February 1911, transferred to the schedule forms and represented the 
preliminary record of the census, which had to he again checked and brought 
up to date on the census night. 

The actual census, which consists in most cases merely of a final veri- 
fication of the entries in the prehminary record, 
The aotuai, cshsuB. taken on the night of the 10th March. In 

most districts the word had , been passed round that people should, if possible, 
stay at home on the night of the 10th, so as to facilitate the enumerators’ work. 
The latter visited each house in turn, struck out from his schedule those whom 
he found absent and entered any new-comers with all the required details. 


I 
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A]i1)nup]i ilio Froviiicc.s indiuio n Inr^o area of forcsl, iiilinbil(;cl l)y aborigi- 
nal triliep tlirre \vas‘ nn iracl. Avlit'rc a linal census was no! fakcn, tbongli in 
certain tracts, cnni])rising about, a tonlli part- of ihe ProA'incial area, it bad 
to be taken in i be day instead of at nigbf. Special arrangements wore made 
in the c^'we of railways, mines and factories, fairs, bazaars, plague-camps, 
tonring oflicers and travellers of all kinds, •‘•o that no person could escape 
eainmeration. 


As soori as (be acttuil census was over (be cinunerators met at an appointed 
,, ^ place and prepart’d slateinents sbowine: the num- 

rcosi’to^.U. Ti-rAJ t I i 3 

her of tbir bouses and the population of tbeir blocks. 
The supervisor wrote out a circle summary and scut it on to the Charge 
Superintende.nt. who similarly jn-epared a total for bis charge and sent it to the 
District headquarier.s where the totals were added up and (bo district total 
reported by telegraph. Every po^'tibb! means, iiieludiug Mto me of motor-cars 
ami motor-cvcles. were adopted to secure (be speedy arrival of the abstracts 
at the District and Stale In ndtptarters, atid so excellent were (be arraiigc- 
ntents made by the District and .State Oflicers that it w.'is possible to issue in 
the Provincial Gazette r.f the ISib March— /.i?,, only 8 d.ays after the census— a 
statement containing evf'ry district and state total except that of (be .Tashpur 
State which arrived (on late for inchn-ion. The first total to arrive was that 
of the .Sar.ingar]i State at S o'clock a.m. on (he lllb of ^rnreb, the day after 
the census. Tin's was foliowi’d at 2 r.M. by (be figures of the Balagbat district. 
The figure.s for the .Sakti and Haig.arli State.s and (be Xarsinghpur and Jubbul- 
porc districts were oompiled and (elcgraj)lied with great promptitude, and within 
four days tin' totals of .'iO district.'-- and states bad been received, including those 
of (bo Bnstar .State, a wild tract comprising 1:1,000 square miles inliabitcd by 
primitive jieople who, a few months licfore, bad riKon .against, (heir chief. The 
accuracy Avitb which tiiis rapid compilation of totals was made Iiy the District 
staff may be indicated by tiie fact that the ditferonce hotwoon ibo Provisional 
totals as ti.’lcgrapbcd and the totals obtained after elaborate analysis in the 
abstraction offices in no distriol or .state exceeded -2 ])or cent, and Avas hardly 
more than '01 per cent, for the Provinces as a Avhole. 

'For the abstraction of (be information in the .cebcdnles (avo central offices 


AnETiucriov ash TMiri.Aiioy. 


Avcrc constituted, one at Jubbuljiore for Hindi 
sclicdulcs and the other at Amraoti for ibo illaratlii 


books. The cxpcrionco of Itisf. ecnsn.s liad o.s(nblished the superiority for India 
of the slip .system of abstraction over the old tick .system and OA'cr any otlier 
sy.stem noAV in use elsewhere, and this system, which is described in detail in 
the report of last census, Avas adojitod at the present; census in very much the 
same form as in 1001. TJic slip .system requires the copying out of the inform- 
ation about CA’-cry indiAodnal on scpar.ato slips Avbicli arc easily manijiulalcd and 
can, like cards, be sorted in any manner desired. Slips of different colours 
AA-erc used for the different religions and symbols Averc printed on /bom to 
denote sex and ciA’il condition. It aa’os necessary tboveforo in the fir-f. pbacc 
to select the slip of tlie correct colour and symbol representing (lire/; principal 
entries. The labour of Avriting the other entries Avas further ro/ir 7 c^;/f bv th" 
tisc of abbreviations to denote certain common castes and occi’jj.ot.'ono, * Tin- 
copying out of these slips occupied three and a lialf montlis and o.-.or.iovod ay-taff 
of copyists -ndiicli sometimes numbered over 1,000 perKon.:; jr< fC. 
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T]io sorting of tlio slips for tlio various tables was then taken in band by. a 
somewhat reduced staff and occupied four months. The earlier processes of 
tabulation proceeded along with the sorting, but tlio tabulation of the last 
Imperial Table was not finished till the end of Tebruaty 1912, the compila- 
tion of-tho elaborate Birthplace and Occupation tables proving very tedious.^ 

Where so many have contnbuted to the success of the operations it is 
Notices or OrriCEiis Axn ackxow- difficult to select. My special acknowledgments 

lEDOMENTS OP Si’liCIAI. Sr.nYICES. IJUr-TY T', j /-i •• p 

are due to Mr. Dewar, Deputy Commissioner of 
Balaghat, Mr. Clarke, D.cputy Commissioner of Narsinghpur, and Mr. Bell, 
Deputy Commissioner of Jubbulporo, for the great personal interest they took 
in the census operations, and In Mr. Maw, Deputy Commissioner of Saugor, for 
the energy with which ho put the census organisation straight at a time when 
there seemed to he the possibility of a failure in that district. Of the District 
Census Officers I may perhaps select as having done particularly good work 
Mr. Gordon, i.e.s., of Betul, Mr. .Atinaram, Extra Assistant Commissioner of 
Narsinghpur, Mr. Mir Anwarali of Amraoti, Mr. R. S. Thakur of Chliindwara, 
Mr. Ishtiakali of Wardlia and Mr. Mian Bhai of Damob. Mr. Bamanji 
Mancherji deserves special mention for the able and energetic manner in which 
he surmounted the extraordinary difficulties in the Nagpur city, due to an 
outbreak of plague just before the census. Plague also gave a groat deal of 
trouble in Kamptee, where Major Piold, the Gantoument Magistrate, directed 
the arrangements with conspicuous success. My acknowledgments are also due 
to Captain Sutherland of the 22nd Punjabis who took charge of the organisa- 
tion in the Military lines of the Jubbulporo cantonment. In the Peudatory 
States, Mr. J. May’s organisation of the census of the Bastar State was conspic- 
uous, ivhilo credit is duo, among others, to Khan Sahib Akhar Khan of 


Sarangarh, Rai Sahib Ivripavam of Raigarh, Rai Sahib Sunder Lai of 
Khairagarh and Pandit Gorelal of Korea for their management of the census 
in the states to which they belong. To Mr. R. V. Russell, i.e.s., I am indebted 
both for general f advice on various malitere connected udrh the census and 
especially for his kindness in allowing me free access to the records of the 
Ethnographic Survey. I have tried to acknmvledge. by general or specific 
references my more important borrowings, but, especially in the chapter on 
Civil Condition, the extent to wliich I liave drawn for information on his 
ethnographic articles lies somewhat heavily on my conscience. T have also ,to 
acknowledge much useful information and advice from Mr. 0. E. Low, o.i.E., 
I.C.S., who kindly read through the manuscript of parts of Chapters I and III, 
of this Report. 

I was fortunate in obtaining, in Messrs. Gaurishanker Agnihotri and Raoji 
Govind Damle, two exceedingly active and capable Deputy Superintendents, 
both of whose work was characterised by unflagging zeal and efficiency. 
Mr. Gaurishanker’s management of the large Jubbulporo Office, which at one 
time had a heterogeneous staff of 900 clerks, was conspicuous for great personal ' 
tact and initiative. It is difficult for me to acknowledge sufficiently my in- 
debtedness to my Assistant, Rai Bahadur Hiralal, whose large experience and 
unfailing energy, continued in spite of the severe strain of personal anxieties and 
trouble, contributed much to the success of the census organisation and to any 
interest which this report may have. During the months of September, October 
and November 1911, when I was laid up 'with typhoid fever, Mr. Hiralal took 
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puiirc clinrgc of (ho work at a Ihno when some of (ho most intricate tallies were 
being comi)ilc(], and Cliajitei's IX — Language, and XI — Caste, as well as part of 
Glmpfer TV — Leligion and VII — ^larringo, are largely based on excellent notes 
compiled by him. 

I'innlly, I have io exjjress my acknowledgments to Major F. 0. X. Mell, 
r.M.s., and his energetic Assisfani IMr. Gomez for (he capable and businesslike 
manner in which press indnnls were treaied mul (he millions of census forms 
and slips wore printed and issued, (o Mr. T. G, Green, Suj)cnn(cndent of Govern- 
ment I'rinting, Xagpur, who printed most of the census circulars and (he 
Administration Keport, and to !Mr. .1. ,T. jNfciklu, i?ii])crintcndcnt of Govern- 
ment Printing, India, Calcutta, for the accurate and expeditious manner in 
which this P»eport has been jwinted. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Distribution of Population. 


Brief Description of the Province and its Boundaries. 

The teiTitory controlled by the Chief Commissioner of the Central Proyinces 

auka, PorrLATioK and and Berar has an area of 131,000 square miles and 
Bou.vDAr.ir.5. population of 16 million persons. Situated iu 

the centre of the Indian Peninsula, hetiveen Latitudes 17° -17' and 2-1° 27' north 
and Longitudes 76° and 81° east, it occupies about 7-3 per cent, of the total area 
of British India, and, compared in extent with other countries of the world, is 
somewhat larger than the British Isles and somewhat smaller than Japan. The 
Provinces are bounded on the north and north-west by Central India States and 
along a small strip of the Saugor District by the United Provinces of Ao-ra and 
Oudh, on the west by the Khandesh district of Bombay, on the south^ by the 
Nizam’s Dominions and the IMadras Presidency, and on the east by zamindari 
estates of the l^Iadras Presidency and by the Sambalpur district and the Peuda- 
tory States of Chota Nagpur in the Province of Bihar and Orissa. 

The main portion of the Province may be divided into three tracts of 
upland alternating with two of plain country. In the north-west the districts 
of Saugor and Damoh lie on the Yindhyan or jMalwa plateau, the southern face 
of which rises almost sheer from the valley of the Nerbudda. The o-eneral 
elevation of this plateau varies from 1,600 to 3,000 feet. It is drained'^by the 
river, Sonar whose waters flow north into the Jumna. South of this plateau 
comes the rich alluvial valley of the Nerbudda, walled in by the Yindhyan and 
.Satpura hills and extending for about 200 miles from east to west with an 
average breadth of 20 miles. South of the valley the Satpura Eange stretches 
across the Provinces from Amarkantak on the east, the sacred soui-ce of the 
Nerbudda, to Asirgarh in the Nimar District on tbe west. The greater part 
consists of an elevated plateau with an average height of 2,000 feeft containino- 
sometimes a succession of bare stony ridges and narrow fertile valleys and else° 
where rugged masses of hills. The Satpuras form the watershed of the 
plains lying north and sovrth of them, and some of the more important rivers 
of the Provinces, the Nerbudda, Tapti, lYardha and Wainganga, rise in these 
bills. To the east the Bange is continued by the Maikai bills Miich run north 
of the Bilaspur district and merge in the wild and rugged highland country of 
the flve Western Chota Nagpur States, whose northern area drains north 
through the Mirzapur district of the United Provinces, while the southern waters 
flow into the Mahanadi. Extending along the southern and eastern face of the 
Satpuras lies the plain country of Berar and Nagpur watered by the Puma 
Y^’ardba and Wainganga rivers, and further east is the Ohhattisgarh plain which 
forms the upper basin of the Mahanadi river. The cotton-growino- lands in the 
Pm’na and Wardha valleys are tbe wealthiest part of the Provinces. The 
valleys of the Wainganga and Mahanadi receive a heavier rainfall and are 
mainly rice-growing tracts. South of these level tracts lies another expanse of 
hill and plateau comprised in the zamindari estates of Chanda and the Chhattis- 
garh Division and the Bastar and Banker Eeudatory States. This vast area 
covering about 24,000 square miles, the greater part of which consists of dense 
forest tiaversed by precipitous moimtains and ravines, is drained hy th 
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Indrawati and its tributaries into the Godavari river. The inhabitants are 
chiefly primitive Gonds and other forest tribes who live on the produce of the 
jungle or on the rough crops they raise on the isolated stretches of culturable 
land, and the tract was jirobably until a comparatively short time ago the wildest 
and least known portion of the whole peninsula.* 

2. The Province is divided into three politically distinct Divisions — the 18 
Tkeeitobiai Chatjges DTJMHG Central Provinces British Districts, the 4 Districts 
THE Decade, Berar and 16 Peudatory States, Its present 

constitution is the result of important administrative changes during the last 
decade. These include the amalgamation of Berar with the area under the 
Central Provinces Administration, the transfer of the larger portion of the 
Sambalpur district to Bengal, and of a small portion of 'the Chanda district 
to Madras, and the transfer to Bengal of five Oriya-speaking States in exchange 
for five Hindi-speaking States formerly included among the Chota Hagpur 
Peudatory States. These changes have resulted in a net increase of 16,103 
square miles over the area dealt with by Mr. Dussell in his Report of the 
Census of 1901. Their effect on area and j)opulation will be considered in 
somewhat greater detail. 


3. The area of the 18 British Districts of the Central Provinces as given in 
the census of 1901 was 86,469 square miles. In the re-arrangement of territory ' 
^ ^ with Bengal in 1906, 3,824 square miles of the 

EiTisH isTEicTs. distilot of Sambalpur, the total area of which was ■ 

4,960 square miles, was transferred to that Province taking with it a population, 
calculated on the 1901 census, of 638,992 persons of wliom the majority vrere . 
Oriya by race and tongue. The small portion of the Sambalimr district which 
remained to the Central Provinces consisted of four zamindaris, Phuljhar, 
Malkharoda, Chandrapur and Padampur and nine Khalsa villages with an area 
of 1,136 square miles, and a po|)ulation of 190,706 persons and was distributed 
between the districts of Raipur and Bilaspur, 


The long contemplated transfer to Madras of the three lower taluks of 
Oherla, Albaka and Hugur in the Sironcha tahsil of the Chanda District, was 
finally achieved in the year 1907, resulting in the loss to that district of an area 
of 599 square miles, which includes 6 square miles of the Godavari bed 
transferred to Hyderabad, and a population of 20,218 persons according ' to the 
1901 census. The portion transferred consists of a rich alluvial tract along the 
left bank of the Godavari river, which separates it from the Hydera'bad State 
on the west. The three taluks are cut off from the Chanda district by twenty 
miles of territory belonging to the Bastar Peudatory State, from which they are 
sepamtcd on their eastern side by a rugged range of u'ell- wooded hills. ^ The 
inhabitants are almost entirely Telugu-speaking and are mostly aborigines 
or members of Madras Hindu culth'ating castes. 

The result of these transfers of territory was to reduce the area of the British 
Districts from 86,459 to 82,057 square miles, though they increased the population 
from 9,876,046 to 10,859,146 pei’sons according to last census. 

4. The amalgamation of the Province of Berar with the Central Provinces 
took place in the year 1903. Berar, or the Hyderabad Assigned Districts, con- 
sists of a tract of land in area 17,766 square miles 
^ “ lying to the south and west of the Central Provinces 

and the north of the Hyderabad State of which, until the year 1853, it formed 
a x^art. Its eastern border marches with the South Khandesh district of the 
Bombay Presidency. The tract comprises a fertile alluvial plain about 40 to 60 
miles wide the valley of thi: Puma river, lying between two mountain ranges. 
To the north the western sxnirs of the Satpura Range divide the waters of the 
Tapti river from that of its tributary the Puma and provide, in the forests of 
the iSIelgliat, a sanctuary to the Korku and the Gond, and on the pleasant 
Xdateau of Chi kalda a sometime ref vigc for the superheated' Bcrari official. To 
the srouth arc tlie rugged hills of the Ajanta Range which stretch from the 
Bomhay Ghats on tiic west to the valley of the Wardha river on the oast and 
cover p.nrt.s of the pro.sent Buldana and Akola districts and the greater part of 

• Vl/t li-'t'-rU-ti Ti r-f tliC. i, ntritlfTa frurn tl:c article r.n tie Centml ProvinoM and Berar wilten for tlic 
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tlie present Ycotmal district. In the year 1853 Berar was assigned to tlie 
British Government on lease by His Highness the Hizam of Hyderabad in con- 
sideration of certain benefits confci'red by the former, and ivas administered 
thereafter nndcr tho control of the Bosident at Hyderabad till the year 1903 
when the t erms of the assignment were revised and the territoiy was amalgamated 
with the Central Provinces nndcr tho Government of the Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces and Bcrar. This arrangement brought an addition of 
2,751,016 persons according to the 1001 census, of whrim nearly 87 per cent. 
Avere Hindus and nearly all Marathi-speakers, and extended the Avestern hoimdary 
of the combined Provinces to the borders of the Khaudesh district of Bombay. 

5. The rearrangement of territorial administration which assigned the 
district of Samhalpur to the Province of Bengal, included the transfer of the five 

Orlya States of Bamra, Rairakhol, Patna, Sonpur 
and Kalahandi AA'ith an area of 9,871 square miles 
and a population of 918,120 persons to Bengal, in exchange for five States of the 
Chota Nagpur Agency, Korea, Chang Bhakar, Surge ja, Udaipur and Jashpur, 
having a combined area of 11,610 square miles and a population of 683,177 
persons. The result of this exchange Avas therefore a not gain of 1,739 square 
miles and a loss of 365,213 persons to the area and population of the Central 
Provinces Poudatory States, of Avhich fourteen belong to the Chhattisgarh 
Political Agency and one, Mala-ai, is supervised by the Dcjmtj’- Commissioner of 
Hoshangahad. 

6. Tho Central ProA'iuces British Districts AA'ere divided at the date of last 

census for administrative puriAoses into four divi- 

DMiMsiTiATiM. IM=lo^s. gious and eighteen districts. The addition of the 

six districts of Berar in 1903, Avhichhad been controlled by the Commissioner of 
Berar under the Kesident of Hyderabad, placed a fifth administrative division 
under the jurisdiction of the Local Administration at Nagpur, the number of 
districts being *tAvcuty-f our. In 1905 the six districts of Berar were reduced to 
four by a redistribution of taluks, but there has been no change in the exterior 
boundaries of the Berar Division during the decade. The transfer, in 1905, 
to Hengal of the Samhalpur district from the Chhattisgarh DiAusiou, was folloAA’ed 
in 1906 by a redistribution of areas in the Raipur and Bilaspur districts of that 
Dmsion, and of the disjecla momhra of these tAvo A’^ast districts was composed, 
in that year, a ncAV district, the district of Drug, to Avhich, in tho following 
year, was added a smiill zamindari tract from the neighbouring district of Chanda. 
Thus the trinity of districts in the Chhattisgarh Dmsion AAns restored and, as 
the remaining redistribution of areas in the British districts during the decade 
Avere confined to small transfers between districts or Divisions, the close of the 
decade finds the British Districts unchanged in number, and the administrative 
Divisions' the same in both number and name. 

Of the lesser administrative diAUsions the regrouping of the taluks of Berar 
has already been mentioned. The redistribution of areas in the Chhattisgarh 
Division resulted in a change from nine to ten tahsils in that Division, while 
neAV tahsils AA'ere constituted in the Nagpur, Chanda, Jubbulpore and Betul 
districts. The result of these changes is an increase of five tahsils in the 
Central Provinces British Districts and Berar during the decade. The lesser 
administrative divisions of the Peudatory States are variously called tahsils, 
taluks, thanas, tapas and parganas, each after its own kind ; it is not necessary- 
for the discussion of the census statistics to set forth the minor changes that 
haA'^e occurred in these areas. 

7. jMr. (noAv Sir Benjamin) Robertson in his report of 1891 divided the 

Central Provinces into seven Natural Divisions and 
discussed the physical, economic and ethnic charac- 
teristics of these diAUsions AA'ith some detail. This division Avas followed by Mr. 

. Russell in 1901 who, hoAvever, points out that the seven divisions fail to distin- 
guish clearly the physical features of the country, and still less accurately its 
linguistic and ethnic characteristics. In his statistical tables he uses the system 
of natural divisions nine times, but heA'aries the number of divisions according 
to the nature of the table, dividing the Provinces into as many ^tw.elve divi^ 
sions for. the purpose of setting forth the density of population^ Subsidiary 
Table II of Chapter II. It appears to me doubtful whether any great advant- 
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age is to be gained by a detailed sub-diyision, especially as any arrangement 
Tvbicb really corresponds with tbe ethnic and linguistic differences must be too 
minute to be practical and ■would involve tbe splitting up of individual districts 
among different groups. In bis report on tbe Industrial Survey of tbe Central 
Provinces, Mr. Low has divided the Provinces roughly into four main divisions 
(1) the wheat tract, (2) the cotton tract, (3) the rice tract and (4) the plateau 
districts. This scheme has the merit of simplicity though its details are based 
principally on industrial and agricultural considerations, and it is not entirely 
suitable for the pm’poses of the diverse statistics of a census report. I have adopt- 
ed a scheme of natural divisions which is almost as simple as M r. Low’s, but in 
■vrhich the arrangement of districts follows as far as possible their ethnic and 
linguistic characteristics. I divide the Provinces into five natural divisions, 

I. — The Nerhudda Valley Division . — ^This includes the districts of Jubbul- 
pore, Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad, with the Makrai State, which belong 
properly to the Nerbudda Valley, the districts of Saugor and Lamoh which are 
situated on the adjacent Viudhyan plateau, and have in former reports formed, 
sometimes with the Murwara tahsil of J ubbulpore, a separate division, and the 
district of Mmar which has hitherto been classified separately from other groups. 
In point of ethnic and linguistic characteristics the districts of Saugor and 
Lamoh in many respects resemble those of the Nerbudda valley jiroper and their 
size and population do not, in my opinion, justify a separate division where the 
object is simplicity. The Mmar district has always proved a difficulty as it 
contains three distinct tracts belonging respectively to the Nerbudda valley, the 
Satpura hills and the Maratha plain. IJ nless however the district is classed by 
itself or split up, it must be included among the Nerbudda districts which of all 
others it most nearly resembles. This division corresponds to the wheat tract 
of Mr. Low’s classification except for the inclusion ot Nimar which, by virtue 
of its important cotton area, had for agricultural and industrial purposes to he 
classified by. him with the other cotton tracts of the Maratha plain. 

II. — The Maratha Plain' Division.r-This includes the whole of Berar and 
the five districts of the Nagpur Division. As pointed out on page 1 of the Berar 
Census Report of 1901 Berar can be divided into three distinct tracts, the Melghat 
in the north which is the western extension of the Satpura hills, the Payanghat 
or central strip of j)lain country along the banks of the Puma river and the 
Balaghat or range of hilly country to the south. These divisions, however, do 
not correspond with the arrangement of administrative districts and are not 
therefore suitable for the presenffition of statistical matter. Of the five districts 
of the Nagpur administrative Division, Nagpur, Wardha, and the north-western 
portion of Chanda lie mostly in the valley of the lVardha river and fall into 
the cotton tract of Mr. Low’s classification, to which also properly belongs the 
Sausar tahsil of the Chhindwara district. The Balaghat tahsil, the larger part 
of the Bhandara district and the Brahmapuri and Garhehiroli tahsils of the 
Chanda district form the rice tracts of the 'Wainganga Valley and are classified 
by ^Ir. Low along with the tracts of the Chhattisgarh plain. Historically, lin- 
guistically, ethnically and topographically, however, these tracts belong to the 
Maratha country and are therefore here included in the Maratha Plain Division. 
The Baihar tahsil of Balaghat is situated on the Satpura plateau and should 
properly be grouped with the Plateau Districts, but the tract has been largely 
colonized froin the Maratha plain and, following the principle of not splitting ' 
up districts, I have included it with the rest of the Balaghat district. On the 
s;ime principle the Sironcha tahsil of the Chanda district, which includes the 
(ixtonsivc h\it spar.-ely populated tract of .the Ahiri zamindari and could perhaps 
form with the Hastar State a southern division watered by tributmacs of the 
Godavari . river and ethnically distinct from any of the other divisions, has 
been included in the Maratha division. 

J/I. — T/ic Plateau Dhision is formed by the Districts of .^landla, Scorn, 
Chhindwara and Bctul, which occupy the hilly country kno'jyn as the »Satpura 
Thcr country con.rists of a sncccssion of plateaus of different elevations 
inti-‘r-}»ers-.-il with hill and valley and forest and drained by the Nerbudda, 
the Tx\pti, the V'ardha and (he Tfainganga and their many tidbutarics, and 
farg.-ly itilinbitcd by aboriginal Gouds, Pardbans and Korkus. As has already 
b'-en e.-cpl-tined the Baiiuir tahsil of the B.alaghat district and the Melghat taluk 
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of Amraoti properly belong to this group, and the spurs of tliis range project 
into the districts of ISTarsinghpur, Hoshangahad and Nimar on the one side 
and Bilaspur on the other. 

IV. — The ChhaUisgarh Plain Pimsion . — This tract, which forms with 
■ the ITaiuganga Valley ihe rice tract of Mr, Lon-’s classification, includes the 

districts of Drug, Baipurand Bilaspur and the nine Eeudatory States of Khaira- 
garh, j^fandgaon, Kawardha, Ghhnikhadan, Salcti, Sarangarh, Baigarh, Kanker 
and Bastar. The greater part of this vast area is drained by the Mahanadi and 
its tributaries. The northern poriion of the Baigarh State is perhaps more akin 
to the country of the five Cliota Nag^mr States while the Padampur zamindari 
of Bilaspur and the Phuljljar zamindari of Baipur belong perhaps to the 
Oriya country of the Sambalpur district, and the five states transferred in 190di 
to Bongah Again, the Bastar State, the larger portion of which is drained to 
the south by the Indrawati river, might, as has already been explained, in a 
more minute classification, be grouped rvith a portion of the Chanda district in 
a separate southern division and to this might perhaps be added a part of the 
Kankcr State. 

V. — The Choia JS'agpnr Slates.— These five States have recently been 
transferred from Bengal and are formed into a separate division, partly because 
it is convenient to keep their statistics separate at this census and partly 
because they are in many ways, physically and ethnically, distinct from the 
other tracts of the Chhattisgarh Division, belonging more nearly to the tract 
of country which inchides the Bewah State of Central India. These remote 
andhiUy tracts arc sparsely inhabited by an aboriginal people belonging chiefly 
to branches of the Munda race who are not found in great numbers in other 

' parts of the Central Provinces. 


Area, Poimlation and Density. 


8. The statistics of the area and 2 )opulation of each district are given in 

RiTi:KrvcrToSTAT:«Tir<= ImpcHal Table 1. Provincial Table I printed at 

the end of the Imperial Tables in Part II of this 
Beport gives the area and iiojiulation of tahsils, cities and large towns. Of the 
seven Subsidiary Tables at the end of tliis chapter, No. I shows density of 
popidation correlated with water supjfly and cultivated areas, No. II classifies 
the iiopulation according to density and No, III shows the distribution between 
towns and villages. In the Imperial and Provincial Tables the statistics 
arc arranged by administrative divisions. In the Subsidiary Tables in this 
volume, however, they arc usually grouped by natural divisions. 


9. The Central Provinces and Bcrar have a pojnilation of 16,033,310 persons 
ScjntiuY or stahstjcs ov abv./. oud a total area of 130,997 square miles, of which the 
AND PoroxATtox, Central Provinces British Districts and Berar, 

with 13,916,308 persons, contain 99,823 square miles, or fth of the area, being 
rather larger than England, Scotland and IVales. The Feudatory States cover ' 
31,171 square miles or |th of the total area, and approximate very closely in 
area to Ireland, but have a population of only 2,117,002 i)ersons. Of the five 
administrative Divisions, the largest is theNagprir Division with 22,677 square 
miles or almost the size of Belgium and Holland, and the smallest is Berar with 
17,766 square miles. In point of pojndation, however, the Chhattisgarh 
Division leads with 3,216,767 persons and the Nerbudda Division comes last 
with 2,081,177 persons. The average size and population of the administrative 
CompamUvo She of Divisiom-. divisions of these Provinces are compared 

in the margin with corresponding figm-es 
of divisions in some other Provinces. 

The lai'gest district is Baij)ur with an 
area of 9,776 square miles and a popula- 
tion of 1,321,856' persons. The smallest 
district is Narsinghimr having an area 
of 1,976 square miles and a population 
of 325,677 persons. The average size of 
a district is 1,537 square miles, or rather larger than Devon and Somerset ; 
and the average po|3ulation 632,669 j)ersons. The average area and population' 


Provinces* 

Average 

area. 

Average 

population. 

Assam 

Bengal ...... 

Bombay ...... 

Burma 

Central Provinces and Berar . 
Madras ...... 

Panjab ...... 

United Provinces .... 

26,507 

35,760 

80,745 

20.651 

10,963 

23,722 

10,050 

11,910 

3,356,817 

9,006,615 

4.000. 610 
1,326,282 
2,783,202 

6.000. 001 
3,004,1)01 
5,242.410 
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Average 

area. 


Comj^cirative Size of Districts. tll6 - districts SOIBB of tbc otllCl' ]?rO“ 

^ ^ — ' vinces are given iu tlie margin. Of the 

Provinces. <78 tahsQs the largest is the Mahasamnnd 

Asean, M 18 tahsil of the Eaipur clistrict B^hich has 

My! ; ; ; : : an_areaof 6 229 s(inaremilesandapopu- 

& Provinces and Bcr ; i of 613 284. The Smallest - in area 

Madras 4.m 1.427,772 IS the Eatan tahsil of J ubbulpote Tnth 424 

United Provinces . . 2.235 882,050 squauc milcs ; Dut tlic Mclgliat teliik of 

1 ; Amraoti, vdth a population of 66,068 

persons, is the smallest in. point of numbers. The average size of a tahsil is 

1,280 square mile.s, and the average population 178,414 persons. Of the States, 
Bastar is the largest Avith an area of 13,062 square miles and a population of 
433,310 persons, - Sakti the smallest in area containing 138 square miles, and 
Makrai the smallest in population AAuth 16,021 persons. 


Assam .... 
Bengal' .... 
Bombay .... 
Barma .... 
Central Provinces and Berar 
Madras .... 
Punjab . - . 

United Provinces 


Average I 
population. I 


659,470 

1,624,395 

785.059 
286,701 
632,559 

1,427,772 

.jG65,832 

882.059 
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10. The mean density per square mile of the Central Provinces and Berar 

is 122 persons. The marginal statement shows 
-the comparative figures of density of the main 

■ ' I areas of the Provinces anrt of some other Provinces 

rroTlccCK or conntric., | density per of India and countries of Europe. The greatest 

sqn.re mile, (j^nsity is fouud iu the iMaratha plain and con- 

116 centrates especially in and around Nagpur city, 

i : : : : fd All the disti-icts of the Nagpur and Berar 

c??r™Ip™.ine'e..ndBenr ! iM Divisious havG a high average of density except 
: 1?.: Chanda, the southern and eastern portions ot 

cliShSi’h nivi.’iet. : : m which are verj’- sparsely populated. Next to the 

r«jS • • • ; • Maratha plain, comes the Nerbudda valley ivitli a 

r;Si5TtSnr=4 iritsnd- ! ^ Iiopulation of 136 persons per square mile. Here 

; ; ; ; ; j the greatest density is centred round the cities uf Juh- 

Tvfe *. bulporc and Saugor, Nimar being 1 ho least thicldy 

— ■■■■ * populated district of tins gi'oup. The Chhaltisgarh 

plain comes third with a mean density of 111. If, however, the more sparsely 
|wpu]ntcd areas of the Feudatory States be excluded tlic three British Districts 
of Batpur, Bilaspur and Dnig hare a den.sity of 147, which approaches the 
average of the Mamtha jdnin districts and exceeds that of the Nerbudda 
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valley. The Plateau distvicts wiili a mean ])opiilalion per square mile of 102 
incluclc the district of i\Iaiulla ^vllicll, except Oliaiida, is the most thinly popu- 
laled district in the Provinces. 3'jast couic the Ghota iSTaginu' States with the 
low average of Go persons per square mile. jS'ono of the indhddual states of 
iliis group, however, are as si)arsely j) 0 ])ulatcd as the Bastar State which, with 
33 persons per .square mile, lias the lowest average in the Provinces. I 
propose to consider hero the pre.scnt disfrihution of population in each natural 
division and then to attempt to give some indication of the chief factors which 
have determined tlie relative densities of dilTcrcnt parts of the Province. The 
growth of the po])ulnlion will lie discussed in another chapter. 

11. Saugor and Damoh, the two northern districts of the Provinces, lie on 
Tin; xsK)in>D.v y.\w.r.r utvifioN-. thc south-cast portion of the Vindhyan or Malwa 
Tin; viximTAx disthicis. PJatcau at au average elevation of 2,000 feet. The 
country is uneven and in the north-west portion broken by bare fiat-topped 



hills, \Vhilc on its eastern extremity in thc Damoh district the table-land 
descends to thc low country by a scries of valleys lying between broken chains 
of hills. Thc tract is traversed by the Indian IMidland Bailway and six towns, 
of which Saugor with a ])oimlation of 40,000 persons is the largest, form centres 
of exchange and mart. The valley of thc Sonar river which flows from the 
.south-west to north-cast of the tract contains tine black soil only slightly in- 
ferior to that of thc Nerbudda Valley, and here,- where thc population is concen- 
trated in its greatest density, practically all thc best land is in occupation, though 
there is still a good deal of leeway to be made up in respect of land in occupied 
holdings left fallow since the years of scarcity during the decade of 1891 — 1901. 
The fallow land, however, is used for grazing, an industry which has attained 
considerable importance, especially in connection with the sale of and 
the export, chiefly to Chhattisgarh, of buffaloes. AVheat is the principal 
crop of the tract occupying 33 per cent, of the cropped area in the Saugor 
and Damoh districts. The population, except in the large town of Saugor 
where there are some industries, is almost entirely agricultural and rural density 
varies principally with the relative culturability of the soil. The Saugor dis- 
trict has a density of 137 persons per square mile and Damoh 118. The 
tract suffered heavily by bad seasons in the decade 1891 — 1900, and the average 
density of population dropped from 135 in 1891 to 111 in 1901, the latter average 
being about the same as that of 1872. The highest rural density is 136, in the 
Saugor tahsil, Behli has 126, and the density of the two tahsils of Damoh is 
somewhat less. But all these tahsil areas include sparsely inhabited tracts of 
hill, jungle or poor soil, and the average density along the valley of the Sonar 
is probably about 176. The rural population of the north-west part of the 
Sarigor district is thinner than that of the Sonar Valley, partly owing to the 
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Xieruicions growth of the ham grass which flourishes on its stifler lighter soil 
and enhances the ditficulties of agriculture which has been to some extent 
superseded hy pasture. In the Banda tahsil on the north-east of the district 
the soils are distinctly poorer than further south, and here and in the hilly 
country of the northern and southern portion of tfle Damoh district the average 
population per square mile is very low, though the occasional pockets of rich 
black soil in the southern valleys of the district support clusters of well-to-do 
and thickly inhabited villages. 

12. The Murwara tahsil in the north of the Jubbulpore district was classed 

at last census with the Saugor and Damoh districts. 
uBBuiiPOBE. country is broken and uneven and the sandy 

soil is chiefly cultivated with rice and other autumn crops. The density is 
considerably less than in other parts of the district, being only 153, and con- 
centrates round the flourisliing town of Murwara, where the lime kilns attract 
a good deal of labour. The rural density is 139. The Jubbulpoi’e tahsil has 
a rural density of 147 and contains a good deal of hilly ground and scrub 
jungle. Apart from the Jubbulpore city with its population of 100,000 
persons the more densely inhabited portion of the district is the liaveli area in 
the new Patan tahsil which together with the Hiran Valley forms the most 
eastern portion of the rich wheat tract of the Nerbudda Valley, is closely culti- 
vated with wheat and other spring cereals, and protected by embankments, and 
has a population of 230 per square mile. 

13. Following west down the Nerbudda the districts of Narsinghpur and 

Hoshangabad have the typical heavy black soil of 
ABB hoshaboabab. cultivation is intense, practi- 

cally every acre of good land being taken up. The density in Narsinghpur is 
165 and in Hoshangabad is 124, but excluding forest and unculturable "^ste tne 
density of the latter district is 189 per square mile and the rural density along 
the Nerbudda Valley is probably over 200 per square mile, but thins oiu on the 
sandy soils below the fringe of the hills and on the hills themselves. 

Gadarwara tahsil in the Narsinghpur district has a density of 184wlnle thebohap 
pur tahsil, a large part of which is occupied by the Pachinarhi ■ 

98 persons per square mile. In comparing this density with that ot the tracts 
under cotton and rice it has to be remembered that methods of wheat cultivanon 
as practised in the Central Provinces demand little permanent laboun ihc 
amount of ploughing done is less than in the cotton tracts, and in the emban e 
areas the cultivator will sometimes content himself ivith putting the seed into 
the furrows made by the “ bakhar” as he sows without any previous prepar- 
ation of the ground. Again the crop is neither manured, irrigated nor weede , 
and the only considerable labour coimected with it after sowing is at aryes 
time when, during the month of March, there is a temporary influx o 
ers from the b illy country on each side to cut the crop. In the year o e 
present census the wheat harvest was late and the wheat harvesters a no 
started out in full force, so that the figures returned represent a more or less 
normal condition of the jiopulation. 

14. In Nimar, the most easterly of the districts included in this tract, the 

vallev of Nerbudda narrows between the converging 
slope's of the Vindhyan, and Satpura Ranges and 
flows through broken and hilly country where the soil lies in a thin layer oi er 
a sheet of trap. Cotton is here the principal crop, grown _ chiefly in i 
Tapti Valley in the south of the district, while juar is the principal too s ai ^ 
The district has a large percentage of forest and unculturable waste, and owm ;3 
partly to the poor nature of the soil which requires^ rest and pm'tiy o _ 
demand for grazing land, the proportion of fallow land in holdings is very ng i- 
The average population per square mile in the district is 92'5 or less than any 
of the Central Provinces British districts except Mandla and (jh£mca, an 
the urban population occupying the large towns of Burhanpur and iAuan \ya 
forms as liigh a proportion as 15 per cent. The rural density is hi^iest 
Kbandwa tahsil, where it is 99, Burhanpur and Harsud having 75 and M 
peiVons per square mile respectively. Excluding forest and uncultyrable , 
the rural density of the district is only 15G persons per square mile and there 
is a high average of nearly 21 aems of cropped area perfliead of population. 
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The great expansion of cotton cultiration in tlie soutli of tlie district is a 
feature of the last 15 years, hut the district is/intersected hy hills and forest, 
there are few continuous stretches of good culturable land, and a high propor- 
tion of population is concentrated in the cities. 

15. The Plateau Division contains the four districts of Betul, Chhindwara, 



Tnn PLiTr.A.r Disthicts. 

Sconi and jMandla which lie on the Satpura Eango. A large part of the countiy 
consists of rugged forast-clad hills, but the more open tracts contain narrow 
fertile valleys divided by bare stony ridges. The rainfall is highest in the 
llandla district on the cast of the tract and varies from 61 to 39 inches in the 
Chhindvrara district, the Provincial average being 48 inches. The soil on the 
hills and ridges is tliin and poor, but the valleys contain a rich brown alluvial 
soil, and most of the better land has been taken up and put under cultivation. 
Except in the Sausar tahsil of the Chhindwara diskict, most of which lies below 
the hills in the Maratha cotton country, and the eastern jiortions of the ITandla 
district, where a succession of bad wheat harvests has favoured the expansion 
of rice cultivation, wheat and hemp form the most valuable crops grown in 
this division. The percentage of cultiuable land to the whole area is 64, little 
less than in the iS^erhudda Valley, but owing to the broken nature^ of the 
country the cultivation is more scattered, a great deal of poor land is taken 
up, and the continuous stretches of densely cultivated land are comp.aratively 
small in area. Double cropping is unimportant, never rising above 4 per cent, 
of the cirlturahle area, and iri-igation is not, as a rule, arfempted except for 
sugarcane and where the contours of the ground enable a snrdl rain tank to 
he constructed to commaird a few acres of rice land. The Satpura Piailrvay 
system constructed during the decade connects the chief centres of the open 
country with the larger markets outside, and good roalj trarerse the distr.'V? 
in all directions and communicate with the plains to the nenh and south. 
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the chief factor which dotermines the density is tlio relative- fertility of the soil. 
In the more open tracts little’ good land remains unoccupied, while cluster of 
villages are found in the valleys of the rivers whore the l)otter soil favours- the 
cultivation of wheat and other important cereals. Thus in the Betul district 
t^e Multai tahsil which lies on trap soil in the south-west of tlie district 
contains the greatest density of population with 159 per sq^uare mile. ' In the 
Betul tahsil, where the population chiefly centres round the towns of Betul 
and Badnur, the sparsely inhal)itcd sarid-stonc tract of the north reduces the 
average to 81 per square mile, and in the broken and hilly country of the new 
Bhainsdehi talisil the mean sinks to 78. In the Chhindwara district the liigh- 
est density is 149 in the khalsa portion of the Chhindwara tahsil, the popula- 
tion being thickest in the middle and east of the Chhindwara plateau. Tlic 
Sausar tahsil has a population of 137 per square mile, but the density of the 
rich cotton traci; below the hills is considerably liighcr than this. The zamin- 
■dari area of the north of the district, Avhcrc the country is rugged and hilly, 
has the low average of 49 per square mile. 

The closest aggregation of poj)ulation in the Sconi district is in the Seoni 
Jiaveli in the south and south-east of the district in which lie the to mi of 
Sconi and the large village of Keolari. There the density is 136, while the 
population of the Laklmadon tahsil on the north is 110. The Mandla district 
has the low average of SO persons per square mile, the Mandla tahsil baling 
a mean of 88 and the Dindori tahsil 73. In both tahsiis the area of Govern- 
ment forest and uncultm’ablo waste is very high, amounting in the district to 
47 per cent, of the total area, but much of the forest stands on good culturable 
soil, and the low density of population is probably due less to any lack of 
fertility in the soil than to the fact that the bands of immigrant settlers who 
over-ran the Nerbudda Valley recoiled before the barriers of hill and dense 
forest, behind which the aboriginal population had neither the ability nor the 
enterprise to open out so difficult a country. 

16. The western portion of the Maratha Plain Division comj)rises the fom: 



The MABA.THA PiiAis. The Cotton Distbiots. 

districts of Berar and the districts of Nagpur and "Wardha in the Central 
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Provinces. Tiiesc, v'itli their shallow black soil and light rainfall varying 
from 32 to 46 inches, constitute the most important cotton-growing country in 
the Provinces, and contain the wealthiest and most iwogressive section of the 
population. On the east the IVainganga flows through the “lake country” of 
the Balaghat and Bhandara districts and the north-east portion of Chanda,, 
where with a normal rainfall of 55" the cultivation of rice and sugarcane under 
iiTigation lias been brought to a high stage of development. The mean density^ 
of pojnilation in the whole division is 152, Imt this includes the districts of 
Chanda and Balaghat where the proportion of Government and private forest 
is very high. Excluding the area of forest and unculturable waste land the 
density of the total jiopulation is 236 and of the rural population 208 j^er square 
mile. In the Bcrar and the t^vo ^vestern districts of the jVagpur administrative 
division there is practically not an acre of good land unoccupied. The rapid 
progress of this tract is due directly to the enormous development of the cotton 
cultivation and of the industries and trade connected Avith it. • The enterprise of 
the jicoplc has groAA*n Avith their AA’calth, factories haA’C sprung up, mineral wealth 
has been exploited, and railAA-ays and roads haA'e been constructed or improved. 
The demand for labour has exceeded the supply, and Avith the rise in the standard 
of comfort urban life liase.xpanded, so that the population of the 66 towns in this 
tract forms more than 15 per cent.*^' of the total population of the cotton tract. 
The most densely populated areas in these tracts arc to be foimd in the vaUey of 
the Burna riA’cr in the Payangliat of Bcrar and the A*alley of the 'Wardha river 
in Xagpur, TTardha and the iparora tahsil of Chanda, and excluding the area of 
the large toAA’us the density" A'aries from 258 in the Ellichpur taluk to about 160 
in the Nagpur cottoir area and is generally highest in the Amraoti district of 
Bcrar. The density of the taluks on the hills to the south of Berar averages- 
about 130 and sinks to 118 in the Pusad taluk, AA'hile the AAild coimtry of the 
^lelghat in the north, Avhich belongs more properly to the Plateau Division,, 
has an aboriginal population of only 35 persons per square mile. 


17. The A'alley of the B'ainganga is the only portion of the Provinces 
„ „ Avhcrc the rice crop has been to any considerable- 

extent protected and improved by systematic uti- 
gation. The Kohlis and PoiiAvars, aaEo settled in this valley, are traditionally 
skilful in the planning and construction of irrigation tanks, and their example was 
foUoAved by the Nunbis and other cultivators, so that long before the question 
of protective irrigation AA'as seriously taken up by Government at the beginning 
of this decade, the gieatcr part of the rice area was already under iiTigation, 
though not alAA-ays of a stable character. The discoA^ery of manganese deposits 
at the end of the last decade and the subsequent rapid development of that 
industry, the construction of the Satpura Eailway and of irrigation works large 
and small and the improvement and extension of road communication has created 


a demand for labour and forced up the rates of wages. Even so there is not 
sufficient local employment for the enormous labouring population which 
annually ovcr-floAvs into Berar for cotton picking. The Baihar tahsil of the 
Balaghat district in the north of the tract, which belongs proj)erly to the Plateau 
Divisioni has a large proportion of forest and unculturable area and has compara- 
tively recehtly been connected Avith the larger markets by rail and road. The 
popiilation per square,milc is only 76 in the, khalsa portion and lower still in 
the Avild zamindari area. The density increases in the rich rice land of the 
■Wainganga valley. The Balaghat khalsa area has a density of 219, and the 
Tirora tahsil of Bhandara, Avith the two flomdshing towns of Tumsar and Gondia 
and a AA-ell-developed manganese industry in different parts of the tahsil, has the 
high average of 255, Avhile the khalsa portion of that tahsil has a mean rural 
average of 392 and is one of the most thickly populated rural tracts in the 
ProAunces. Proceeding south the coimtry becomes more broken and hilly and 
the area under forest greater. The zamindari estates AAffiich fringe the more 
fertile portions of the valley are still only sparsely inhabited with a backward 
and unenterprising people; but the population in the better land bn each side 
of the Wainganga is fairly thick, and the Brahmapuri tahsil of the north-east of 
Chanda has a mean density of 168 per square mile. Improvements in com- 
munications and the construction of stable irrigation works is fast opening out 


the lower Wainganga valley, but its colonization is of fairly recent date and its 


— Tto urban population shown in column 9 of Imperial Table ! is abnormally small owing to plague^ 
* • ' ‘ ' 0 2 ' 
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■developmont belongs rather to the discussion on the growth of population. 
Purther south the average population of the primitive trilms which inhabit 
the forests of the AJiiri zamindari thins down to It per square mile, hut along 
the left hank of the Godavari river in the south of tlic Sironcha talisil there is a 
narrow strip of fertile soil whore settlers from the Godavari districts of Madras 
have formed flourishing villages and put all the good soil under crops of juari 
•and summer rice. In this strip the density is as high as anywhere in the 
•district, but the tahsil figure (66) is obscured by the inclusion of large tracts of 
•sparsely inhabited forest and hill. 

18. The Ohhattisgarh Plain proper comprises the open country forming the 



Chhattisgabh. 

upper basin of theMahanadi, It is divided from the valley of the "Wainganga on 
the west by billy and broken country formed by the eastern spurs of the Satpura 
Hange. The hills are continued along the north of Ohhattisgarh by the Maikal 
Plange, which merges to the north-east in the wild and rugged country of the 
western , Gbota Nagpur States. To the south and south-east the country is 
equally difficult and the Kanker and Bastar States have only comparatively 
recently heen penetrated by road and rail. The broad expanse of level country, 
which includes most of the khalsa portion of the Baipur, Bilaspur and Drug 
districts as well as parts of the Peudatory States of Blawardha, Ohhuikhadan, 
Bbairagarh, Nandgaon, Sarangarh, Baigarh, and Sakti, is thus shut up on 
all sides by hill and forest-clad teacts, most of which form the estates of chiefs 
uud' zamindars whose ancestors, originally officials under the ruling dynasties 
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>of Cliliattisgarh, had, by virtue of tbe wild and difficult character of the tracts 
vthey administered and their remoteness from the headquarters of the paramount 
power, obtained an hereditary independence and a quasi-proprietary status 
which was acknowledged by the later Governments. The country which 
was originally the home of jjrimitive tribes of the Munda and Dravidian 
races, was colonized by settlers who came in from the north through the 
vjubbulpore and Mandla districts. The Haihaya Eajput dynasty for centuries 
ruled over Ohhattisgarh from their principal seat at Rattanpur and, isolated 
.as it was and by virtue of its physical characters almost exempt from immigra- 
tion and change of inhabitants, the tract developed an individuality of its own. 
'Thus in his language and his religion as well as in many aspects of his social 
life the Chhattisgarhi remains distinct from his neighbours and has only 
recently begun to respond to the influences of the higher civilization on his 
western borders. The average rainfall of the Ohhattisgarh plain is 49 and is 
favourable for the growth of rice, which flourishes on the red or yellow soils 
which cover the greater part of the plain. The heavier black soil which lies in 
stretches along the Sheonath and Mahanadi rivers and elsewhere in the hollows 
and depressions of the undulating country, is an excellent wheat-growing soil, 
but since the early nineties, when tbe sudden rise in the "price of wheat 
temporarily stimulated the growth of that crop, the area under wheat has steadily 
• declined and rice now occupies 'over 50 per cent, of the gross cultivated 
•area, being grown mainly without irrigation and in good land double cropped 
with wheat, linseed or one of the spring pulses. The tract is almost entirely 
-agricultural, the only large towns being Raipur and Bilaspur. It is traversed 
from east to west by the Bengal Nagpur Railway and is connected with 
the northern markets by the Katni-Bilaspur branch of the Bengal Nagpur 
Railway. A branch railway runs from Raipur to the south-west to Dhamtari, 
.and feeder roads now traverse the tract and connect it with most of the 
centres of trade. The export trade is almost entirely with tbe western cities 
■ of Nagpur, Berar and Bombay and with Jubbulpore on the north- w^t. 

The average density of the population in the three British districts is 
147, which forms a mean between the densities of the Maratha Plain and the 
.Nerbudda Valley. The percentage of culturable and cultivated land is about the 
same as in .the Nerbudda Valley, but considerably less than the corresponding 
proportions of the Maratha Plain. If we add the seven States which are situated 
in the open country the density is 150 per square mile. The rural population lies 
.thickest near the banks of the Mahanadi and its tributaries the Sheonath and 
Kharun. The group of small states on the west, viz., Nandgaon, Khairagarh 
^md Chhuikhadan, are fully cropped and have a density of 181. In the centre 
'Of the Drug district the khalsa portion of the Drug tahsil which has no Govern- 
ment forest area has the high density of 239. Here black soil alternates with 
red and the cultivation is very close. To the north the Bemetara tahsil has 
mostly black soil but suffered heavily at last famine. The population is less 
.thick here, being 219 over the malguzari portion. The southern portion of the 
district has a far larger proportion of poor soil, and the density of the khalsa is 
only 178. Purther east, the Raipur district has a total density of 136 persons 
per square mile. The Raipur tahsil has a rural density of 216 and the whole 
tract on the west of the Mahanadi, which flows from south-west to north-east 
through the district, is thickly populated. The lai’ge area of the Mahasamund 
■tahsil on the east of the Mahanadi is comprised, chiefly of hilly and wooded 
-country held under privileged tenure and is sparsely populaled except in the 
■malguzari tracts on the north-west. The Mungeli tahsil on the west of the 
Bilaspur district contains good black soil, but with the northern portion of the 
‘Drug district and the Kawardha state on the west suffered severely in the latter 
part of the decade which ended with the famine of 1900. The density in the 
.khalsa portion is 154, considerably less than in the southern portions of the 
Bilaspur tahsil, where the malguzari area has a population of 240. The northern 
portions of this tahsil which abut the Satpura hills are broken and wooded, and 
here and in the north of the Janjgir tahsil the population is sparsely distributed. 
The central and southern portions of the Janjgir tahsil have the highest rural 
population in Ohhattisgarh, the population in the malguzari areas in the fertile 
-tracts along the Mahanadi falling at 289 per square mile. This tract includes tlie 
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closely iuliabited zamindaris of Oliandrapur, Padampur and Mallcharoda, 

formed part of tiic area of tlic Sainbalpur district remaining to these 
Provinces, ' wlien tbe larger jioidion of tliat district was transferred to Bengal. 
The adjacent States of Salcti, Eaigarb, and Sarangarb are also closely populated, 
tbe small State of Salcti having a density of 250 persons per square mile, 

Tbe two States of Kankcr and Bastar wliicb have been included in this 
division lie south of the Mabanadi valley and are drained to tbe south by the 
Indrawati and its tributaries. Tbe country consists largely of forest and bill, is 
remote from the paths of settlers from tbe more advanced tracts and inhabited 
chiefly by aborigines of tbe Dravidian race. The density in Kanlcer is 89 and 
in Bastar 38. 

19. The five States of Surguja, Jaslipur, TJdaipm’, Korea and Chang Bbalcar- 

lie on tbe north-eastern 
boundary of tbe Central 
Provinces. The country 
consists largely of forest 
and bill, with here and 
there extensive table- 
lands lying at an eleva- 
tion of over 2,000 feet or 
nide basins shut in by 
tbe surrounding hills. 
Tbe population is largely 
comprised of aboriginal 
tribes of tbe Munda or 
Brandian families and 
the cultivation is of a 
poor description, much 
of it consisting of tbe 
//ifm or daliiya cultiva- 
tion, in which a catch- 
crop of rice or rough 
millets is raised in the 
ashes obtained by cut- 
ting and burning a por- 
TitE CnoTA NAortTB Dmsiox of forest just before 

tbe rains. The distribution of tbe population varies entirely ndtb'tbe physical fea- 
tures of tbe country and tbe difficulties of an enumeration among aborisinal people 
in country of this sort suggest that tbe figures have to be received with caution. 
Jasbpur, which has considerable table-lands, has tbe largest recorded population of 
89 per square mile. Surguja, which lies in a basin surrounded by hills and forest, 
has 71. Tbe valley of tbe Mand in Udaipur contains some fertile land, and the 
density in this State is 61. Tbe country of other two States has been described 
as a “tangled and dense mass of bills, ravines- and pla-teaux.” Their population 
is largely nomadic and falls at 38 in Korea and 27 in Chang Bbalcar. 

20. At tbe end of tbe remarks on density of population in tbe Oentx’al Provin- 
gexekai. discfssiox op the ces in the Census Commissioner’s Eeport of 1901 for • 
facioks nEiTSEMixiso dexsiit. ffig -yrhole of India tbe following comment occurs : — ■ 

“ On tbe whole, then, we may say that tbe dete7'mining factor of density 
in tbe Central Provinces is tbe rainfall, modified by tbe effect of tbe various 
ranges of bills wbicb reduce tbe area available for cultivation and divert the 
rain-bearing winds.” 

The above generalisation appears to me to be hardly correct even as a brief 
description of tbe factors wbicb determine tbe distribution of density in tbe 
Central Provinces. If we consider tbe results of tbe preceding analysis of 
densities in districts and natural divisions, we shall find that -apart from the- 
arbitrary boundaries of districts tbe most tbicMy populated parts of tbe Central 
Provinces and Berar are tbe cotton tracts watered by the Purna and Wardba, 
the rice tracts of tbe-Wainganga and Mabanadi Yalleys and the wheat country 
along the southern banks of the Iferbudda. These are tbe only large tracte 
where there is ■ any considerable density of poixulation, though here and there ja>. 
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<o\vn such as Saii^or or Seoni forms the cc'ntrc of a small area with a high 
(lens'iiy that rapidly Uiins out towards the edges. oS’ow so far from there being 
any unifonnil.y of rainfall among these Iracts the normal average rainfall varies 
irom 60" in tlu^ ‘Wainganga Valley and JO" in the Chhattisgarh plain io the low 
mean of 35" for the llerar districts, the I’rovincial mean being about J 8". Again 
as compared to the rest of the Provinces, sparsely inhabited traets like the 
rvfandla and Chanda districts have a normal rainfall of 52 and 40 inches, while 
there is no continuous tract in the Central Provinces or Berar where the 
normal distribution of rainfall is so adverse as to render cultivation of any 
kind imj)os‘;il)lo. Again if we attempt to correlate density of population with 
the population of culturahlc land in any area it has lirst to he determined 
exactly what is meant by “ unculturahle land.” Por the purposes of agri- 
cultnml returns and of the subsidiary statements of the report unculturahle 
land includes area under forest and other areas not availalile for cultivation. 
IVe may exclude the latter from consideration as they probably consist of hills, 
stony land, rivers, tanks, inhabited sites, etc. As regards forest the matter is 
not so easy. Gondwana was notorious for its vast stretches of impenetrable 
jungle, and, apart from the area of malgnzari and zanTindari forest, the 
Government fore-t. at tlie jiresent lime covers 27 percent, of the area of the 
Central Provinces and Bcnir districts. A glance at a map on which forests 
are marked will show to how groat an extent the forest traets arc interspersed 
with the inhabited areas; for e\amj)1e the Amraoli and Hoshangahad districts, 
wliich aix' sit mated in the centre of the most fertile tracts, have as much as 32 
and 2Cl j>or cent, of their areas under Government forests resj)eetively, while 
in the lace tracts of the Chhattisgarh plain, the Paijiur district h.as J1 per cent, 
of forestand nncultumhh; land. 

But the ])rescnt distribution of forest is to a large extent of an arbitrary 
clinracter. It Avonld ‘^eein that (ho colonists, who eamo from the northern, eastern 
and western borders of the Provinces along tlio natural jiasscs made by the rival's 
and gaps in the hills, settled in (he more open tracts along the main rivers, 
the S'erlmdda Valley in (he north and the Berar, Xagpur and Chhattisgarh 
7 )lnins in the south. Hero they were content to o])cn out the more fertile 
land to cultiv.'ition and cut hack the forests to the edge of the surrounding hills. 
Tnnnigrat ion, however, must, have been fitful ; and, in tlie disturhed jiolitical 
conditions of the country and with a constant battle against famine and 
epidemic diseases, (lie growth of the jiopulation never created any great pressm-e 
on the land. I'kiw ventured to Icjivc llio valleys and cross (he harriers of the 
hills, while those who did so were cxiiosed to the decimating ravages of malaria 
which is endeniic tliroughout the more wooded tracts. Thus wliile the open 
couirtry develojied, large villages wore formed, and some of these by the natural 
advantages of tlieir position as central markets for the exchange of produce or 
by some ])olitical opjiortunity, or by hotli, grew into towns and became centres 
of urban industries and urhan life, large tracts of fertile country have remained 
almost imcleared of foi'cst and inhabited only by the unentorprising aboriginal 
Avho had retreated before the jidvancing settler. ]\Iucli of the eastern and 
.southern portion of (ho Chanda district, the lower valleys of the Waiuganga 
and the Bandia rivers arc as culturahlc as any of the land in Bhandnra, while 
the rich forests of the Allapilli reserve in the Chanda district and parts of the 
Banjar valley in the south of the i\Iandla and north of the Balaghat districts 
cover as promising rice land as can he found in the Provinces. There is indeed 
evidence of inscriptions recently discovered tlmt part of the, uiiper Banjar valley 
was once the scene of a flourishing Bajput settlement dating back to tile 7th or 
8tli century. All those tracts, however, Avero remote from the centres of early 
cut erjirise .and civilization, and some are cut off from the highAVuys of migration 
and trade by stretches of AA'ild and hilly country, which has onlj’^ lately been 
penetrated by road and railway. 

The influence of liistory still prevails. Later administrations accoiited con- 
ditions as they stood. The settlement of Government forest area Avas based on 
the distribution of c.xisting forests and on economic considerations and is under- 
going considerable modifications. The introduction of scientific methods of 
agriculture, tlie development of artificial irrigation and the extension of com- 
munications are changing the conditions, and if many of the tracts under 
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zamindari and Govornmcni forest are not in the fuiuvo opened out to tlio settle- 
ment of a tlonrisliing cultivating poi>ulation it will be duo to ])oHtic.al and ew>- 
nomic considerations and not to any lack of culturability in mueli of tbe land 
itself. It will be seen, tberefore, tliat the principal dclcnnining fnefor of the 
general distribution of the pojiulal.ion in the Ccninil Provinces and Perar was 
not so much the rainfall but the j)hysical characi eristics of tbe country which 
decided the routes by which the immigrant colonists apjiroached and pene- 
trated the Provinces and the tracts in wliich tluiy could settle and expand. 

21. Leaving tbe coiisideraiiou of the general disfribution of density over 
Till! iir.i.ATiv); I)i:kmtv or the provinces, we may now consider the rclativo 
wi;u,-TNiiAiiiTi.D Ainus. ])resKUTe of pojmlation in the various wcll-inh.abited 
areas; avo may divide those into three classes, the cotton areas of the Marntha' 
plain, the wheat (and other B))ring,cro])) areas of the Nerbudda Valley and the 
rice areas of the Wainganga Valley and Chhattisgarh jdain. The conditions in 
the cotton areas arc duo to tbe sjieci.al nature of that brop and have been 
sufficiently dealt Avith. 3t Avill be interesting, bowover, to consider the relative 
density in the Avheat and rice areas and the factors Avhich probably determine it , 
some of Avhich have already been indicated. IVe have seen that, Avhilc the rural 
density of the cultivated portions of the Nerbudda Valley ]>robably never 
exceeds 200 per square mile, tbe Paijnir tahsil sujiports a rural jiopulation of 
21G, the Drug tahsil has 210, the Bcmetara tahsil 210, the.Tanjgiv tahsil (kbalsa) 
289, Avhile the Sakti State has a jiopulalion of 250 ])er square mile. Again, if 
Ave take the pressure on the cultiA'aicil acre, avo find the net cropped area falls at 
1’85 per head of population in Drug, at 1*1G in Bhandara and at 2 in lloshangabad 
and Narsinghpur. 11*1101 is the reason for this dill'ercnce ? It has usually liecn 
assumed that rice land is cajiablo of supporting a larger population than Avheat 
land, but, even if this is so, there are other more imjiortant economic factors 
which determine the present case ; and here accessibility has had an influence 
on density of population contrary to that Avhich .it has in determining the 
general distribution of population over the Province as a avIioIc. 

The chief rice areas of the Province have been for years landlocked and 
_ cut off from all easy access to and from outside. 

■■ ■ The soil, adapted to the groAvth of rice and coarse 

millets has generously responded to the often rude and careless cultiA'ation of a 
primitive and prolific people. Till comparatively recently the only means of 
getting rid of the surplus produce Avas through the agency of the Banjaras, 
whose caraAmns of pack-bullocks carried rice and millets to the more advanced 
tracts of the Nagpur district and the districts of Bcrnr. There Avas and is prac- 
tically no export of rico to the cast. In 18G3, Avlien the export trade of rice by 
road had achieved some importance, it Avas calculated that only about one- 
eighth of the surplus produce of Chhattisgarh Avas cxx>orted. The raihvay from, 
Nagpur to Raipur Avas not open till 1888 and Avas not continued to Calcutta 
till tAvo years later. The consequence was that food-grains were extraordinarily 
cheap, the prices in 1861 to 1864i being nearly 100 lbs. of rice and more than 100 
lbs. of wheat per rupee. There was no movement of population, the tract was 
little disturbed by the raids of marauding bands or conquering armies and the 
inhabitants, Avho consisted of aborigines and low caste Dravidian Hindus who had. 
freely intermixed Avith the indigenous tribes, multiplied with the fecundity 
which is associated with easy conditions and a loAV standard of life. Population. 
developed, Avhile the moral and economical position of the people stagnated. 

22. Conditions were entirely different in the Nerbudda Valley. The tract 
The Wheat aheas Communication with the markets of 

the north and west of India and even in Akbar’s 
time the AA'heat* of the valley supplied Gujarat and the Deccan. Seoni-Malwa 
and Harda Avere the centres of a large export trade of wheat and other - 
grains and in the decade before the opening of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Raihvay in 1870 the Avheat trade was in a most flourishing • condition, Avhile- 
between 1872 and 1891 the quantity of exports from Hoshangabad nearly trebled.. 
The price of Avheat in 1861-63 was 43 lbs. to the rupee, and with the opening ' 

* I ara aware that the proportion of wheat cultivated in the Nerbudda Valley districts varies considerably^ 
^om time tc time and that there are other cereals grown which together exceed in value the produce of the- wheat fields,. 
Wheat, however, hasheeu the dominant and characteristic crop of the valley, an^t is convenient to speak of the ^^wlieat" 
crop and '‘'wheat-growing tracts*' without prejudice to the importance of the other crop**. ' . 
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of the raihray it rapidly rose. Under the influence of prosperity and trado 
towns sprang np along the valley and hecame centres of commerce, industry and 
civilised life, and even in 1872 the m-han population of the Kerhudda Valley- 
districts included more than a quarter of the total population. U nlike Chhattis- 
garh the population moved in response to the social and economic influences to 
which it was exposed. Labour went out in search of employment and wages, 
and the more prosperous portion of the population congregated into the towns 
attracted by the amenities of urban life. 

Such are perhaps the chief economic factors which have mainly determined 
the distribution of population in the principal tracts. Other factors of a more 
dynamic character such as the relative fecundity of the different races, and the 
more recent movements of population under the influence of social and material 
progress will be touched on in considering the growth of population in Chapter II. 

23. Subsidiary statement II of this chapter classifies the tahsils according- 

ox xhb PorI^..Tro^- ^^nsity of population. It has aff eady been 

Classitied accobdc-g to Dessitt. remarked that a comparison of the density ot tahsils- 

is often misleading as it so frequently depends on 
the amount of Government or private forest included in the tahsil. Thus, the- 
fact that a tahsil has a low average density does not preclude the possibility of 
some considerable part of it being fairly densely populated, and this pheno- 
menon actually occurs in several cases of tahsils whose mean population per square 
mile is less than 160. Taking the statement, however, as it stands, it appears- 
that about half the population of the Provinces is distributed over an area 
which occupies nearly f of the whole area of the Provinces. With the excep- 
tion of 3 per cent, of the population, which includes that of the K'agpur and 
Amraoti cities and is concentrated in a small area with a density of 300 — 4*50^ 
almost the whole of the remaining half is distributed over nearly J of the area 
with an average density of 150 — 300 persons per square mile. The thickly 
inhabited areas are most extensive in the Maratha Plain Division, where 68 per- 
cent. of the population occupy -o- the area. On the other hand, a imiform 
sparsity of the population is conspicuous in the Plateau Division, where over 
the whole area only one of the tahsUs has an average population of "more than 
150 pei-sons per square mile. Thus, the comparative thiimess of the population 
of the Provinces can be realised by the fact that, taking as a unit an area which 
averages 1,279 square miles or 1-28 per cent, of the whole area (omitting Native 
States), in only two cases is the aggregation of population (including urban 
population) sufficiently close to bring the density of the unit above 300, and in 
no case does any one of the units contain a population exceeding 450 per 
square mile, while the average density is about 100. 

TJie Distribution of Fopulation over Toivns and Villages. 

24. Subsidiary Table III attached to this chapter gives the principal 
statistics exhibiting the distribution of the population over towns and villages. 
Seventy-six per thousand of the population reside in towns and the remainder 

„ „ in villages. Df the town population rather less- 

than one-third lives in cities or large towns or over 
20,000, and rather more than one-third in small towns of 6,000 to 10,000;. 
These proportions, however, cannot be taken as normal as the number and 
distribution of the urban population has been seriously affected by the pre-- 
valence of plague in the west and north-west of the provinces, and the dis- 
persion of the population of the towns over the villages must also to some extent 
affect the statistics of the size and class of -villages. Thus, in the Hoshanga- 
bad district alone, there is a decrease of over 20,000 of the normal urban- 
population, a large portion of which must have been scattered over the -villages- 
of that district and the adjoining tracts. Partly for this reason and partly 
because the factors Avhich have determined the size of -villages and the distri- 
bution of the urban population in different tracts have been exhaustively 
treated in previous reports I propose to deal here very shortly -with the subject. 

Of these factors some are historical, e.g., the importance of the chief village of 
the pargana under the Maratha Government and the congregation of the rural 
population for the resistance of the incursions of marauffing gangs, and some 
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Definition of Town. 


axe economical suoli as the influence of trade and communications. These have 
been set forth on pages 16 and 17 of Mr. Bussell’s Beport of 1901, and I do not 
propose to reproduce them. 

25. The definition of town included all Municipalities, Civil Lines, Can- 
tonments and every other continuous collection of 
houses permanently inhabited by not less than 
5,000 persons which the Provincial Superintendent of Census might decide to 
itreat as a town for census purposes. There were according to this definition 
117 towns in the Central Provinces and Berar, of which 65 towns belong to 
the Central Provinces British Districts, 17 towns to Berar and five towns to 
■the Beudatory States. The urban population returned at the census shows a 
•decrease of 91,000 or seven per cent., but the decrease is largely fictitious and 
is due to the outbreak of plague in the Nerbudda Valley and Maratha Plain 
Divisions. It is impossible on this account to deal with the interesting ques- v 
tion of the concentration of the population in the towns which is undoubtedly 
taking place in the Maratha Plain Division. A re-census was only under- 
taken in some of the larger towns, and, even if the re-census figures can be 
-accepted as correct, they are not always suitable for comparison as they were 
-taken at a different season from the general census.* The disturbance in the 
figures of population caused by plague vitiates throughout any comparison of 
-the number of towns or their class or of the urban population generally with 
the statistics of previous years. The proportion of urban population is largest 
fin the Nerbudda Valley and the Maratha Plain Divisions, the number retm’ned 
■per mille as residing in towns in these divisions being 113 and 114, while in 
the Plateau Division and Chhattisgarh Plain the proportions are 39 a^d 28 
respectively. The Chota Nagpur Division contains no place classified as a 
•town at this census. The urban population has undoubtedly increased both 
iin the northern and in the Maratha districts, the cotton industry and trade ' 
•especially attracting people to the towns of Nagpur and Wardha and of the 
districts of Berar. A large proportion of the Muhammadan, Christian and 
Jain population live in towns as well as practically all the few Parsis found 
in these Provinces, But in all towns except Burhanpur, where Hindus and 
Muhammadans are almost equal in number, the Hindu population largely 
predominates, while Aniinists are numerically insignificant in urban areas. 
In regard to sex, males largely predominate in the town population, the num- 
ber of'females in the urban population being 930 per 1,000 males. This excess 
■of males is possibly exaggerated by the fact that females are sent away from ■ 
towns infected by plague, but apart from the fact that a proportion of the 
town residents are traders or labourers who have temporarily migrated to 
towns without bringing their women folk, the majority of the towns are 
situated in tracts in which males are generally predominant and are inhabited 
by those sections of the community, e.g., higher caste Hindus, Muhammadans 
and Jains, among whom the proportion of females is least, and it is a practically 
universal, rule that the proportion of female children to male children born is 
lower in urban than in rural areas. IJmrer in the Nagpur district is the only 
considerable town in which females out-number males, and this may possibly 
be due to the large population of Koshtis and Mahars among whom females 
always predominate. Of the small towns having an excess of females most are 
•situated like Mandla and Brahmapuri in tracts in which the female generally 
•out-numbers the male population. 

26. Of the two cities of more than 100,000 inhabitants the city of Nag- 
CITIES XAorcr. population of which was 128,000 in 1901, 

‘ ‘ ■ " declined by 21 percent.; but a re-census of the town 

held in the month of September, when the effects of plague were thought to 
have disappeared, re-srilted in a return of 134,000 persons. The population of the 
to"wn has, therefore, increased by about 69 per cent, since 1872, and as the area 
of the city is 20 square miles, the present density of population is nearly 7,000 
per square mile. Oufing to the fact that I was unable to obtain from the 
ylunicipality or elsewhere any statistics of the areas of the various wards of 
Uic Nagpur city, it is impossible to deal in detail with 'the question of the 

• fsurn, four.<l«l on tlio vit.nl flnt'istics, arc tiFclcJS for »ny rractical purpose in urban areas, as not only is 

iti to-.TU, ii'.scccratc but u-.ijiation is cvc.n wore important tlian natural variation in all urban areas. 
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density of the population Tvithiu the city limit, hut according to the re-census 
- figures, u’hich are tile only figures 'worth quoting, the average population of a 
municipal circle is and the average numher of occuj)ied houses 949, while 

the average numher of persons per 100 houses is 470. It would appear advisable 
that in a city of this size and importance some estimate should be obtainable 
of the^'congcstion of the population for jmrposes of sanitation and of muni- 
cipal administration. At the time of the census some 40,000 persons belong-- 
ing to the city of Nagpur were disjoersed in the vicinity and over the 
adjoining country, and I thought that it would be interesting to obtain, if 
possible, in the re-census of the city some idea of where these jDeople had actually 
scattered during tlie ifiague. I asked, therefore, that in one of the columns of 
the schcchtlc it should be recorded in respect of every j)erson enumerated at the 
re-census in what district he was enumerated at the general census. It was 
found, however, that the information returned was very imperfect, and it was 
not thought worth while to tabulate it. The increase in the Nagpur city during 
the decade is certainly not due to any natural growth of the population as the 
death-rate of the decade falls at 64 per cent, against a birth-rate of 41. As the 
chief city of the Province and the headquarters of the local administration, 
there is, however, a concentration of population of all kinds into the city and its 
suburbs. The expansion of the administrative organisation and staff of the 
Provinces has increased the uuml)er of officials of all kinds at the headquarters 
of the pronnccs. A large extension of the civil station towards the west has 
been necessary to provide accommodation for the European population, while 
accommodation for the over-flo'w of the better class of the Indian poj)ulation has 
been obtained by the creation of a new suburb to the south of the city. The 
completion of the soiithern loop of the Satpura Railway between Gondia and 
Nagpur via Nagl)hir has placed the city in direct touch with the rice and sugar- 
growing tracts to the south-east, while a not inconsiderable iDortion of the ex- 
ports from the Plateau districts find their way to Nagpur through Gondia. As 
a centre of cotton trade and industry the city has reaped the benefit of the 
“boom ” in cotton dining the decade. Thus the trade and wealth of the city 
have increased, and the income of the municipality has risen from four lakhs in 
1901 to ten laldis in 1910. At the same time the demand for labour in connec- 
tion with the factories and the extensive building 25i'ojects has attracted a large 
concourse of workers, both skilled and unskilled, a substantial number of whom 
have found regular employment and have settled do'wn as permanent inhabitants. 

27. The population of the city of Jubbulpore has increased from 91,000 to 

101,000. Although the city has been attacked by 

j tn3iiuxpoi?ii« T * f* pjiTTfT— 

plague in five years or the decade, there was no 
outbreak at the time of the census, and the return of the pojDuIation is jorohably 
normal. The increase is due partly to the raising of the strength of the mili- 
tary garrison by one British regiment, two Native regiments and two batteries 
of artillery, and to the opening of the Gun Carriage Eactory which has attracted a 
considerable amount of skilled labour from the north of India. The city is also 
a large centre of trade aud industry and is one of the main termini of tlie 
Satjjura Railway. It is divided into ten wards, of which, the average popula- 
tion is 10,066 persons. The average number of persons per 100 houses is 427. 

28. Of the towns between 20,000 and 50,000 inhabitants the towns of 

Saugor, Raipur and Khandwa all show a fair in- 
crease, There were outbreaks of jjlague both in 

Akola and Burhanj)ur. The j)opuIation of Akola is probably more or less 
stationary, but Burhanpur, which shows a decrease of over 10,000 persons, is 
undoubtedly a, decadent city. The town of Amraoti has been adversely affected 
as regards its po]Dulatiou and general importance by the amalgamation of Berar 
with the Central Provinces which entailed the removal of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner’s com’t and other offices to Nagpur. 

Of the towns between 10,000 and 20,000 Kamptee, Ellichpur, Karanja, 
Akot, Shegaon and Khanagaon, all of which show a considerable decrease of 
po^mlation, were infected by ^t the time of the census. Kamjatee and 

Ellichpm* are, however, both declining cities. The former has suffered by the 
gradual diminution of the military garrison and the continual menace of its 
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•complete dissolution, and is losing its trade to Nagpur. The latter, which was 
up till 1904i the headquarters of the Ellichpur district, has, by the re-constitu- 
tion of the administrative areas of Berar, been reduced to a sub-dinsional 

headquarters, while its military garrison has been 
entirely removed. The marginal statement gives 
the figures of the re-census of those towns in this 
category wliich were re-counted after the disappear- 
ance of plague. Of the towns which show a fair 
increase in this class,' Chanda and Dhamtari owe 
their increase to the extension of railway lines which 
brings them into closer touch wfith the large markets 
of the Province, Damoh, Hinganghat and Teotmal 
profited by the general improvement of the conditions of the tract in which they 
lie, and Chhindwara and Seoni, which are now connected with the centres of trade 
by the Satpura Bailway, are becoming important trade centres. Murwara is an 
important junction of three railway systems and has a flourishing lime-burning 
industry. 

29. The majority of towns fall in the class whose population is between 
6,000 and 10,000. Most of those in this class which lie in the Nerbudda Valley 
and Maratha Plain Divisions and which show a decrease in population were 
sirAM Town's affected by plague at the time of the census. The 

marginal statement shows the population returned 
at the re-census of some of the more imporrant of 
these towns. It is impossible to deal with these 
towns in detail, but attention may be drawn to the 
variations in population of a few of them which 
illustrate the intluences of various factors affecting 
urban population. Thus, the increase in the 
population of the town of Drug is chiefly due to. 
the establishment there of the headquarters of the new Drug district. Basim, on 
the other hand, has decreased mainly OAving to the redistribution of the Berar 
-districts which reduced it from a headquarters of a district to the headquarters 
of a sub-division. Again, Btawa, in the Saugor district, has increased by 
the location there of a large railway population, and the opening of neAV railway 
lines has similarly benefited towns like Gondia in Bhandara and Brahampuri 
in Chanda. On the other hand, Warora, in the Chanda district, is gradually 
losing its importance and population owing to the closing of the colliery there 
and to the extension of the railway to Chanda and Ballapur which has taken 
away its importance as a terminus. The town of Bhandara shows a decline of 
nearly 7,000 persons, and the Deputy Commissioner, while attributing part 
of this decrease of population to the plague, says that Bhandara itself is not of 
any great importance as a trading town and is not likely to show any great 
increase of population in its present circumstances. Balaghat, which is now 
eonnected with the main line of the Satpura Bailway, has slightly increased 
^ in population, but, in spite of being the headquarters of a district, it has never 
been a large trading centre, and the considerable export of grain from the 
Balaghat district ^ carried on chiefly from Gondia and Tumsar stations on the 
main line of the railway which are served by good roads. The town of Mandla, 
however, seems to have benefited to the fuE from the development of that district 
during the decade, which is largely due to the opening of the branch line of 
^ Satpura Bailway from Nainpur to Mandla. The smaller towns of the 
Wardha and Veotmal^ districts, e.g., Ashti, Sindhi and Dmarkhed, have shared 
the prosperity of the districts in Avhxch they lie. 

30. The definition of village presented little difficulty, as over the larger part 
vniAGEg. of Provinces, including the Feudatory States of 

... . ,, j ,, Chliattisgarh Plain Division, the mouza, as the 

ymage is called for purposes of revenue administration, presents a well recog- 
msed unit and in all except the remoter areas is determined by definitely surveyed 
loundanes. In the case of small viUages the mouza consists of a single collec- 
-ir*'!!, V ^kich the cultivators of the surrounding fields reside together 

1 tue few artisans who practise the rude industries necessary to rural life. In 


Town. 

1 Population 

1 at General 

1 Census. 

Population 

1 at 

1 re-census. 

Basim . , • 

1 9.0G3 

■ n,2i7 

Paratwara • • 

1 4.001 

6,fl62 

Hoshangatjad 

1 6.?<03 

12,029 

TnmBar 

j 4,378 

6,647 


Town. 

Population 
at General 
Census. 

Population 

at 

re-census. 

Akot , 

12,583 

14,830. 

Karanja 

. 12,&17 

12,852 

Pllichp ir 

. 13,f'09 

24.43.5 

IVardba 

lO.Ml 

12,540 

Khamgaon . 

. 10,123 

13,171 

"Kamptee . 

. 17,165 

23,992 
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the case of the larger villages, the extension of the cultivated area or the crowd- 
ing of the village site has sometimes necessitated the distribution of tlie surplus 
population in hamlets situated usually at a short distance from the central village. 
These hamlets are for administrative purposes, as well as in the social life and 
sentiment of the people, treated as a part of the village to which they belong. 
Special arrangements were made at the time of census that none of these hamlets 
should be omitted from enumeration. In the remoter areas which are not subject 
to a direct administration, and where the population is less settled, the village is 
somewhat less accurately defined, but even where the population is partially 
nomadic there is usually at any given time a definite collection of houses or huts 
which has a separate name and individuality, and it was the business of the local 
•census officer to discover and schedule such settlements. In the Chota Nagpur 
Division, where the revenue mouza does not exist, the residential character of the 
village was emphasised in the definition which described a village as a collection 
of residential houses together Avith the adjoining hamlets. 

The majority of the villages of the Central Provinces and Berar are 
small. Large villages are associated with extensive blocks of cultivation, and a 
development of social, commercial and industrial life, to which in large tracts, 
•especially in the Chhattisgarh, Plateau and Chota Nagpur Divisions, the people 
have not yet attained. Even in the Nerbudda Valley Division more than half 
the people live in villages of under 500 inhabitants and less than 6 per cent, 
in villages of over 2,000 persons. The Maratha districts have the largest propor- 
tion of big villages, and in the Maratha districts proper considerably more than 
half the population live in villages of from 600 to 2,000 inhabitants, this class 
being most popular in the Bhandara district. Amraoti, Nagpur, Akola, 
Buldana and Wardha in this Division all have a fairly high proportion of large 
villages, while in the Nerbudda Valley Nimar has the highest proportion. In 
ibe Plateau Division 68 per cent of the people live in small villages, in the 
Chhattisgarh Division 62, and in the Chota Nagpur Division 64 per cent. 

Souses and Families, 

31. As the house forms the principal unit on which the enumeration of 
tob House ccnsus is based, the definition to be adopted 

must be settled at the earliest stage of the proceed- 
ings, and must be that which is most suitable to the conditions and circum- 
stances of the Province. As may be imagined from the heterogeneous character 
•of the Central Provinces and its mixture of races and nationalities, almost every 
type and variety of house is to be met with in its boundaries but perhaps the 
house of the ordinary agriculturist forms the most common type. The house of a 
malguzar or well-to-do cultivator stands in a compound of 46 to 60 feet square 
surrounded by a mud wall. It is usually built on three sides round a central 
court- yard or "chauk,” from which a low narrow verandah leads into the 
rooms behind. The family sleeps inside in the winter and outside in the summer, 
-cooking is done in one of the rooms, and bathing in the chauh. In the compound 
:are sheds for cattle and spare sheds for guests. The house is built of brick or 
mud according to the means of the owner, and is roofed either with tiles or thatch. 
The substitution of tiles for thatch is rapidly spreading in all but the least 
.-advanced parts of the country. The houses of small tenants and labourers foUow 
much the same plan, but frequently have only one room for the family and one 
for the cattle and in material vary from the pattern described Avith mud Avails 
and tiled roofs to the poorest hut consisting of a thatch roof supported by a few 
rou‘?h posts and eross beams with walls of grass or bamboo screens. Where 
-as is almost universally the case in the Central Provinces, such a structure 
•forms the abode of a separate family and is divided from the compound of the 
neighbouring house by some definite demarcation, the house forms a Avell-defined 
and easily distinguished basis for the purposes of census enumeration. In the 
Chhattisgarh Division it is customary for nearly related families and their 
servants to live together in one enclosure, and as each family has a sepsrErs 
hut the numbeT of huts in one common enclo.sure h f/jmfitnneH 
It is in this tract that the greatest difficulty oceurs in cymnection ^ 
..definition of house. 
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32. The definition of house adopted for the., purpose. of census 'was practi- 

. depinitiov op house ' ®®^su8 and , 

OEPINITIOU HOUSE. ^ (depends on the house as a structural unit and not, 

-as in some other Provinces, on the family as a social unit. The definition 
funs By a house is meant a building which has a separate main entrance from 
tlie common space or compound and is used as the dwelling of one or more- 
families.” The definition was fortified hy explanations and illustrations, the- 
object of which was usually to secure that every structure that was in any 
respect an independent tenement should' get a separate main number. Thus 
it Avas definitely laid down that in the case of enclosures the compound of bhe 
enclosure rvas the “ common way ” of the separate sheds opening from it, so 
that these should be numbered separately. Again the separate tenements of 
chauhs and servants’ lines were to receive each a separate number ; and though 
some excejAtions were made, as in the case of large private houses, where the 
enumeration was carried out by a special enumerator and the internal number- 
ing of tenements was subsidiary to the main number of the town or village, the 
tendency was certainly in the direction of 'the greater sub-division of separate 
tenements than at the tAvo previous censuses, when houses inside enclosures 
usually did not receive a separate main number. The general opinion among 
Deputy Commissioners is that the definition adopted (which Avas; issued at the 
very beginning of proceedings) Avas in the end fairly generally understood and 
fairly uniformly applied. It is more generally popular than the clmlliawar 
definition, which identifies the household with the commensal family and its 
dependents and servants. It is now familiar to the people and is probably more- 
suitable to the varied conditions of these Provinces than the family definition. 
The latter was, however, retained on this occasion in ,the five States recently 
transferred, from Chota Nagpur, as it had been in force in them in the census of ' 
1901, and it was inadvisable to introduce a new definition until the conditions - 
in the States Avere more clearly known. 

33. The average number of persons per house at the present census is' 

shoAvn in the marginal statement and. 
compared with the corresponding averages 
of the three previous censuses. The average 
in the Provinces varies between 4*7 in the 
Jubbulpore and Berar Divisions and 5*0 
in the Ohhattisgarh Division. The Peuda- 


Atebage Numbee oe Peebons IE A' House. 



1881. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

Central Provinces and 

4-5 

6-0 

4-9 

4-9 

Berar. 


4-r 



Central PrOTincos, Britisb 

4-8 

4-8 

4-9 

- Dietricts and Berar. 





Bexar .... 

6'7 

4-9 

■4-8 

4-7 


in Jashpur. 


Vaeiatious iu the Size oe 
tee Housekolu. 


tory States show the high average of 6 ‘6 
with 5*6 in Surguja, 6‘7 in Bastar and 6‘9 
As has already been explained, the clmllimoar definition was in . 

force in the five States of the Surguja group, but . 
the strxActural definition applied to Bastar. As the 
changes made in the natme of the definition would tend to reduce the average 
' of persons in the house by multiplying the number of houses, and' the greater- 
accuracy with which the definition was applied would also tend in the same 
direction, it is evident that the increase in the average as compared with 
previous years must indicate either a greater tendency for several families to 
•live in the same house as described in the definition, or an increase in the 
number of members constituting the family. 

34i. The family was defined as consisting of persons Avho are in the habit 
Tee faeiet. living and messing together with their resident 

dependents' and servants. Where the Hindu joint, 
family system is still in full force the commensal family may often consist 
of a large number of members, but throughout the Provinces it is becoming 
more and more the fashion for the family to split up by marriage and for the 
married sons to start independent houses and messes! Sometimes this disjoersal 
of the family is postponed till the death of the father : but with the continual, 
sub-diAusion of agricultural holdings and the growing complexity of occupa- 
tions in toAvns the tendency for the various members of the family to break 
off and start an independent household is everywhere increasing. Amongst 
the aboriginal tribes AA'here adult marriage is common it is the usual pra'ctice 
for the ncAvly-married pair to set up an independent establishment at once, and 
in the case of the loAver groups wdiich are often a mere congeries of out-castes- 
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from other castes or tribes and still freely admit out-siders {e.g., the Dhanwars), 
the various members of the family will after marriage refuse to eat with one 
another and even to cross the threshold of one another’s houses. The number 
of families as distinct from the number of houses is supposed to he entered in 
column 4 of the Block List, hut this is not corrected on the census night and is 
probably not a very reliable record. It is probable thatjn something like 90 per 
•cent, of cases the family and the household are identical. If the household 

or family, then, consists usually of the 
parents, the young children and the depen- 
dents, who are generally aged members of 
the family, the variation in size would 
largely correspond to the variations in the 
age constitution of the population. The 
marginal figures will show the compara- 
tive proportions of children under 16 and 
old people over 60 and the average sizes of 
families at different censuses. The local 
•differences in the numbers of the household are intimately connected with 
the varying degree of fertility of the people who mostly inhabit them, those 
portions of the province like Ohhattisgarh and the States which are inhabited 
by aboriginal tribes or low Dra vidian castes having the larger families but it 
is probable that the influence of the extra fecundity of these peoples in the 
■comparison between the size of their family with that of the more advanced 
pop^ation is somewhat counter-balanced by the extra cohesiveness of the 
family among higher Hindu castes. The subject of the family is treated from 
;a somewhat different point'of view in the appendix to Chapter VI — Sex. 
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. 35. In the definition of house it was laid down that every building having 

„ a separate municipal assessment was to receive a 

separate number, but many bouses and huts in 
towns are unassessed to taxation, and in their case the general terms of the 
definition were maintained. It was probably in the towns that the larger pro- 
portion of cases occurred where two or more independent families inhabited one 
structural house and were included under one number, but it is unlikely that the 
number of these cases would greatly affect the general identity of the household 
with the family . The greater independence of tovm life and the larger variety of 
•occupations available to the people accentuate the tendency of the family to 
split up early, and these circumstances are reflected in the smaller average of 

persons in the urban household. The 
average in the Provinces is 4’6, and the 
average of divisions and districts keeps 
very near to this figure, varying between 
4’3 in the Peudatory States, where the 
mban population is very small, to 4‘6 in 
the Nagpur Division, which has a high 
urban population. The comparative 
figures of jprevious censuses are given in the 
margin. 
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SuBSiDiAKY Table IV. — Nuaiber ber mille of the Total Population and of each 
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SunsiDiAKY Table A'.—Towns Classified by Popul-vtion, 
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Subsidiary Table VII.— Persons per House and Houses per Square Mile. 
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Movement of the Population. 

30. The iU\ck\aiaoiAK in the poinilaiion oxhibilcd by previous censuses liavo 

been dealt -with in detail in past Censu.s Jlcfiorts, 
M0Yi;Mi!KT8 rniou to 1001. recently ill the Gazetteers, and will only be 

briefly recapitulated here. The total uutnber of jiersons enumerated in the 

Cent nil Provinces at tlie census 
waosm! of 1800 was 9,030,083. In the 

period between 1800 — 1872 the 
next census occurred tlic famine 
of 1800, but the provincial jiopu- 
lation of 1872 sliowcd a .slight; 
increase and .stood at 0,223,531 in 
that year on the old area. On the 
present area resulting from the 
recent exchanges of territory, the 
adjusted population of the Central 
Provinces for the year 1872 was 
8,051,730, while the population of 
Borav according to the 1867 census 
was 2,227,054, During the decade 
hetween 1872 — 1881 there was a 
rapid recovery from the effects of 
the famine of'lSGO, checked only 
by epidemics of cholera and 
small-pox. The census of 1881 
showed an increase of 20 per cent, 
in the Central Provinces British 
districts, 49 per cent, in the 
Feudatory States and 20 per cent, 
in Berar. Between 1881 and 

lerj mi ISII «CI »5ti . .... r. i-i 1 

1891 the condition of the people 

continued on the whole to be prosperous, though the latter part of the decade 

was marked hy some seasons of scarcity and high h'if Jhc 

unhealthy year in 1889. The increase duiang the decade n as 9 6 Dm 

British districts, 23 per cent, in the Feudatory 

decade of 1891—1901 was one of continued calamity. In seven out of the ten 
years there were severe epidemics of cholera and in four years besides the two 
great famines of 1898 and 1900 there were partial iailiu-es of crops, '^e popeja- 
tion of the British districts decreased by 9-2 per cent. In the Feudatoiy States 
the decHne was 4-8 and in Berar 6. A calculation made in the India Repoit 
of last Census (paras. 121—128) places the ahnorinal mortality of Central 
Provinces at about 735,000 for that decade and the loss hy balance of mi^iatiou 
at 70,000. The Famine Commission calculated that P°P^^Don ot iierar 
found hy the enumeration of 1901 was less hy abput 277,000 than that ivhich it 
should have been had the decade been one of ordinary prospenty. I^^^o yerir 
of the decade subsequent to 1894 was the birth-rate of the Central Provinces 
higher than 33, and in 1897 it fell to 27 permille. The death-i-ate of the Central 
Provinces in that year rose to 69 and in 1900 stood at 68. In Berar tlmre was 
an excess of deaths over births in five years out of the ten and in 1900 tne 
birth-rate fell to SI'S and the death-rate rose to 82-7. While allowance has to 
be made for defective reporting during periods of famine and for the effect on the 
provincial d,eath-rate of the mortality among half-starved immigrants 
neighbouring areas, these statistics will serve to exhibit the condition of the 
population at the beginning of the decade 1901 — ^1911. The scarcity fell yflh 
greatest severity on the lower orders of society. The Dravidian tribes of the 
Central Provinces lost nearly 12 per cent, of their number and the lower labouring 
■castes almost as many, the proportion decreasing as we ascend through the 
cultivating and artisan caste to the higlier grades. On the other hand, the high 
mortality at the two extremes of life and among the weaker members of society 
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left IV pojHiliilion purged of its weaker elements and with constitution improved 
holh physically and morally by the trials it liad gone through “ Though the 
population was almost decimated, though at one period nearly a fourth of the 
total ])opulation came on relief lists, though land went out of cultivation, cattle 
died, cheap crops took the iilace of valuable ones, while prices rose to levels 
never before attained, yet. amidst all this hopeless depression and seemingly 
complete demoralization there emerged almost as if by a miracle a now spirit of 
viiionr and energy. It had apjiarcntly needed a severe trial and tribulation to 
bring nut. (jnnliVies and energies which had .so long lain Latent during the 
iinterior ])eriod of early e.xistencc.”* 

;]7. The decade of 1901 — 1011 can conveniently ho divided into three periods 
co.vM;uwon.irnrcu.ri;*oi-i!Ui Consisting of (1) the years 1901 to 1007, (2) the 
I'An -nM?. seavciiy year 1907-1908 and (3) the remaining years 

10l»S — lOlO. L'or an account of the conditions prevailing the first period, 

I cannot do better than 
quote pari of the 1st 
Clia])ler of the L’amine 
llcport of 1907-1908. 

“ Tlie talc of the years 
dial followed those un- 
ha|)i)y limes" (f’.e., the last 
ye.arK of the previous 
<leeade) “is one of gradual 
hut sure recovery among 
the agricuUunil classesand 
of lapid progre.^.s in com- 
merce. The famine of 
lllOU w;is followed by two 
fair seasons. In I'Joi-OS 
there was a general failure 
of rice in t he districts where 
that staple is of most iin- ' 
]>nrfnncc and famine condi- 
tions were declared to exist 
in the llaijmr district, whore 
the relief lists in I90.J 
included iiiore than 59,000 

PTsojis, while .'•,000 were 
r.dieved in Hilaspnr, and 
nearly 2,0fl0 in ]!;>!n"hal 
and Bli.andani. Xine 
l.nhhs of revenue were 
remitted and 0i lakhs 
suspended, nearly tlie 
^vholc of which wore 
afterwards remitted. 

'I’lic same yteir, however, 
brought, to (heX'orthern 
and Xh'rlmdda Valley 
district^ :i finer wheat 
harvest, than they had 
enjoyed for ten years, 
with an out-turn of TM) 

])or cent, in Iloshanga- 
had, ].‘i0 in Sangor and 
Damoli, :ind 120 in five 
other districts. 'J’ho 
season of 1003-0i w.as 
the host that liie Provin- 
ces, a.s a whole, had 
enjoyed since pre-famine 

days; Sfandla, Botnl and Wardlia reaped bnmpor crops, and in several others the yield was 
above the normal. In lOO l-Oo the AYaingang.a rice districts fared badly again, and the rabi 
crops of llio northern districts were very seriously damaged by frost, but the provincial out-turn 
of all crops was as liigli as 88 per cent, of tho normal. The j^ear 1905-06 was a fair one, the 
northern and central districts doing well. Rico failed in Bilaspur and the situation seemed to 
bo critical for a time, but tlie failure of ordinary works to attract labourers showed that no 
distress existed. In 1906-07 tho harvests were good, especially in Raipur and Bilaspur, 
wliere tho rice crop was 40 per cent, .above an average yield. 

•Chief Commisaionor’s Resolutiou No. 1242 (Fin.ance Dopartmeiit), dated 3nd An,^ust 1911. 
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CIIArTEE, II. — JIOVEM15NT OV THE POPULATION. 


" It will thus 1)0 soon that in tho ncvcn years following tho last great famine there were* 
occasionally local (Hsasters, but there were also seasons when some districls enjoyed excep- 
tionally fine hai'vo.sts. 

"Every year since 1900 has witnessed an extension of tho area ocoipiod for cultiva- 
tion and there has been no year at tho close of which it could not bo said tliat the ])rospority of 
the cultivating classes had advanced. In no part of tho provinces has progress been more rapid 
than in tho cotton tracts. Tho value of land 

has risen everywhere, and tho demand for it is oxlr.aordinarilv keen in tho cotton country ; 
in Berar, almost tho whole of tho area availahlc for occujiation has boon taken up, and in 
Nimar considerable areas of Government forest, which have hcon excised for ryotwari settle- 
ment, are being r.apidly colonized. Tho prices for agriculfui-al produce have generally been 
high_ since the famines. In lOOfi-Q't, owing to tho excellent harvc.sts reaped in these provinces 
and in Northern India, tho}' receded to a point somewhat below those of Ihe normal period, 
preceding tho first famine, hut f^uhscquontly tho poorness of tho seasons brought (liom hack to 
a higher level, from which they have shown no tendency to I'cccdc, and tho good harvests 
reaped in these provinces during the year immediately preceding the recent sc.arcity must have 
brought large sums into tho pockets of tho cultivating clas.scs. 

"Substantial as has boon the- improvement' i)» tho condition of the .land-holder it has 
been even more remarkable in the case of the labourer, whether he works on the fai-m 
or seeks employment in tho towns. If cultivators have an^’tluJig now' lo complain of, it is 
the dearth of labour, and the absorption of a large ])art of tlieir extra ])rofils in the increased 
rates of W’ages tli.at thej' are compelled to p-aj-. Generally unthrift}-, the labouring clas.ses are 
the first to succumb when times arc hard for all and the famines left their number seriously 
depleted. Since then the cry has been for workers i-ather than for work. Agriculture 
itself has steadily increased its demands, hut has found itself obliged to compete with the 
still more rapidly increasing requirements of commerce, and it is no exaggemtiou to say that 
the labourer has been in a position to dictate his own terms. Ginning factories have .sprung 
up all over the cotton tracts, and for several months in the yc.ar provide cmj)loymcnt at rate.s 
which enable the labourer to live in comfort and, if he wishes, to put by something for the 
rest of the year. The present decade has seen the rapid growth of the mining industry 
which, in its main branch, tho quarrying and exirort of manganese oi'O, is entirely new, and 
the enterprise has found the local labour market quite insufficient to meet its demands. In 
addition there has been extensive railwaj- construction in the south of the province, while- 
' the scope of the operations of Government in the construction of public works has grc.atly 
extended, not only in the erection of buildings and the opening of communications, but also 
in the schemes of state irrigation which hax-c been taken in hand since the famines. Tho 
Public "Works Department budget in 1907 provided for oxjionditure of 50 lakhs as against 20 
lakhs before the first famine of the nineties, xvhile the irrigation budget, then non-existent 
amounted to 14 lakhs, and Local Boards and Municipalities -were much better supplied -with 
funds. There has been a general rise in the standard of -w-ages and the rise is more than 
proportionate to the rise in prices which has nccessit.atcd it. The labourer has never been in 
better case. ” 

38. The general prosperity of the j)eoj>le chrring this period is. reflected in 
the vital statistics. The decade opened with the low birth-rate of 29‘2, the direct 
consequence of the debilitated condition of the people during and immediately 
after the famine. The reaction came immediately and by 1904 the birth-rate 
had risen to 63'6 and in the subsequent year to 64. Prom this high level it 
dropped slightly but in 1907 still stood as high as 52'3. Owing to the excep- 
tionally high infant mortality of these Provinces, due to climatic conditions 
combined with ignorance, insanitary customs and malnutrition, the death-rate 
usually fluctuates closely with tho birth-rate, infant mortality accounting for 25 
per cent, of the total deaths. The low death-rate of 1901 and 1902 is primarily 
due therefore to the low birth-rate to which factor may be added the compara- 
tive paucity of old and weakly persons who had succumbed to the famine and 
the consequently healthy constitution of the popnilation. As these latter influ- 
ences lost their force the death-rate gradually rose with the bntli-rate. Except 
in 1905 the mortality from plague Avas a considerable factor, but in that year 

infant mortality was greatly alfectedby the abnormal 
cold in the early part of the year and deaths from 
malarial fever and non-epidemic diseases ivere gene- 
rally high. In 1906 a severe epidemic of cholera 
was especially serious in Berar and the year was 
generally an unhealthy one. In 1907, though cholera 
was not present deaths from bowel comjflaints were 
more usually numerous especially in the juar-eatiug tracts of the Maratha 
Plain. 


DEATn-KATES 1901—1907. 


1901 

1902 

1903 
190-1 

1905 

1906 

1907 


21-6 

27-6 

36- 3 
32-3 

37- 21 
43-47 
41-70 
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39. After six years of prosperit y .and progress the provinces sustained another 

selbaclv in the disastrous year of 1908. The failure 
■ of the linrvcst Av.as occasioned directly by the 

pronaturc cessation of the monsoon of 1907 and (he distress that .attended it 
caused, not so much l)y a deficiency of food stocks as by the liigli level u^hich 
flu' jn-ices of food gnains reached. The three monsoon months of 1907 brought 
rain nl)ovc (lie average in anionnf in twelve disfricts and below the avcivage in 
ten, the rainfall at (be end of duly and during August being hc.aa-o,'.^ After a 
short hraik at tlio beginning of So])tcmher, there "was fairly good r.ain in the 
second week iji parts of the southern district, but it was badly distributed. "With 
flic excejttion of a few sm.all local .sliowcrs (he monsoon then ceased entirely .and 
October was practically rainless. The failnrc of crops was most serious in the 
nortlit'rn half of the Provinces including the districts of Saugor, D.amoh, 
.Tnbbulporc, ^fandla. Pctul and jiarts of ITosIiangahad, IS’imar, Sconi and 
{'lihindwara and affected a ]if)]mlafion of about 2,709,000. In the remainder of 
tlu' Provinces the condition was not so serious, Initnll classes felt tlic pinch of high 
jiriccs. Till' situation was met. by a large extension of ordinary work.s, the relief 
of the w(‘nving community flirongli tlicir trade, and a certain amount of gratui- 
tous relief iu the north of the Provinces. The net. expenditure in famine relief 
was re.33 lakhs but indirect losses of revenue amounted to twenty lakhs and 
incrca'^e in exjicndiimc to alifuti the same. Tlic adverse conditions of the year 
were not retleclwl in ilu‘ vital statistics. The climatic conditions were not un- 
favonnilde, and while the hirtli-nitc (.>2‘S1) was the liighcst recorded for twenty- 
six year.'' the death-rate fell hehov that of the ]wcvions year to 8ST2. Cholera, 
jtlague and small-jiox were les.; jin.'vnlont than in some jirevions years, and though 
the cpidemie of malaria which .sjiread over northern India touched the northern 
districts of the I’rovincc.s it never attained anything like the .severity that it did 
in the more distro-S'-cd districts of the United Province.s, 


•JO. The .subsequent ])eriod is one of recovery from the depression of 
Tiir Vri-i I'-'-s -.i K'U) 1907-08. TJic mon.soon" of 190S w.as on the whole 

‘ s.atisfactojT and the out-turn of the princiiial crops 

nc.arly ajqironched the norma). There were scattered outbreaks of plague, 
small-pox, ehoiern and mnlari.al fever during 1909 hut the public licalth was 
on the whole good. Prices at tlic beginning of tlie year were liigh, but ample 
emjdoynieiit was nvailaliJc for the labourers and wagc.s were higli. Tlie birth - 
r:ite (.ol'Od) was little lower than in the previous year and the death-v.ate (33’Q9) 
fell considerably. The year nns one of recovery from the depression of 
1907-1908 and .‘•bowed that the vitality of the people was unaflected by the 
previous di.snsi roils .sen.son. 'J'ho monsoon of 1909 was again favourable. The 
cropped area incri'a'^cd by a million acres and Inimper crops of cotton and wheat 
were reaped, rice being not less than tlie average. Prices wliich had declined 
during that year opened in 1910 lower than in .any preceding year of the 
decade and the .statistics of trade hear witness to the general improvement in 
1910. The abnormally high hirlli-ratc was the result of reaction after 

the had season of l,t)0B and the number of births as usual determined the pitch 
of the death-rate (JJrSS) which was also influenced by the prev.alence of 
cjiidemic malarial fever consequent on the heavy rainfall of 1909, and by 
plague and cholera in the Nerhiulda Valley and IMaratha Plain Divisions. The 
year was one of further jirogress in industrial, commercial and .agricultural 
pros])crit.y. 

J'l. Hitlici'to the birth and death-rates liave been used meivly as means 
for estimating the character of the year as regards the health of the people. 

If, liowever, we jiroposc to use the records of births 
Tiir vei; or Vital .St.wibtics. and deaths registered from time to time as a check 

on the actual census figures of the growth of the 
population, or as a means of determining hoAv much that growth is due to 
the rcjiroductivc power of the people and how much to the balance of migra- 
tion, it. is clearly necessary first to form some general estimate of the 
accuracy of the records on Avhich anj’- conclusions are to be based. Special 
points will lie dealt with in considering the statistics of districts in more 
detail. 
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42. The registration of vital statistics now extends throughout the -Central 
„ _ Provinces British Distriets and Berar. The svstem 

was extended over tne zamindan areas of Ohnattis- 
garh on the 1st of January 1898, and to the zamindari areas of Chanda and 
Drug (an area of 4,849 square liiiles) from the 1st of January 1908. The 
general method :ioes not suhstantiaily differ from that deserihed in jn’evious 
census reports! Under the system which has been in force in the Central 
Provinces British Districts, the responsibility in rural areas for reporting- 
births and deaths in the village lies on the Mukaddam and Kotwar under- 
the rules under the Laud Bevenue ilct. The reports are entered in uniform- 
report books kept by the latter official, and these are taken by him to the- 
Police Station on the day fixed for his periodical report— -i.e., generally once a 
week. The officer in charge of the Police Station-house enters the report in his 
register and sends weekly a copy of the entries to the office of the Civil 
Surgeon of the district, where the periodical district returns are compiled. 
In Municipal Towns the obligation of reporting rests on the head of the house- 
under the municipal la-w, and the failure to report is occasionally visited bjr 
a prosecution. The conservancy staff also report occurrences independently^ 
to the Secretary of the Municipal Committee. The municipal members, are 
supposed to interest themselves in verifying the reports, and in small muni- 
cipalities the vaccination staff is employed in checking. In both riwal and 
urban areas touring officers of the Revenue, Police and Medical Departments 
are supposed to check entries and record the results of their check. The record- 
ing of still-births was - only introduced in the Central Provinces on the 1st 
January 1910 ; in Berar still-births were recorded throughout the decade, but. 
the record is generally considered unsatisfactory and inaccurate. The system: 
of registration in Berar, which before amalgamation differed slightly from: 
that in the Central Provinces British Districts, is now substantially the same 
as in the latter. The obligation to report occurrences in rural areas lies in 
Berar on the village Patel. In the Feudatory States, the Central Provinces, 
system has been introduced in some of the more advanced States, but the- 
amount and efficiency of the standard of checking is probably not high, and 
the statistics will not be used in this discussion. The most important check 
in riual areas is that of the vaccination staff and the police. ■ The number of 
discrepancies between the police registers and the Kotwars’ books and the: . 
omissions noted by the vaccination staff are uot, as a rule, large. The errors, 
found by the Vaccinating Superintendents in 1911 come to about a half per 
cent, of births and one and a half per cent, of deaths, which, as remarked by 
the Sanitary Commissioner, “goes far to jDrove the truth of the common 
assertion, that numerically for rural areas we arrive at fairly accurate results.” . 
Unfortunately the record of the results of checking does not differentiate 
between the sexes, and there is therefore no statistical basis for estimating the 
relative accuracy of the reporting by sex ; but in the rural areas of these pro- 
vinces where tht proportion of the lower castes is veiy high and the system of 
purdah is confined to the upper section of the small Musalman population and 
tlie comparatively small number of up-country brahmans, Rajputs, Banias and 
ivayasths, there does not appear to be any reason for a tendency to omit the 
births and deaths of females, while any such probability would be least in the 
remoter parts of the province where registration was most likely to be 
inaccurate. In urban areas it is possible that some vital occurrences among 
females arc intentionally suppressed and it is generally likely that a larger pro- 
portion of births are omitted than deaths, as the latter hold the imagination and 
memory more forcibly than the former. The number of recorded female births 
per i,000 male births in the last decade was 954 which is above the average 
jiroportion of most countries in Burope, vh., 948. Though the proportion of 
fem.Tles to males both at birth and death has increased since last eensus, the 
increa.se in the ratio of female deaths to male deaths is much greater than in 
the case of births. As the proportion of the sexes in migration is about the 
‘-nmc in 1911 as in 1901 the alteration in the proportion of the sexes in the 
p->pulaliou corresponds to that of the vital statistics. 

The general opinion exprcs.sed in the Sanitary Reports and the reso- 
lution of Government upon tlie registration of vital stati.stics is that, while 
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the reporting of .actual oeciUTeuccs is 25Pobably fairly aceurate, the classification 
under the diseases rvhich caused death is very untrustworthy. This -view is 
confirmed by Major Kenrick who in the course of his investigations into mala- 
ria had continual opportunity of testing tlie accuracy of registration. Beport- 
ing in Bcrar has been found to be specially accurate. It is generally accepted 
that the reporting in towns is always less accurate than in rural areas, and in 
Burhanpur a special checking officer in IDlO^found 12 omissions in 26 houses 
belonging to the Bohra communitjL Duidng an outbreak of plague, registra- 
tion, especially of births, ahvays goes to pieces. 

43. The marginally noted statement compares the increase in the popula- 
cosirAnisoN nEi'^vErs' Deduced PorraATioK tion of the Central Provinces and Berar by 
A^•D Ceasus poruLATiox. scx siucG tho lost census, according to ^ the 


Variation 1901 — 1010 in pojnilaiion according to 
Census and Vital Statistics. 


census figures on the one hand and the 



Persons. 

Alalcs. 

Females. 

Eiccps of population 
aecordinr to census. 
Excess of births over 
deaths. 

l,sm,830 

l,0ffl.035 

010,621 

1,027,503 

700,781 

830,727 

Difference (excess of 
census over vital 
statistics). 

317,343 

213,261 

101,001 


vital statistics records on the other. It 
will be noticed that there is a difference 
of over three hundred thousands of persons 
of whom about two-thh’ds are males and 
one-third are females. If these vital 
statistics figures were absolutely correct 
the excess of increase shown by the 
census figure ought to be due to the 
balance of migration. An estimate of the actual number of immigrants and 
emigrants during the last 10 years jiresents considerable diffierdties. We 
might argue in this way. Of the 048,207 persons born outside the Province 
but enumerated in the Provinces in 1901 a death-rate at 40 per mille per annum 
vdll have accounted for about two-fifths, leaving 388,924 of these persons in 
1911.*' After deducting these from the 743,067 foreign born persons enumerated 
in the Provinces in 1911, the remainder viz., 354,143 represent the survivors of 
those who have immigrated during the decade. If we imagine them as coming 
in to the Provinces in about equal numbers every year of the decade and subject 
to an ordinary mortality we get an annual immigration of about 44,000 persons 
in the decade. A similar form of calculation would give an annual emigration 
of about 18,000 persons from the Provinces during the year. This estimate is of 
course of a very rough nature, and is based on an assumption of a more or less 
regular stream of permanent migrants. As a matter of fact, migration is 
spasmodic and largely of a casual or temporary nature, as will be seen in a 
fuller discussion of the subject in Chapter III, 

Por purposes of comparison with the vital statistics, however, we can 
use only the figures of migration from and to the Central Provinces British 
Districts and Berar, as the birth and death rates of the Peudatory States are 
hot included in the figures given. Taking figures from Subsidiary Table V 
(Part II) of Chapter III, and using the same method for getting rid of the 
immigrants previous to 1901, the survivors of the immigrants since 1901 
amount to 329,189 {viz., 664,813 — of 669,373). This represents an average 
immigration of 40,925 persons ner annum, or a total number of 409,260 immi- 
grants in the decade. Similaily calculated the survivors of the emigrants since 
1901 amount to 144,685, which would represent about 179,720 who left the 
Provinces during the decade. The difference between these figures (409,250 — 

' 179,720) comes to 230,630 which falls short of the difference between the census 
figures and the deduced population by 86,818. A part of this deficiency is 
probably due to omissions of births, especially of females during the plague. 
It is also probable that the death-rate of immigrants in the calculation is over- 
estimated, especially as there was considerable recent immigration for harvest 
purposes, while the large jn-oportion of males in the excess of the census popula- 
tion over the deduced poioulation is accounted for by the fact that more males 
immigrate than females and more females emigrate than males. Thus 'for every- 
100 males gained by migration there were only about 70 females gained. 

'44. We may conclude this review of the accuracy of the vital statistics with 

some notice of the chief diseases which have con- 
moetalitydueto eaetioular tributed to the mortality during the decade, bearing 
Diseases. mind the unsatisfactory nature of the diagnosis 

of diseases by the reporting and registering staff, and the consequently only 


^ i.e.j n death-rate calculated year by year on the figure of 190J . 
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approximate nature of tlie statistics. ■ The Provinces -were fairly free from' 
cholera -which is a seasonal epidemic along some of the rivdrs in the middle months 
of the year, and in only one year, viz., 1906, was the disease at all virulent. 
In. that year the mortality was 3‘26. per mille,'the epidemic being serious in 
the western districts of the Maratha Plain and to a less extent in the Nerhudda 


Valley Division. Cholera attacks the sexes about equally, the male death-rate 
being slightly higher than the female. Small-pox which is usually at its worst 
in the hot weather months accounted for r2 per cent, of the deaths in the decade. 
The epidemic was worst in 1906. Small-pox is prevalent in all Divisions alike 
and is frequently confused with chicken-pox, measles and other similar diseases. 
Dysentery and diarrhoea accounted for 8'2 per eent. attacking both sexes alike. 
Bowel 'diseases are particularly prevalent in the central tracts of Berar, and are 
probably due partly to the consumption of juari which has been pitted in the 
ground and is produced for sale and consumption after the lapse of a year or some- 
times several years. This “ peo ” juari, which emits an abominable smell and 
is usually in a state of fermentation is bought up cheap by the poorer classes 
whenever there is a rise in prices. Another cause Avhich possibly contributes to 
the prevalence of bowel complaints in Berar is the scarcity of fresh water in the 
tracts along the Puma river, the water in the wells being frequently brackish 
and unhealthy. Plague accounted for 6‘2 of the deaths and was especially 
virulent in 1903, 1904, 1907 and 1910, when it was prevalent in the towns of 
the Maratha Plain and N'erbudda Valley Divisions. Dnlike the experience in 
the North of India plague seems to attack the sexes about equally in these. 
Provinces, the male mortality being slightly higher. The large excess of female 
mortality from plague in North India is doubtless due to the close purdah 
system which is little practised here. The bulk of mortality is due to 
diseases diagnosed as fever. Major Kenrick’s interesting report on the results 
of his investigations into the character and distribution of malarial fever in 
these Provinces has thrown a good deal of light on the effect of malaria on the 
birth and death-rate of the population, which varies according as the malaria; 
is endemic or epidemic in character. Without going in any detail into the 
subject the general conclusions may be set forth. While epidemic malaria 
causes a fall in the birth-rate in the year following the epidemic, endemic mala- 
ria has no appreciable effect on the intensity of the birth-rate, but has a marked 
effect on its monthly distribution, which is further described in the Chapter on 
Age at para. 143 of this Report. Again, while an epidemic of malaria is accom- 
panied by a rise in the death-rate during the ejiidemic, endemic areas have a 
permanently higher death-rate than healthy areas, the mortality of children 
being particularly high and forming 55 to 66 per cent, of the total mortality. 
Major Kenrick is of opinion that in hyper-endemic areas there has been very 
little increase in the population , during the decade, and he notices a higher 
proportional female birth-rate in endemic malarial areas than elsewhere. 
Epidemic malaria is most prevalent in the northern Division and there were 
epidemics in 19Q3, 1905, 1907 and 1910. The hyper-endemic areas lie chiefly 
along the foot of -the Satpura Hills and in the more wooded and hilly portions 
of the Provinces. Under the present system of vital statistic's returns it is difficult 
to isolate these areas. It would certainly seem advisable that the areas under 
registration should be deflinitely classified as hyper-endemic and otherwise, and 
I'believe that there is some prospect of this being done. Olassifi ed in this manner 
the returns by sex of births and deaths for each month in the year would afford 
veiy interesting material for the statistician. 


45. I ■wiU now proceed to deal in detail with the variations in the popula- 
_ ' ' „ tion disclosed by the present census. The variations 

TARIATIOX IK PorUlATION, . -f r>/m j. 1 • it* i? -i rini 

Since 1891 up to and including the census of 1901 
have been discussed in considerable detail in the statistical portion of the District 
Gazetteers. I shall confine myself therefore principally to a discussion of the 
character and extent of the variations during the last decade and the principal 
factors which have determined them. The variations from census to census 


arc clearly shown in Imperial Table II, and in the various subsidiary tables ap- 
pended to this chapter. It wiU be convenient to review first the alterations in the 
population of districts and Natural Divisions, and end by a summary of the 
conditions ol change in the Province as a whole. 
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46. Tlie population of Saiigor has increased by 16'3 per cent. The actual 
Tiir. nkkbpdda vabky Division- ; pojinlation is somewhat higher than the deduced 
sapqok asd damoh. population, hut the district seems to hare lost rather 

than gained by migration, the immigrants being less and the emigrants more 
than in 1901. There has probably been some inaccuracy of registration in the 
urban areas resulting in the omission of, births. Saugor is one of the districts 
which lost most heavily in the famine and scarcity of the decade ending 1901 
and the population is still well below the figure of 1891 and has not greatly 
progressed since 1872. The district suffered in the scarcity of 1907-08 and the 
death-rate was sensibly affected by cholera and fever, while mortality was high 
in 1906 during a fever epidemic. The birth-rate stood high throughout the 
decade, reaching 62’69 in 1908 and the natural recovery of the population is 
marked. The variations in the population of the tahsils have closely followed in 
an inverse manner those disclosed in 1901. The wheat.tracts of the Khmai and 
Saugor tahsils, which lost respectively 26 and 24 of their population in the 
Xnevious decade, have recovered respectively 18 per cent, and 17 per cent. The 
Eehli and Banda tahsils which suffered less in the bad seasons have gained 16 



and 12 per cent, respectively. The headquarters town of Saugor has increased 
by over 8 per cent, and has so far luckily been free from xdague. Damoh suffered 
less in the famines than Saugor, the* decline in population in 1901 being 12 per 
cent. The increase at the present census is 16'7 per cent, which is slightly 
higher than the deduced population. The Dejmty Commissioner points out 
that in the rural areas the dedueed population practically agrees with the actual 
population, and the slight gain that there has been in migration is confined to 
the expansion of the town of Damoh. The birth-rate has averaged 53 and the 
death-rate 38 per mille and with the exception of some fever, small-pox and 
cholera in 1906, 1907 and 1910 the decade has been healthy in sjnte of the set- 
back in 1907-08 owing to a partial failure of crops. The district has more than 
recovered the pojmlation it lost and the density per square mile has increased 
since 1872 from 96 to 118 or by about 23 per cent. The Hatta tahsil which lost 
over 21 per cent, of its population in the lean years has increased by 20 per 
cent, and the Damoh tahsil which suffered much less by 15 per cent. 

47. The increase in the actual population of Jubbulpore is 9 ‘6, that of the 

natural jropulation being 11. The rise in the town 
juBButroEE. popiilation is, as has been pointed out, largely dim to 
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expansion hy iininigraiion, plague linving (.a1<cn olT 25,838 ])crfiouH during flic 
decade, so that in only one year has Ihe hirtli-ralo of (he city area exceeded the 
deatli-ratc. The Murwam tahsil in the northern portion of the district soinc- 
Avliat roscnihles in its history, ])opulnl.ion and natural conditions the'two districts 
of the Yindhyan Hills, It snlVered lieavily in tin: had seasons f)f the previous 
decade. Its birth-rate is higher and death-rate loner than those of the rest of 
the district and tlic recovery of il2’3t) in its nopnlaticri is jjrohahly helow the 
actual facts as the seasonal migration of Jahonrers to the soiitir nmst iiavc 
somcwliat depleted its po])nlation at the time of the census. TJiis tract contains 
the flourishing town of Ivnlni-^lnrwarn whose ])o])nlalion lias risen during the 
dccado by 12 per cent. In the Sihora and .Tuhimljiorc tnhsils the rise in popula- 
tion is 10 and 11 per cent, resjieetively. The small hut densely pojmlalcd 
Patau tahsil which has only lately been constituted in the heavy wlieaf-soil of 
tlio Nerhudda Yallcy jiroper has gained practically nothing of the IS jicr cent, 
of population which it lost at. last census. lYe seem to get here into conditions 
similar to those of the Nansinghjiur district and the central .strip of tlie 
Hoshangahad district, where the expansion of pojuilation has hcen at its 
minimum, but it is also possible that the newly constituted tahsil area has not 
been accurately isolated for ]mrposcs of statistical comjiarison and that the 
stationary nature of its population is thus partly fictitious. 

The deduced population of the Jxihlmljiorc district falls short of the 
actual population by about 10,000 por.^ons. Calculated in the manner indicated 
in paragraph 43 above, there appears to Jiavc hcen a balance of about 5,000 
immigrants, hut this is probably below the actual flguve. The Hcjiuty Conimis- 
sionor suspects the recorded figures of vital statistics of 1004, in wliicli year a 
high birth-rate and a low death-rate arc recorded. It is probable Hint registra- 
tion in the city areas is not accurate, especially during visitations of plague, hut 
as pointed out by the Heputy Commissioner the incrc.ase in the jiroportion of 
males is fully explained by the large additions to the military garrison and by 
the influx of adventurers and traders to the town ivlio do not usually bring their 
women.. 

48. The most important tracts of the Narsinglipur and Hoshangahad 
districts lie on the heavy wheat-growing soil on the soutli hank of the Kerbudda 
river. lYith a rainfall of 61 inches and a soil naturally retentive of moisture 
„ the crop is prncticallv indcpondcut of irrigation so 

long as the monsoon is normal. 4 he tract is well 
provided with markets and a railway running along its length carries away, 
largely for foreign export, the produce of the wheat fields and places it in 
immediate touch with tlic centres of trade and poiiulation in the north, west and 
east of India. With all these advantages we find a rural jiopulation which is 
either stationary or declining. The pojiulation of Harsinghjmr in 1911 lias 
fallen below that of 1872 by 4'6 per cent, while llosliaugabacl has only gained 
6T since that year. In a tract niucli owes its inhabitants largely to immigra- 
tion the balance of migration has been adverse at both the last censuses, while 
the natural population shows an increase of only 7 i)cr cent, in Hoshangahad 
and only 3 per cent, in Narsinghpur. 

Some discussion Avill be found on the subject of the stationary nature of 
the population of the Nevbudda Yalley in the Hoshangahad and Narsinghpur 
Gazetteers. It may be of interest to go in some detail into the conditions winch 
the available' statistics disclose. Briefly reviewing the history of the Narsingh- 
pnr district, the Deputy Commissioner remarks as follows : — 

“ This is the smallest district in area in the Central Provinces, and the smallest but 
two in population. Its census has now been taken on six occasions, namely, 1566, 1872, 1851, ‘ 
1891, 1901 and 1911. In 1806 its population was 337,000. In 1872 it rose to 839,000, hut 
I find it stated in the District Gazetteer that there are grounds for supposing that the census 
of this year was inaccurate, and that the population was understated. In 1881 the population 
increased to 366,173, giving an increase of 26,173 on the figures of 1872. Again, in 1891 the 
figure rose to 367,026, giving a slight increase of ^ per cent, on 1881. But this is the highest 
point yet reached. The next decade of 1891 — 1900 was of a most abnormal character. The 
number of deaths exceeded that of births in 1891 and lS9i to 1897, both inclusive. In 1895 
and 1896 the death-rate was about double the birth-rate, and in 1897 it was nearly quadruple. 
There was an epidemic of cholera in 1891, 1895 and 1897, The result was that during the 
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decade fclie registered excess of deaths over births amounted to nearly 35^000, but the census 
of 15)01 disclosed an actual decrease of 53,075, so that the difference (18,000) between the 
registered and actual figures was three times as great as that disclosed on the present occasion. 
Thus, according to the census of 15)0] the population of the district was only 313,951 as 
compared ivith 837,000 of 1866. This means iliat during a period of about 35 years (from 
1866 to 1901) instead of any increase there was a decrease of nearly 23,019.^’ 

Turning to tlie statistics of the recent decade w^e find that the deduced ' 
population ■would sho'n" an increase of 17,875 persons or about 5'6 per cent. 
The increase in the actual population falls short, of this by nearly 8,000 persons. 
Of this the excess of emigration over immigration probably accounts for between 
five and six thousand j^ersons and the remaining difference is due to defectiye 
registration of deaths, especially during the plague. The birth-rate for the 
decade was lower than that of any district except Hoshaugahad and the death- 
rate was higher than the average of the Natural Division and was only eq^ualled 
or exceeded Ijy that of six other districts. Starting low in 1901 the birth-rate 
never rose to the height which it attained in most other districts. On the other 
hand, 1903, 1906, 1907 and 1910 were all exceptionally unhealth 5 >^ years with 
high mortality from fever and bo-n^el complaints supjjlemented by attacks of 
cholera in 1906 and 1908, Avhile plngire levied a heavy toll on the district in the 
years 1903, 1904, 1907 and 1910 to the extent of over 9,000 souls. Of the two 
fahsils, Gadarwara which suffered the higher loss in the famine decade, vis., 
nearly 15 per cent., has recovered 4’23, while the Narsinghpur tahsil which lost 
14 per cent, has recovered 2‘11 of its population. 

49, The census population of the Hoshangabad district shows an increase 
, of 2'4 over the population of 1901, The birth- 

osnixGABAD. decade was 44 and the death-rate 34, 

both considerably lower than those of Narsinghpur. This should give n natural 
increase of about 10 per cent. The district has, bon^ever, lost heavily by 
migration, the excess of emigrants over immigrants at the census being over 

32.000 and the probable net loss during the decade being about 25,000 persons 
or nearly 6 per cent. A certain amount of this excess may, however, he 

^ fictitious as a considerable amount of territory has been transferred recently 
from Hoshangabad to Nimar, and j)ersons born in that territory may easily 
have returned their birthplace as Hoshangabad wherever they were enumerated. 

A large part of the migration is no doubt temporary and due to plague, and the 
Deputy Commissiouer thinks that labour from the more hilly portion of the 
district had gone into Betul wdiile the immigrant labovu* for the w^heat harvest 
which was caught at the 1901 census had not yet begun. As in Narsinghpur 
so in Hoshangaliad the decade was certainly not a healthy one. Besides over 

9.000 deaths from plague, epidemic fever was exceptionally prevalent in 1903, 
1905, 1906 and 1910. There were outbreaks of both cholera and small-pox in 
1906 and a great deal of bowel complaints in 1907 and 1910. These visitations 
are reflected in both the birth and death-rate, so that the 10 per cent, increase 
shown by the vital statistics is not unsatisfactory. It is doubtful whether 
the figures of the various tahsils can be taken as representative as plague at 
the time of the census had scattered the people of the infected towns and 
villages, so that Hoshangabad, Harda and Itarsi, all flourishing toAvns, together 
show a decrease of nearly 20,000 persons. Taking the census figures as they 
stand, the Sohagpur tahsil, which is least densely populated and contains the 
laro-est proportion of aboriginal and hill tribes, has increased by 6-82, Hosbang- 
ab^ tahsil by 2*47, Harda by about 1, while Seoni-Malwa shows a decrease 
of nearly 3 per cent. 

Some of the economic factors governing the distribution of popula- 
tion in this tract have been discussed in Chapter I of this report. _ Practically 
all the available land bas been already put under the plough and it is doubtful 
-whether the land can, under present conditions of cultivation, support a larger 
rural population than that which it, at present, possesses, while the tract does 
not attract labourers except at certain periods of the year and has stood in great 
measure apart from the industrial progress Avhich is the feature of the cotton- 
■o-rowino- districts. The tract with its heavy rainfall and its soil retentive of 
moisture is not a healthy one. Besides visitations of dysentery and cholera, it ip 
subject to periodic attacks of epidemic malaria sneh as those of 1906 and 1910; 
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and the effect of epidemic malaria on the birth-rate has been shown by Major 
Kemdck to be more severe than that of the endemic malaria of the hilly and 
woody areas. Partly on this account, and partly, it would seem; owing to a 
naturally inferior degree of fecundity, the Brahmans, Bajputs, Lodhis, Km’mis, 
and Kirars, immigrants mostly from the north who have not yet had time to be 
thoroughly acclimatised, have never shown the same degrees of prolificness as 
the peoples of the centre and south of the province. Exce23tioual conditions 
have perhaps retarded, the growth of the- population during the decade, but it 
would seem doubtful whether any great expansion of rural population is likely 
in the future, at any rate under present conditions of cultivation. 

50. The chief factor in the movement of population in Nimar is the 

infiuence of migration. The distinct is still, as it 
were, in process of formation and has both in this 
and the last decade acq^uired territory from Hoshangabad. Nimar suffered 
least of all districts in the famine decade and the population at last census 
showed an increase of 14s‘33, a considerable part being due to immigration. 
The immigrants exceeded the emigrants by 82 thousand in 1901 ; as has already 
been pointed out in the case of Hoshangabad, a small part of this excess may 
be fictitious, but nearly a quarter of the present population of the district 
is foreign-born. The difference between births and deaths gives a natural 
increase of about 10 joer cent, as against a census increase of 19'5, and allo-wing 
for some inaccuracy of registration, especially in the Bm’hanpur town, the 
difference of nearly 25,000 persons is due to immigration into the district, 
where ryotwari colonization is attracting permanent settlers from Central 
India and the neighbouring districts. Nimar is a drier and healthier district 
than the other districts of the Nerbudda Valley Division. The hirth-rate, 
except in the Burhanpur tahsil where it was influenced by the low city 
ratio, has been high. There is evidence that the registration of births in the 
city areas is inaccurate and the average of the district (64) is affected thereby. 
The death-rate has been exceptionally high as compared with the average 
of the Division, partly owing to the fact of over 8,000 deaths from plague, 
which has regularly visited the Burhanpur city and caused a decrease of 
over 8,000 persons in the census population of the district. The increase has 
been chiefly in the centre of the district which seems to have had the full 
benefit of a natural rise in the population as well as of considerable immigration. 


Tns PiATEAtr Dmsioir. 


61. It is not necessary to consider in such detail the variations in the 

pojordation of the Plateau Districts which have been 
recruiting their population from without as 
well as from within. The high average birth-rate of 63 is -well above the 
provincial average, and with a low death-rate of 31 gave a natural increase of 
population of 22 per cent. The actual increase of population for the Division, 
which lost 7'2 of its population in the decade ending in 1901, is 27 per cent., 
varying from 36 per cent, in Betul to 21 per cent, in Seoni, Mandla. and 
Chhindwara, each showing increases of about 27 per cent. Plague was not an 
important factor in the death-rate, though it accounted for about 3,500 deaths 
in the ChhindAvara and 1,200 in the Seoni district. As in other districts the 
years 1903, 1906, 1907 and 1910 were exceptionally unhealthy years, but 
they seem to have had little effect ujion the rejiroductive powers of the popula- 
tion Avho largely consist of aboriginal tribes or low Hindu castes of mixed race. 
The great progi’css made in the development of these districts is largely due 
to the construction of the Satpura Puxilway, with its various branches, which now 
connect the headquarter.^ of three districts with the main lines of trade in 
the north and south. The urban areas have substantially increased, the small 
town of Chhindwara showing a rise of over 3,000 persons. Hallway con- 
struction is still proceeding in the Betul [and Chhindwara* districts in con- 
nection W’ith the Itarsi-Nagpur link of the Great Indian Peninsula BailAvay 
and (he Cbhindwara-Nagpur branch of the Satpura Hailwaj'^ respectively, and 
has caused an influx of laboiu’crs from neighbouring districts. The Seoni, 
Chhindwara and Betul districts have profited by the exploitation of coal and 
other minerals, and the southern portion of Chhindwara has shared in the 
prosperity of the cotton tracts of the IMaratha Plaip. There has been con- 
siderable extension of cultivation by ryohvari colonization in the more open 
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portion of the Mandla district, n-hich has benefited heavily hy immigration. 
The occupied area of this district rose from S20 thousand acres in 1900-1901 
to over a million acres in 1909-1910, and Tvliile prices have fallen vages have 
substantially risen. The Division has probably gained between 50 and 60 
thousand immigrants during the decade, and this makes up a considerable 
portion of the difference between the deduced and actual population. A fair 
number of those who emigrated during the famine period from the districts 
of Betul, Chhindwara and Seoni seem to have returned as the number of 
persons shown at the present census as horn in these districts hut entmierated 
outside is substantially less than the number of tliose so shown in 1901 who can 
have survived till 1911. The Chhindwara and Manclla districts have benefited 
most by immigration, while in the case of Seoni the fact that the emigrants 
now exceed the immigrants is probably due to the transfer of the headquarters 
of the Satpura Dailway system to K’ainpur in Mandla and of the chief centre 
of construction to Chhindwara. The Deputy Commissioner of Betul estimates 
that the volume of immigrant laboiu- in connection with the railway construc- 
tion exceeds 25,000 persons. 



The increase in population is in each district most marked in the out- 
lying tahsils, which embrace the wilder and less densely populated tracts and 
-are inhabited by a larger proportion of aborigines. Thus in Seoni the La^na- 
don tahsil has increased by 26 per cent, against an increase of 1/ in the head- 
quarters tahsil, in Chhindwara the zamindari area, which was the only part of 
the district which sustained any loss in the famine years. shows an incr^se of 
nearly 30 per cent, against a district rise of 27 per cent., in ATandla the pindori 
tahsil has risen by over 31 per cent, and in Betul the new Bhainsdehi tahsil 
shows an increase in its population of 49 per cent. 

52. The Wardha district, like most of the best cotton traets of the Ifaratha 
jiAEitni Euis Dmsios : Plain, Suffered less in the vea^ of srarcitv than tie 

WAs»Hi. jjjgag of tjje provinces, hut in its high increi-^ 

of 19'4 per cent, during the decade is more typical of the latter than of 
former. The climate is fairly healthy and the birth-rate has been nnify^'’ 
high throughout the decade. Owing to five visirations of pla^e, whfci ®^^ 
off in all nearly 2 per cent, of the population, an outbreak of cholers 
and a considerable amount cf fever and dysentery, the death-rate srcref^- 
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wbioli is exceeded in only two otlicv districts. The deduced population would 
therefore give an increase of 12 per cent. Tlic district has, however, gained 
heavily by migration, the excess of immigrants over emigrante shown at 
the present census being {LI5OOO against a ditfovonce of' 8,000 in 1901. The 
gain would therefore be between 30 and 40 thousand and would account for 
most of the difference between the deduced and actual population. -The Deputy 
Commissioner states that there was some influx of laijour in connection with 
the doubling of the main line of railway which runs through the district. 
There must also have been considerable casual immigration for harvest work, as is 
suggested by the great excess of males over females among the immigrants, while 
it is extremely probable tliat a certain number of persons from the plague in- 
fected areas of the neighbouring district of Nagpur found their v,'ay into Wardha, 
A good deal of the immigration must, therefore, be of a temporary nature, 
and to this extent the recorded increase is to some degree fictitious. There is 
jiittle room for extension of cultivation in the district, Init the cotton industry is 



fl.ourishing in all the towns and large villages and the urban population shows 
a small but substantial advance. Of the tahsils, Hinganghat has increased by 
22, Arvi by 21 and Wardha by 16 per cent. 

53. Plague dominates the figures of the Nagpur district and seems to have 
X'ASPTO vitiatpd the registration of the vital statistics. With 

a recorded birth-rate of 48 and a death-rate of 44, of 
which 67,386 persons or 7 per cent, are due to plague, the excess of popula- 
tion according to the vital statistics stands at 4 per cent. To raise this to the 
census increase of 7 ‘6 would require a balance in favour of immigration of about 
28,000 persons. Instead of this we find, after taking into consideration the 
migration figures of 1901, a balance of about 40,000 emigrants which would 
more than swamp the natural excess according to the deduced figures. It would 
thus appear that there has been an omission during the decade of something over 
20,0u0 births. The registration in urban areas during plague outbreaks is 
notoriously defective and while some check is possible at the cemeteries and hurn- 
ing ghats of the number of deaths, it is practically impossible to check births 
in a population scattered over a wide area in temporary huts and shelters. 
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Plague visited the Nagpar city in 8 years during the decade and in Eamiitee 
outbreaks occurred in 6 years, and it seemso probable that the difference to 
•which attention has been drawn is due to defective registration in the urban 
areas resulting in omission of births. 

54. Apart from the decrease in the population of the towns which amount- 
ed to 21 in Nagpur and 56 per cent, in Kamptee, there has been a considerable 
increase in the tabsil population. A certain amount of this is fictitious and is 
due to the diffusion of the city population over the villages of the district. . As 
has already been explained in dealing with the population of the Nagpur city, 
it is unfortunately not possible to estimate wdtb any accuracy the effect on the 
population of the rural areas of this dispersion of the city people. The head- 
quarters tahsil which got the full benefit of the dispersion showed an increase 
of over 24 per cent. ; the opening of mines and the construction of a large 
irrigation reservoir in the Bamtek tabsil must have attracted immigrants, 
and the population of that tahsil shows a larger increase (21‘50) than the others, 
the increases in which amount fo 17-2S in Umrei’, 14-68 in Katol and 13-31 
in the ^w tahsil of Saoner. 

55. Of the four districts of Berar, Amraoti has increased by 8-2 per cent., 

Alcola by 4-6, Buldana by 8-9 and Yeotmal by 
■ 25-6, the excess of births over deaths being 9, 6, 8 and 

IS per cent, respectively. The redistribution of areas in these four districts has 
rendered impossible any numerical estimate of the effect of emigration in 
various districts, as the comparative figures for the census of 1901 on which 
any calculation must be based are not available. Berar contains a fairly 
large proportion of foreign-born, vis., about 15 per cent., but it would appear 
from a comparison of the excess of births over deaths in the record of vital 
statistics, which is thought to be particularly accurate in Berar, with the excess 
of the census population that, while there has been some loss by emigration 
from the districts of Amraoti and Akola, the district of Buldana has gained 
slightly and the Yeotmal district considerably in the balance of migration. 
This view is confirmed by the opinion of the Deputy Commissioners of these 
districts and by the probabilities of the case, in as much as the plague which 
affected many villages of the Amraoti and Akola districts at the time of the 
census must have caused a temporary exodus of people, some of whom would 
cross the border. The Yeotmal district which is behind the others in progress and 
development has attracted a considerable number of cultivators from outside, 
who have taken up much of the agricultural land still available. 

The birth-rate has been high in the districts of Buldana and Yeotmal 
which contain the largest proportion of aboriginal population, and the largest 
increase in population has taken place in the remoter and more sparsely 
populated taluks of the Division. The Mel ghat taluk of Amraoti, which 
is almost entirely inhabited by Gonds aud Korkus and has recently been opened 
out to the north by a good road, shows an increase of 53 per cent, which is 
partly due to immigrants and cultivators from the north, while the population 
of the Wun and Busad taluks on the southern border of the Yeotmal district 
has risen by ol and 40 per cent, respectively, and the two more backward 
taluks of the Buldana district, viz., Mehkar and Ohikhli, show increases of 17 and 
12 per cent. In the case of the four southern taluks which border on 
Hyderabad State the natural reproduction of a backward population has 
doubtless been assisted by immigration, both of permanent cultivators and 
casual labourers, from Hyderabad State. These gains in the outlying taluks 
have been counterbalanced by a much smaller rate of progress in the more 
central taluks of the tract. Plague took a toll of over 86,000 persons in the four 
districts amounting to 3-1 per cent, of the population and was specially virulent 
in the larger towns. The three middle years of the decade 1905, 1906 and 
1907 were singularly unhealthy throughout the cotton districts of the Maratha 
Plain, and both in ioOO.and 1907 the deaths exceeded the births in Akola and 
Buldana, while in Yeotmal the death-rate rose in 1906 to over 64 per mille 
ao-ainst a birth-rate of about 60. Cholera accounted for over 22,000 persons 
in Brrar in that year and deaths from dysentery, fever and' small -pox were 
at their maximum, while infant mortality was appalling. Conditions were 
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somewhat similar in 1910, another year of heavy late .rain, and here again the 
deaths exceeded the births in the A kola district. 


Thus, though the decade has seen an important development in 
industrial enterprise in this tract, the i)hysical conditions have been by no 
means entirely favourable to the development of population and, in any case, 
it seems probable that, in view of the fact that all available land has been taken 
up, any considerable increase in jjopulation must in the central portions he 
confined to existing urban areas or connected with an extension of urban life. 

66. The districts of the Wainganga Valley, viz., Balaghat, Bhandara and 

The WAiNoA>aA Valley Chanda, are mainly rice-growing and suffered heavily 

distmots. Ijje famine decade both by mortality and emi- 

gration. They are inhabited largcrly by a Bravidian or scmi-l)ravidian 
population who are naturally prolific, they have been opened out to the larger 
markets by the Satpura Hallway, their 'forest and mineral wealth lias been 
systematically exploited, their road communications improved and their culti- 
vation developed and encouraged by an organi/.ed scheme of.ryotwari coloniza- 
tion and protected by carefully planned irrigation' reservoirs. In response to 
these improvements in the moral and. material conditions of the tract the 
progress in population has been remarkable. Chanda shows an increase of 27, 
Balaghat of 20 and Bhandara of 17 per cent. The increase in the census 
population exceeds the excess of births over deaths in all these districts, but to 
a special extent in the Chanda district, where reporting is probably Jess 
accurate in the remoter areas and immigration has been considerable in the 
northern portions. Emigration from these districts is largely to the western 
districts of the Maratha Plain, and as the figures of emigrants of 1901 to Berar are 
not available by districts, it is unfortunately impossible to compute the exact 
amount of migration during the decade, but it is thought that the periodic flow 
of labourers is considerably less this year than in 1901 and it is certainly a fact 
that immigration in these districts has substantially increased. This is especially 
so in the Brahmapuri and Garhehiroli tahsils of Chanda and the large Ahiri 
zamindari of that district which show increases of 31, 33 and 57 per cent, 
respectively ; in all of them land has been opened out by colonists. A similar 
condition prevails in the Sakoli tahsil of Bhandara (-{-19) and the kJicdsa 
portions of the Baihar tahsil ( + 38) which seem to have expanded at the cost 
of the adjacent zamindari areas where there is considerable decline. All these 
are compartively sparsely populated areas inhabited largely by aborigines or 
Bravidian castes, and in some of the remoter portions, e.g-, the Ahiri zamindari, 
better enumeration may be the cause of part of the increase. The enormous 
increase of 75 per cent, in the densely populated Iclialsa portion of the Tirora 
tahsil is largely due to the great progress of the urban or gimsi-urban area in 
such centres as Gondia, Amgaon, Tirora and the development of the export 
trade in rice, a general prosperity whicli has been shared by most of the other 
principal towns of the tract, though in some cases plague has disguised the true 
increase. The southernmost portion of the Chanda district and the Jchalsa 
portion of Sironcha shows an increase of only 2-36 per cent. Here the popu- 
lation is concentrated in considerable density along the strip of fertile soil on the 
bank of the Godavari river and there is probably little scope under present 
conditions for increase in population, the overflow of which is gradually working 
northward into the Ahiri zamindari. 


57- The increases in the population ' of the areas which constitute the 
„ „ present Baipur, Bilaspur and Brug districts are 

The CnnATTisoABn Plain. onne ine- j. 

21, 25 and 16 per cent, respectively. The tract 
suffered heavily in the famine, especially those areas most remote from the rail- 
way. The deduced population of the three districts shows an increase of 17 per 
cent, while the actual increase according to the census is 21 per cent. The 
difference is probably due to inaccuracy of registration and to immigration. 
The exchange of migration in 1901 showed 87,000 emigrants, while that of 
1911 shows 40,000 immigrants. The adjustment of the figures of 1901 cannot 
be taken as accurate owing to the redistribution of the areas of the districts, - 
but it is clear that there has been substantial return of those ivho emigrated 
in the famines^ as well as some additional immigration. This conclusion 
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confirms the vioAv of the Deputy Commissioners. The Deputy Commis- 
sioner of 'Daipur thinks that there has been immigration in connection with 
railway construction and the exjiansion of the trade in urban areas, and the 
Deputy Commissioner of Bilaspur states that there has been an influx into the 
northern portions of the district from neighbouring Native States. The decade 
was on the Avhole healthy in Cliliattisgarh. The birth-rate averaged fairly high 
and the death-rate low, except for a rise in 1908 OAvingto the failure of the 1907 
rice crop Avhich caused some distress and was followed by a serious outbreak 
of cholera and by high mortality from fever and other diseases. The tract escaped 
any serious visitation from plague. As in most other instances the increases 
have been most marked in the remoter and less densely populated tracts. The - 



^lahasaraund and Baloda Bazar tahsils of the Kaipur district sliow rises of 29 and 
28 per cent, respectively against a rise of 18 per cent, in Dliamrari, while the 
increase in the Baipur tabsil is almost entirely confined to the town, the popu- 
lation of which rose by 10 per cent. In the Bilaspur district the increases sw 
Bilaspur lahsil 25, Muugeli tahsil 21 and Janjgir tahsil 27 : in the Drnu distri±- 
Drug tahsil 18, Bemetara 11, and Sanjari 16 per cent, the last tahsil being vl." 
least densely populated. 

Of the Peudatory States in this Division a part oi the kruf 
■ of 41 and 35 per cent, respectively in Bastar and Kawar.dh.a must pr 
due to a more accurate enumeration, but there has j.zohzJrily been c 
families who emigrated in the famine from Kawardha which lost £* 
in 1901. The same is the case with the Nandga.on arc Sikti States- ^ 
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of wliicli lias boon iindor cxccodingly efficient- inanagomcnt during ilie decade 
and the cultivaicd area lias increased from 200 io 3(55 tbousand acres, Tiic small 
State of Ohlmilduidan is one ol' the most closely ]) 0 ])ulaied rural areas in the 
provinccj but the density of the Sakti State ivJu'cb lies in a very favouraljle 
position on the north band of the Mabanadi is now even grojiter, 

58. Tlic largo increase of 29 per cent, in tbesc Stales Avbicb varies from 
„ 77 per cent, in Korea to 25 per cent, in Chang 

llhalvar is in some part admittcul}^ due to improve- 
ment in cnninoration. At the same time the decade lias been extremely 

favourable, the aboriginal 
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inhabitants are naturally 
prolific and the States 
have profited by the im- 
migration from neigh- 
bouring Slates to the 
north and cast of traders, 
cultivators and graziers. 
Beyond thc.se somewhat 
vague generalisations it 
is almost impossible to go. 
Even in the case of the 
two States of Korea and 
TJ daipur which have been 
under management the 
Superintendents haye 
little to say in comment 
on the large rise in 
population, and it would 
be useless to attempt 
to form any estimate as 
to the value of the 
three factors of increased 
accuracy, natural groivth of population and immigration. 

69. Summing up the factors that have contributed to the increase in 
Summaby population during the decade, we may say 

generally that the groivth of population by natural 
reproduction has been most marked in those tracts, inhabited by aboriginal 
tribes or Dravidian castes, which were most severely affected by the famines 
and scarcity of the previous decade, viz., the districts of the Plateau and 
Chhattisgarh Plain Divisions and the 'Wainganga Valley districts of theMaratba 
Plain Division. Here the large natural increase must be considered abnormal 
and to be due to a birth-rate influenced by those factors which are usually 
described under some such general expression as an outbreak of fecundity fol- 
lowing on a period of depression.® In the northern and western districts in- 
habited by castes of northern origin this impulse of fertility is less marked, 
and, owing partly to endemic malaria and partly apparently to racial charac- 
teristics, the rate of reproduction has been distinctly lower. While the pro- 
vinces as a whole, and the central, southern and eastern districts especially have 
benefited by immigration and a return of emigrants, the districts of the 
Nerbudda Valley proper have been dejjleted by emigration, while plague has, 
by dispersing the people in^the -western districts of the Maratha Plain Division 
and checking the ordinary seasonal immigration, disguised to some extent the 
real increase in the population of the Berar districts. PinaJly, in the reinoter 
parts of the provinces, and especially in the Chota NagjDUr States and some of 
the less advanced States of the Chhattisgarh Plain, increased accuracy of 
enumeration has exaggerated the real expansion of population due to immigra- 
tion and natural growth. 

* Thcan factors B-ould include an increase in reproductive activity and tlio strength of the reproductive principle, 
ar. increase in proportion of conceptions and an enhanced expectation of successful parturition. 
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Sunsiin\UY 1.^ — Vautattok is ]Ikt>ation to Density sikce 1872. 
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Sebsidiart Tabxe II. — ^Variation in .Natural Population, 


PortJJi.moN IN 1911. 


Population in i901. 


Vaeiation 


District and Natnr.al 
Division. 


Actual Popula- Iinmi- p • . Natural Actual Popula-! 

tioii. grants. Population. tion. j 


Per cent. 
(1901.1911) 

linnii- Niitnml in natural 

grants. ^ ‘ ' Population, population. 

In crease + 
Decrease— 



CENTRAL 

VINCES 

RERA.R 


PRO- 

AND 


16,033,310 749,985 312,371 116.595.696 13,602,592 653,251 281,645 13,230.986 


Nerbudda Valley 
Division 

1. Saugor 

2. Damoh 

3. Jubbulporc . 

4. Narsingbpur 

5. Hosbangabad 

6. Nimar 

7. Makrai 


2,809,513 230,496\170,665\s, 7SO,68S 2,537,761 \237 ,4:92\l24,390 s,434,gB9 


541.410 

333,047 

745,892 

325,677 

457.395 

391,071 

15,021 


54,500 
34,668 
99,024 ' 
24,131 
46,121 
101,383 
4,640 


48,968 536,878 

25,214 323,593 

79,896 726,764 

28,100 329,646 

78,516 4S9,7b9 

20,155 309,843 


469,479 

265,326 

680,585 

315,516 

446,645 

327,173 

13,035 


452,503 

279,967 

655,628 

320,765 

458,989 

245,212 

11,595 


I 

Plateau Division , 1,708,049 124,667 72,245 i.6SB,cs7 1,341,762 119,815 97,761 t.sio, 

8. Mandla . . 405,234 41,969 20,132 383,397 318,381 35,187 .32,431 315, 

0 Sconi . . 395,481 37,126 38,737 397,092 327,709 60,087 49,821 317, 

10. Betul . 390,386 20,677 25,219 385,928 287,807 15,916 37,461 309, 

516,948 


11. Chbindwara 


41,969 

37,126 

20,677 

51,646 


20,132 
38,737 
25,219 I 
23,908 


383,397 

397,092 

385,928 

489,210 


318,381 

327,709 

287,807 

407,865 


.32,431 

49,821 

37,461 

30,038 


315,625 

317,443 

309,352 

377,288 


Idaratlia 

Division 


Plain 


12. Wardha 

13. ' Nagpur ' . 

14. Clianda 
16. Bbandara . 

16. Balaghat . 

17. Ammoti . 

18. Akola 

19. Buldana . 

20. Yeotmal . 


1 to; I 

. 6,167,000 357,083130,027 5,413,302 \353S70 available. B,ise,97i)\ 


459,796 I 

809,901 

677,544 

773,677 

388,920 

875,904 

788,863 

009,182 

723,213 


105,988 

102,996 

66,058 

53,790 

51,346 

164,185 

121,339 

81,902 

170,249 


64,607 

144,469 

58,717 

119,377 

51,154 

97,222 

64,452 

32,483 

42,935 


418,416 

851,364 

680,203 

839,234 

388,728 

808,941 

731,976 

619,763 

595,899 


385,103 

751,844 

533,887 

663,002 

325,390 

809,499 

754,187 

614,373 

575,957 


91,580 

100,677 

53,044. 

40,767 

44,419 

438,075 


83,277 

106,574 

62,322 

88,288 

63,979 


376,800 

757,741 

543,165 

710,683 

334,950 

2,403,740 


Chhattisgarb 
Plain Division 


21. Baipur 

22. Bilaspnr . 

23. Drug 

24. Bustar 

25. Hanker 

26. Nandgaon 

27. Kbairagnrb 

28. Cblmikhadan 
25. Kawardba 

30. Sakti 

31. Baignrii . 

32. Sarangarh 


4,594,206 ^221,008 137,715 913 3,726,590 126,828 213,360 3,813, iss 

\ 


1,324,856 

1,146,223 

77.5,688 

433,310 

127,014 

167,362 

155,471 

31,160 

'!7,Goi 

84,647 

218,860 

102,071 


116,065 

160,249 

82,905 

24,995 

28,653 

46,437 

30,181 

10,112 

18,412 

13,271 

30,805 

20,013 


101,734 

126,717 

97,825 

7,828 

8,609 

32,798 

43,065 

11,616 

12,517 

3,687 

41,779 

10,326 


1,310,525 

1,112,691 

790,608 

416,143 

107,060 

153,003 

162,356 

32,654 

71,769 

24,903 

229,834 

98,384 


1,096,858 

918,491 

676,313 

306,601 

103,536 

126,365 

137,654 

26,368 

67,474 

22,301 

174,929 

79,900 


132,867 

104,400 

81.173 

12.091 

6,270 

32,224 

31,737 

8,387 

13,902 

4,589 

21,771 

15,588 


1,167,700 

•045,086 

723,068 

298,874 

79,299 

122,472 

133,349 

25,543 

57,118 

18,676 

165,249 

76,628 


Chota Nagpur 
Division 


754,542 ' 57,806 28,139 \724,875\ 583,177 50,841 14, 18 2^5 46, 5 18\ 


33. CImng Bbakar 
3-t. Korea - . 

35. Sn.'^ja . 

36. Udaiimr . 

37. Jadiinir 


24,421 

62,107 

428,703 

6.1,863 

174,458 


8,045 I 
20,896 ; 
10 , 291 ; 
14,310 : 
16,663 i 


16,032 

43,161 

441,355 

57,859 

165,868 


19,548 
35,113 
3.51,011 
45,391 
132,114 I 


availa bio. 


(0) Total of all Natural Divioioni in column 5 comes to 15,561,041. Thn difference is due to tbo fact tliat 24,055 porsoiiB were relumed 
as emigrants to otber Provinces under “ C. P. unspecified.'’ 

(1) Total of all Districts under tbe Maratba Plain Division in column 5 comes to 6,934,553. Tlic diffcrcrcc is duo to Ibc fact that 5,301 
vrn; rc'.umrd as emigrants to other Provinces nndfr "Berar” (district uDspecified). 

(c) T'..tal of all Dirtricts and States nnder the Cbbattisgarb Plain Division in column 5 comes Jo 4,.510,fiC9. Tlie difference is due to the 
ficl ilist 214 jersons neri- returned ns cmigrarite to other Provinces under "CbbaltiEgarli States” (State unspecified). ^ itr- 

Tigures in txlur.in 7 agauirt tie Jlnratba Plain Division arc only approximate, ns tbe number of j.citoiib born in tic Cejdial Frovunccs 
diitric’j and rr.un;'ratcd in Berar ss net available for 1001. Similarly in tbe Cbbaltitgarh Division there has been a reorganization of territory 
a.vl kcr.ee the fgurra in coIa!nr.A 7 and S arc, at most, anproiimatc, 

Cn. II, 
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Si’issiDiAiiY T.vin.i; III.—Comi'Aui.sox -iViTii Vital Siwrisucs. 



lOOMoio, ToTAl, 
.VfKton Of 

S’ntfnrn rin rr\T. 
or loirMTioN 

HV I'Hl ov 

r.ire*» ( + > or 

I.ioi:i:A8i: (4-) on llKcnnAsn 

(— ) OP I’OPVI.ATIO.V OP 

lOU COMf.vnf.D WITH 1001. 






Dclirieliry { — ) 

of llirth, oeer 
1>( atlil 

— 



iKttrict Bt. l Natur.vl 

I'ii'.h*, 

Ilfftl'lS 

t 

j 

Itirths, 


Xalnral 

I’npiilatimi. 

Actual 

rojjulatiall. 

1 1 

,1 

a 

! 

5 

r. 

7 

S 

CEKTRAL PROVINCES 

AKO BF.RAR (BRITISH 
DISTRICTS ONLY) . 

5.007,01-1 1 

•1.260, -lOG 

• 

i 

60 

30 

• 1,027,608 

4 1.8G-1.M2 

+ 1,014,850 

Kerlmdtln Vfilloj' DivisJon . 


9ns,^si 

■1!) 

;is 

s 'JO a, 7, s, 7 

^7} 02, It 9 

+ 269,760 

*»?*** • 4 * • 

*' S”’ 

' 

i7r..:.-a j .'.2 

.37 

■* C7.' 83 

4-63,375 

+ 71,031 

I>s-'.-h .... 


hC.l td 

7.3 

1 


4- -1-3,020 

* 47,721 

n, Jtti.ei;. r.* . 


27i.--.:2 


•to 

■* r» J .7 *21 

-i- 71 .130 

+ 03.307 

•! .Va.-Thflj-sr. 



AS 

a;i 

s i;.*:?.'. 

4 S.SSl 

T 10,150 


lht,*.4'.> 

ir-.-ai 

<t 

31 

-< 1.3,716 

4 ao.soo 

' + 10,750 

f. Mr s-- 

17C.M" 

Jrc>‘Vt 

r.i 

-12 

, .33,!')! 

4 OI.Wl 

+ 03,893 

Platcnu DlvSfiSon . 

709. rj 7 

(19.0 to 

0.7 

*» f 

, i2S9,7ST 

* :t;ir,,9]9 

+ .300,287 

T, V.T.ri.VsJl i • . • 

i>'‘ 

t'C.iia 

S' 

an 

4T(>,632 

4-07,772 

+ 80,353 

Jv'-fi * . . . , 

KtA^.l 


r.i» 

ai 

; i n.3,7 (l 

■c 7!',019 

+ 07,772 

Itetut 

'if.'.t'.'T 

♦» 

* s* 

32 

s ('.3,00 S 

■4 7(>>a7C 

+ 102,579 

5f. Chh'.!.’.«ar» . . . . 


iT.i.ua 

53 

32 

s 65.030 

+ 111,922 

+ 109,033 

Marfitlia Plain Division 

V,6'7/7,.S'r«V 

■>.0 70,717 

.70 

j 

! 

:is 

i 

+ 000,120 

(a) 

+ 812,90.7 

+ 7.78,008 

IJ. (Vanti.r. . . . . 



r.t 

J 

! 42 

4 ir.r.ns 

4-11,017. 

+ 7-1,093 

li. San'nr . . . . 


.O.t'.tTo 

•JS 

1 

i 4t 

i 

-t 31.135 

+ 93,023 

+ 53,057 

iX fhM ,U .... 

1.70.170 

182,0 !•-, 


i 30 

4 31,133 

+ 137,038 

+ 1-13,057 

H. in.ir.dr.ra . . . . 


U€;-f'0 

t5 

I 

' au 

1 

; -f- 102,707 

+ 126,081 

+ 110,016 

jn. r,j!,”hit . . . . 


I'T.wtr. 

-tft 

ao 

: -f .52.7.'.2 

+ r‘n,77S 

4 03.630 

10. .('.I'.ri' ti . , . ■ 


lUiti.Tot 

•17 

as 

i 4 73,301 

j 

+ 00,405 

17. .Wola 

ttdt.r.io 

aul.on; 

•IS 

•12 

-r ■10,7.12 

[ +ar)2,S39 
r 

+ 31,070 

18. litihUna . , . . 


27a.i'r.c 

53 

• 1.7 

4-52.010 

+ 5-1,809 

10. Veot'.val . , . . 

sir.Aitrt 

222,107 

r.7 

no 

•f 103,239 

J 

+ 147,250 

ChhnttiBBarU Plain Divi- 
sion 

• 

j,2Sf;,:iis 

• 

S2J,<7:{S 

■IS 

•Vi 

+ J01,SJ0 

+ .777,910 


00. Itniimr . . . , 

) 





+ 142,705 

+ 227,093 

21. llilaslinr . . , , 

C 1,288,2 IS 

821.538 

•IS 

31 

4 -101,610 

+ 107.005 

+ 227,732 

22. Drug . . . . , 






+ 07,510 

+ 99,375 


for K-aiLifiiry KtoL s arc not mnilnhlc, «nil Iti-tnr RiiJ (Iio Mnmllm riniii Division do not ngree with the total oi iho 

(a) In C.lun.n 7. the fiKiir. « B^'nin-.t the Cvuttal 1 ii '-' * »« * . . Chapter, 

district,, the reasons for tld, )mio Wen fh en in a footnote ««dor JaWo it ol e-napecr. ^ _ 
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OHATTEU II .—MOVEMENT OF TUE FOFELATION. 


SuBsiDiAEY Table IV. — Variation by Tahsils Classified ''Aocoreing to Density. 

(fl) Actual Vauution. 



1 

A 

VAHrATIOK Hi' 
SQUAKi: MILK AT 

TAIISIT.S WITH A rOPTOATIOS PEB 
Tin: COMMENOEIIEST OT DECADE OP 

Nathiiaii Division. 

1 

Dccado. 

.Under 150. 

150 to 300. 

300 to 450. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

5 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR . 

1 

1 

< 1881—1891 
\ 1801-1001 

C 1001-1011 

+ 716,214 
-446,777 
+ 1,461,184 

+ 436,168 
-606,146 
+ 619,081 

+ 17,951 
+ 1,675 
-25,409 

Ncrbudda Talloy Division . . . 


( 1881—1891 

I 1891— IDOl 

C 1901—1911 

+ 102,998 
-120,053 
+ 190,117 

! 

+ 02,520 
-102,793 
+ 79,049 

• ft 

Plateau Division ..... 

• • • 

( 1881—1891 

^ 1691— 1!I01 

(. 1901—1011 

+ 120,533 
-102,157 
+ 300,287 

1 

... 

■ Maratbn Plain Division . . . 

• • • 

( 1881—1891 

} 1891—1901 

t 1901—1911 

+ 229,984 
-178,400 
+ 483,281 

+ 201,334 
^ -220,737 

+ 295,820 

+ 17,951 
+ 1,075 
-25,409 

Cliliattisgarh Plain Division . . . 


f 1881—1891 
' \ 1891—1901 

1 ( 1901—1911 

+ 250,099 
-39,101 
+ 411,499 

+ 172,302 
-222,011 
+ 143,000 

... 


(i) Proportionai. Variation. 




VAUTATIoy PER CENT. IK TAHSILS WITH A POPT7L.VTIOK 
PER SQUARE MILE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OP DECADE OP 

Natcbai. Division. 

Decade. 

■jnii^iiiii^^iiii 

150 to 300. 

300 to 450. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 


( 1881—1891 

+ 11 

+ 8 

+ 4 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR . 

\ 1891—1901 

-6 

-10 

-6 

C 1901—1911 

+ 21 

+ 11 


1 ( 1881—1891 

+v 

+ 6 


Norbudda Valley Division ...... 

1 i 1891—1901 

-8 ■ 

-13 

i ••• 

C 1901—1911 

+ 12 

+ 8 

... 


( 1881—1891 

+ 10 



Plateau Division ........ 

i 1891—1901 

-7 


... 


( 1901—1911 

+ 27 


... 


I 

r .1881—1891 

+ 11 

+ 7 


Maratba Plain Division . • . 

i 1891—1901 

-8 

■-7 

*•» 


1 ( 1901—1911 

1 

+ 22 

+ 11 

-G 


r 1881—1891 

1 

+ 10 

+ 11 


Chbattisfjarli Plain Division 

i 1891—1901 

-2 

-13 

... 

( 1901—1911 

+ 24 
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CHAPTER IH. 


Birthplace. 

no. The stntisHes of the lurthplnco of tlie populntion ciinmcrnl eel in tho 
districts ond ‘•totems of tlie Provincep nre contnined in Imperial Tabic XL 
.Appended to this ( liapter will he found five Subsidiary Statements ■which set 
forth Hie (diief features of miirratiou to and from tlie Central Provinces and 
Perar as folkws 

Table ./. — Showing; immierration (actual tit^nres). 

Table IJ. — Showint: emigration (actual figures). 

Table ///.—Showing proportional migmtion to and from each district. 

'Table //'.— Siinwing migration between the Xatural Divisions (actual 
figures) compared with IHOl. 

Table /".—Showing migration between the Provinces and other parts 
of India, 

Of tho total jiojudation of persons enumerated in the 

J’rovincos, "ere born in the Provinces, 

file remainder, amounting to -IT per cent, of the 
populntion. be.lng immigrants from outside, Xenrly fourteen millions, or S7 per 
cent., of the pojnilation were born in the District or State in whicli they were 
omimeratcd. .Among those who were not natives of the district- of enumeration 
7 jicr cent, wi're born in districts in the Provinces contiguous to, and I’l- per 
Cx’iit. in districts in Hie Provinces rmiiotc from that of emimcration. Among 
those who liave come in from outside the Provinces 2'2 jiev coni, arc from 
nciglibouriiig districts and 2't from remote districts, while those who were born 
outside India amount to Ic.-s ilinn one half per thousand of the total population of 

the Provinces. The marginal statc- 
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moiit- comparers tlic population of 
native horn and immigrants in the 
disi riels of these Provinces with that 
in some other Provinces. The 
exceedingly small amount of migra- 
tion in India has been noticed at 
previous censuses. “ The n.ativcs of 
tins country are an intensely homc-loviiig people. I'lio Hindu, in parti- 
cular, when ho leaves his permanent homo, sun’ers from many disadvantages ; he 
is cut off from his old social group, with the members of which lie co^cl eat, 
smolcc and intermarry, and lie linds it very dillicult to enter a new one. It is 
therefore seldom that lie jiormancntly .severs ]iis connection ■with his birth- 
place, and- although he may go abroad in search of a better livclilioocl than he 
c;in get in his own country, his exile is, as a rule, only temporary; he 
endeavours to return homo from time to time and he cherishes the hope of 
eventually resuming his residence there. The IMuhanmiadan is not so circum- 
scribed by caste prejudices, hut in jiracticc lie is found to he almost equally 
reluctant to go very far from his ancestral home.” The development of roads 
and railways in the Central Provinces during tho last 10 years has greatly 
stimulated industrial and commercial interconr.se between diflercnt portions of/ 
the Provinces and Hie volume of migration lias considerably iucreasod botlf- 
within and without the Provinces. Thus the number of immigrants from 
outside tho Provinces has risen by 15 per cent, while the number of emigrants 
from the Provinces has siinilarl}" increased by 11 per cent., this increase being 
in addition to the number required to fill up the gaps caused by mortality. 

62. As pointed out in the Bengal Bcport of last census there are generally 

spealdng five different types of migration : (1) 

Dwrnnn-T Kixpb or M.c.Arro.v. nmvemouts botweon adjacent villages, 

wliich arc , recorded at the census only when tho villages lie on opposite 
sides of the border between tAvo districts or States. In this type of migration 
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CIIAl’TEll in.— BIll'J'llPLACE. 


females predominate, as it arises largely from tlio custom of obtaining a -wife 
from another village which prevails in most parts of India. (2) Temporary, 
due to journeys on business, pilgrimages and the temporary movements of 
jlabour for road or railway works. (3) JPeriodic, which includes the annual 
migration for harvest work at different seasons of the year, (d) Semi-perman- 
ent, when the natives of one place reside and earn their living in another, but 
retain their connection vdth their own homes which they visit at intervals and 
to which they return in their old age. (5) Termaneni, where, owing to over- 
croAvding or the permanent attractions of some other place, people abandon 
their native homes and settle elsewhere. ' 

While it is not always easy to distinguish these various, types of migra- 
tion a clue is often to be found in the proportion of the sexes of the migrants. 
In casual migration women are usually in the majority for the reason already 
given. In temporary, periodic or semi-permanent migration the women are fre- 
quently left at home and the male sex is most numerous among the immigrants, 
Avhile in the case of permanent settlers in a ncAV home the sexes are Hkely to 
follow the ordinary proportion. All these five types of migration find illustra- 
tion in the Central Provinces and Berar. In the migration between contiguous 
districts females almost universally exceed males, showing that the migration 
is largely of the casual type described above. Temporary immigration in con- 
nection with railway and road and irrigation employment takes place in various 
parts of the Provinces, e.g., Betul, Ohhindwara, the Waingunga valley and Drug. 
The yearly movements of labour in conneetion with the wheat harvest in the 
north and the cotton crops in Berar form examples of periodic migration. In 
the transitory sojourn in different parts of the provinces for trade and industry 
of Marwaris, Parsis, Bohras, Kabulis and others we have an illustration of semi- 
permanent migration, in Avhich males usually exceed females until the migration 
becomes permanent ; while the expansion of urban life due to the attractions of 
commerce and industry and the colonization of waste land, e.g., in Mmar, 
Mandla and Chanda give opportunity for migration of a permanent nature. 


63. Before dealing in greater detail with intra-Provincial migration Ave 
„ mav first consider the dhection and character of the 

EXTEA-PnOTlSCIAl MigRATIOK. 7, iT-n ' 1 I. • ^ mi 

migration between the Provinces and outside. The 
Avhole of the net gain of 431 thousand persons by the balance of extra-Provin- 
cial migration comes from exchange with adjacent Provinces and States, there 
being a loss of nearly 10,000 persons to Provinces and States remote from the 
Central Provinces. Though the common frontier is comparatively small the 
United Provinces has sent a larger number of immigrants to these Provinces 
than any other Province. These have chiefly found homes in the northern 
districts of Jubbulpore, Saugor, Hoshangabad, but a considerable number have 
reached as far south as Nagpur, Berar and the Chhattisgarh Districts. They 
include persons of all races and occupations, but the temporary immigrants are 
mostly contractors and labourers in connection with road, railway and irriga- 
tion works or -up-country soldiers temporarily located here with their regiments ; 
while some of the semi-permanent immigrants are in Government service 
especially the Police force, or are in the private service of money-lenders. or 
landlords as liavil'dars or darwans. There is a considerable exchange -with the 
Province of Bengal and the new Province of Bihar and Orissa. The figures of 
emigrants to these two Provinces are not always distinguishable, but taking 
them together the gain is considerably in favour of the Central Provin- 
ces. Besides the exchange with the Sambalpur district, there is a well marked 
influx, from Ghota Nagpur to the districts and states of the Chhattisgarh 
Division including sawyers for sleeper works and labourers for agricultural and 
general purposes, which is strong at the time of the census when the spring 
harvest is in full swing. On the other hand the opening out of Chhattisgarh 
has had a marked effect on the lo^vyer stratum of the population of that ^Division 
especially the Chamar who, hitherto proverbially difficult to move from the 
immediate vicinity of his home, has now succumbed to the allurements of high 
wages, and has begun to move about in search of the best market for his labour. 
Thus the districts of Kaipur and Bilaspur send a considerable labour contingent 
(chiefly Chamars) to the Calcutta Docks. The interchange with Bombay is 
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mostly on the n’‘estei’n side of tlie Provinces in tlie districts of the Maratha 
Plain proper and the Kiinar District. A considerable number of Dohras, 
Khojasj Cutchis, Parsis and other Bombay traders make a jiermanent or semi- 
permanent settlement in the towns of these Provinces, but otherwise the inter- 
change with Bombay is of an ordinary nature with no special feature. The 
number of immigrants, including those from the Bombay States which were 
not separated at last census, is about the same, but the increase in emigration 
to Bombay as compared with 1901 is evidently due to the prevalence of plague 
in the Maratha districts of these Provinces at the time of the census, and 
probably only represents a temporary exodus from the plague-infected towns of 
those who had, or could find, houses in Bombay. The bulk of the migration 
with Madras is mth the Bastar State and probably of a casual and temporary 
nature. Of the British districts Nagpur and Jubbulpore contain a small 
number ot Madras-born immigrants who are chiefly clerks and servants. 
A considerable portion of the exchange with Hyderabad is probably ( of 
a casual type, but regular periodic immigration of labourers takes place from 
Hyderabad State into Berar for cotton picking, and many of these stay 
on for general labour and for the spring harvest and must have swelled the 
number of immigrants recorded at the census. 

The Central India States send more immigrants to these Provinces than 
any other Province or State. Besides a considerable casual migration be- 
tween the southern States of Indore, Bhopal, Panna, BeAvah, Maihar and the 
Northern districts of the Nerbudda Valley and Mandla, there is (1) a temporary 
, immigration of labourers from contiguous States, especially Kols, Gonds and 
Bhumias from Eewah, who come, many' under contract, for work on railway, 
road, and u'rigation construction and mining. These labourers have received 
regular employment on the Satimra Eailway construction in the Plateau Dis- 
tricts and hare penetrated into Betul where between three and four thousand 
of them work under contractors on the tunnelling operation in connection with 
' the Itarsi-Nagpui' line now under construction. A large number are to be 
found on the railway and irrigation works in Chhattisgarh and Chanda and the 
manganese works in the Wainganga Valley. (2) A periodic flmv of labour takes 
place from Eev'ah and other contiguous States into the districts of the Nerbudda 
A’’alley for the wheat harvest. Owing to the fact that the wheat harvest was 
somewhat later than usual in 1911 these chaitaras, as they are called after the 
name of the month in which they usually abound, were not found in such large’ 
numbers at the census time as was expected. They seem hardly to have reach- 
ed the Saugor district, but a few thousands of them were enumerated in Damoh 
and Jubbulpore. This stream of periodic laboiu* from the Central India States 
penetrates as far as eastern Berar where the laboiuers occupy themselves in 
Aveeding and cotton picking during the autumn and winters and either stay for 
the spring harvest in Berar, (where as many as nine thousand were enumera- 
ted), or return via the Nerbudda Valley, where the wheat harvest giA^es them 
laboiu till they return home to prepare their own fields for the ensuing agri- 
cultiual season. In addition to this more or less temporary floAv of immigration 
into the British Districts and Berar, there is a considerable immigration from 
the States of the Central India Agency into the Peudatory States, especially 
those recently acquired fi-om Choi a Nagpur, where, in addition to the periodfc 
influx of Aliirs and others Avith herds of cattle for gra.zing,^he large increase in 
population is partb- due to immigrant cultii^ators from EcAvah and other neigh- 
bouring States, who represent the more permanent type of migration ; Avlble 
most of the business, trade and handicraft carried on in these States h in the 
hands of immigrants, Muhammadans, Brahmans, Banias and others from the 
districts and States to the north. 

Of the States and Provinces remote from the Central Provinces and 
Berar (other than Bengal AA’hich has already been dealt with), we need only to 
notice tAvo as important in connection with migration. The Eafpiuan.n agency 
has sent about 56,000 persons to these provinces, who, almost all wemhevs of 
the great Hindu and Jain trading castes from Marwar, Jodhpur, Bikaner, do., 
are scattered over the Provinces and, residing mostly in cities ami towns, an' 
the main agents of the banking and grain deah'ng business in the Froyinces 
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CHAl’TEll III; — ^BIRTIIPLAOII. 


IROJt CERTAIN DISTRICTS DURING 

THE Decade. 

.Tnbbulpore 
Dnlagbat ) 

Bhandara J 
Kaipur 
Bilaspur 


1G,GG2 

2,627 

7,255 


Their nnmber has substantially increased during the decade, if the natural 
decrease by mortality of these already settled in 1901 be taken into considera- 
tion. The other niost important migration of population to a. distance 'with 
which these Provinces arc concerned is the labour emisrration to the Assam tea 
gardens. The number of persons born in the Central Provinces and enumera- 
ted in Assam in 1901 was about 63,000. The number at the present census is 
77,000 giving an increase of 14i,000. The actual number of emigrants from 
these Proviaces during the ten years ending in 1910-1911 was 59,872. If we 
allow for the probable mortality among the old and new emigrants during the 
10 years, and the fact that the otficial figures include a large number of coolies 
recruited in the Central India States and registered at Juijbulpqre, it will be 
found that the census figures fairly correspond with the official figures. I give 
Dumber cE Emigrants TO asbaai in the margin the figures for the distiicfs from 

Avhich emigration has chiefly taken place. The 
agency in Bilaspur and Jubbulpore deals with coolies 
recruited in the surrounding districts and states. 
Most of the emigrants belong to the aboriginal 
20,487 tribes and castes of the Chhattisgarh country, and 
the majority come from the Peudatory States, as recruiting in the British 
districts is becoming more and more difficult owing to the local employment 
available. Of the immigrants from the Punjab, the majority belong to 
the military or police force and a number sire Hindu or Muhammadan 
artificers, carpenters, etc., employed in railway construction, e.g., in Betul 
or in factories or workshops, e.gr., the Gun Carriage Pactory at Jubbulpore. 
Those whose birthplace is shown as in Prench or Portuguese territory 
are chiefly from Goa and are employed on the railway or in towns as 
servants or tailors. Beyond noticing the few emigration to the sugar planta- 
tions of Piji there is nothing that needs remark in the migration between 
the Provinces and countries outside India. The number of British-born immi- 
grants has increased with the develbpment in administra;tion, trade and the 
increase of the military garrison at Jubbulpore. The^ immigrants from other 
countries of Europe and from America are chiefly missionaries. 

64i, In discussing the intra-Provincial immigration I propose to allude only 

brieflv to the main lines of the movements of 
INTBA-PROVINCIII, Migration. population giving only such figmes as are not 

immediately obtainable from the Subsidiary Statements^ appended to this 
chapter. The large bulk of the moyements between districts is of a casual 
nature due to change of civil condition, as indicated by the large excess of 
women, but this difference in the sex proportion cannot always distinguish^ 
casual from other forms of migration. The labourers who periodically migrate 
for the wheat take their women with them, as do also those who go for the 
cotton crop^in Berar, female labour being preferred for cotton picking as 
quicker and defter. An attempt was made to obtain accurate statistics ^ of 
the periodic influx of wheat harvesters by asking for the entry of the descriptiye 
word chaitara in the schedule against any immigrant agricultural labourer of 
- this sort. It is doubtful, however, whether the figures are at all comjdete. The 
v’heat harvest was late and the influx had not feaUy begun. ^ About 4,000 
cTiaitaras were recorded in Jubbulpore, somewhat less than 1,000 in Saugor and 
a few in Hoshangabad and Narsingbpur. A comparison between the figures 
of the preliminary * and final enumeration suggests that the actual number 
was larger, than this especially in the Jubbulpore and Hoshangabad districts, 
but the figures are ^affected by many factors and it is impossible to, make 
any trustworthy estimate. We may perhaps guess that the number of wheat 
harvesters from outside the Provinces at the time of the census was not 
more than 15,000. Of these who migrated between districts for this purpose I> 
can form no estimate'. With the exception of casual exchange with neighbour- 
ing districts and states and chiefly with the States of Central India with which 
it is topographically most in touch, Saugor has no well-marked flow^ of migra- 
tion. Emigrants from the district find more or less permanent work in Jubbul- 
pore city and there seems to have been some temporary or periodic emigration 
(chiefly of males) with Hoshangabad and Narsinghpur which probably represents 
wheat harvesters. The Garhakota Pair which was going on during the census 
I 
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must bare atti’acted people from neiglibouring places, but tbe fair is not a large 
oue. Saugor gains sligbily, about five and a half thousand, in tbe excbange 
of migration. Damoli attracts labom'ers and others from tbe United Provinces 
and Central India, some in connection with tbe hide and jerked beef factories at 
tbe headquarters and elsewhere, but most for agricultural and general labour. 
Some of these Avere doubtless wheat barA’^esters but it was not possible to identify 
more than about 1,000 in tbe record. These two districts are always liable, to 
sudden temporaiy inA'asions of immigrants from Central India or Bundelkband 
in tbe event of scarcity there. Such an influx apparently occurred in 1906 
amounting to over 100,000 Avanderers, AAutb a consequent disturbance in the 
conditions of tbe labour market and tbe records of Autal statistics. There has 
been considerable migration to and from tbe Jubbulpore districts in tbe decade. 
'I'be building of ncAv lines m cantonments, tbe Gun Carriage Factory and other 
factories and industries in the Jubbulpore city have attracted labour from aU 
sides, and there has been a good deal of labour immigration from tbe United 
Provinces and Punjab Avbicb seems by tbe proportion of tbe sexes to be of a 
temporary nature. Labourers, especially Kols from tbe Murwara tabsil, migrate 
to CbbindAA'ara and Betul for railAvay work or join tbe stream of jieriodic migra- 
tion from tbe north to tbe cotton picking in Berar, Avbicb is reinforced by 
labourers from tbe Sobagpur tabsil of Hosbangabad and other parts of the 
Nerbudda valley, AA’bere only periodic employment is available to the labouring 
population. The Hosbangabad and Narsingbpur districts lose in migration, tbe 
former heavily and tbe latter sbgbtly, AA'bile tbe immigrants into Nimar form 
more than a quarter of the population of that district. Tbe heavy migration 
fi’om Hosbangabad to Nimar is doubtle.ss partly fictitious, being due to people 
recording as their districts of birth tbe district to Avbicb their native village 
belonged before the recent transfer of territory between these districts. Part 
of it is, boAvcA'cr, caused by tbe successful colonization of parts of tbe Harsud 
and Burbanpur tabsUs. Nimar boAvever gets the bulk of its immigrants from 
outside tbe Provinces, chiefly from Bombay and the States of Central India. 

A feature of the migration of tbe Plateau Division is tbe return during 
the decade of the emigrants who flocked to tbe Nerbudda Valley and to places 
outside tbe Province, c.g. Hyderabad during tbe famine for work. This is 
especially noticeable in the flgures of the Betul and CbbindAvara Districts. Tbe 
lar"C increase in tbe volume of excbange Avitb tbe Maratba and Wainganga 
districts to tbe south is due to tbe attraction of labom- on irrigation and mines 
in tbe Wainganga districts and tbe improvement in communication afforded by 
tbe Satpura RailAvay. A comparison Avitb tbe figui-es of 1901 shows tbe trans- 
fer of immigrant labour Avorkiug in tbe Seoni district AA'bicb was tbe bead 
quarters of the Satpura RailAvay construction in 1901, into tbe districts of 
Mandla and Cbbindwara where construction is still proceeding. Tbe figures of 
tboMandla district clearly reflect tbe groAA’tb of tbe large Railway centre at 
Nainpur, and tbe general flow of traffic along tbe neAvly constructed branch of 
tbe Satpura Railway in that district. Tbe volume of migration has increased 
in tbe Maratba Plain Division but the character and direction has been 
somewhat disturbed by tbe prevalence of plague at tbe time of tbe census in 
the more congested portions. Tbe census is taken at a time AAben tbe employment 
in tbe rice districts is at its least, and tbe set of temporary and periodic migration 
is from east in tbe Wainganga Valley to tbe Berar districts on tbe west, where 
tbe late cotton-picking and ginning and the spring harvest provide employ- 
ment. The Bbandara district .Avbicb contains an enormous number of labom*- 
ers loses heavily by migration at this time of year, and a considerable i portion 
croes to Nagptu, Wardba, Amraoti and Yeotmal. Migration balances in Bala- 
”hat and Chanda Avbere the ryotwari colonization and tbe expansion of irriga- 
tion is attracting permanent settlers from neighbouring districts, while the 
progress of work in mines and irrigation in tbe Wainganga valley brought in a 
WBi'Cain amount of temporary immigration from Cbbattisgarb and tbe north of 
the Prorinces. Nagpur, Avitb its headquarters city attracts immigrants of all 
kinds who settle temporarily or permanently for trade, or service, public or 
nrivate but plague at tbe time of the census caused a dispersal of tbe inhabit- 
ants of ’the city and tbe infected towns and villages to tbe surrounding districts, 
Specially to Wardba. The foreign-born are numerous in all tbe districts of 
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Berar especially in the less congested district of Yeotmal wliicli had no plague 
at the time of the census. But, as already pointed out, a considerable proportion 
of this g.'iin is of a temporay or periodic nature and the fair at Wun is 
responsible for a few thousands of those who temporarily crossed the border at the 
census time. The Berar districts all gain enormously by immigrants from outside 
the Provinces. Those from the United Provinces, Eajputana and Bombay 
are mostly of a permanent or semi-permanent character while of those from 
Bombay and Hyderabad some are casual or temporary, but a considerable part 
are permanent^ settlers. 

The Chhattisgarh Plain Division gains heavily from outside the Provinces, 
chiefly in permanent settlers from the Sambalpur district of Bhiar and 
Orissa. The exchange with the Maratha Plain is mostly confined to the 
neighbouring (districts and Nagpur and is of a casual nature, slightly in favour 
of Chhattisgarh, which also gains in the exchange with the neighbouring States 
of the Ohota Nagpur Division. As between the districts and states of the 
Division, Eaipur gains from both Bilaspur and Drug, Drug gains from Bilaspur 
and the Peudatory States gain from the British districts. Both immigration 
and emigration has increased since 1901 but the increase is chiefly from outside. 
Some labour from Eaipur and Drug goes on to irrigation works in the 
Wainganga Valley, but the large irrigation projects in Chhattisgarh are now 
attracting the local labour though not as much as is needed for these works. 
The labour movement along the line to the east has already been mentioned. 
The Chhattisgarh cooly does not apparently go west for labour except on 
contract. In the Chota Nagpur Division, Surguja sends settlers to Udaipur 
and Jashpur hut receives immigrants from the Northern States of Central India, 
as do also the other States except Udaipur. Migration with Chhattisgarh has 
considerably increased since 1901, hut the exchange is at present stiU in favour 
of the latter Division. The Korea and Udaipur States which are under 
administration have attracted a large number of permanent settlers from 
Surguja and the neighbouring States of Central India, and most of the traders, 
of the Division come from the British districts Ijdng to the north. 

65. If the famines of the decade ending 1901 interrupted the settled life 

: of the people and stimulated movement of labour 

•'^“enumSaiJtKntor'’' of all Itiuds iu sBai'ch of employment, the develop- - 
ou"Srthe di8trid'omlui"ooo?8 ment of communications and industries during the 

last 10 years has facilitated and directed this enter- 

2,412 prise. The figures of migration recorded in 1901 

• 2,044 , included a considerable number of persons who left 

^ their homes owing to the famines and many of 

^ „ ' these have since returned to their homes. Consider- 

ing only the migration between the several Natural 
Divisions and between them and places outside the Provinces the volume 
has substantially increased since 1901, but not in proportion to the increase 
of population. The exchange between districts has however considerably 
increased ; migration is more voluntary and self-conscious, and the facility 
for obtaining work outside the immediate vicinity of^ his home and the 
popularity of railway work, with its high wages and pleasant wagon life, has 
done much to educate the labourer’s intelligence and improve his remuneration. 
Enterprise and the s.piiit of adventure has superseded the old parochial content- 
ment, and it is reported that it is ' sometimes easier to get coolies to work on 
irrigation work in a neighbouring district than on the same employment in their 
own district. In regard to more permanent forms of migration, we have the 
concentration from the country into the towns especially in the Maratha Plain 
Division, and an influx of traders, engineers, mechanics and skilled workmen, 
who have followed the expansion of trade and industries, while the development 
of ryotwari cultivation and the opening but of waste land by irrigation in the 
Wainganga Valley, Nimar and Chhattisgarh has attracted permanent settlers 
from both within and without the Provinces and afforded an opening for the 
surplus cultivating population of the more congested districts. , 
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OnAPTER in.— BIRTHPLACE. 


Sttbsibiary Table IV. — Migration bfa-ween Naturatj Divisions (actual figures) 

COAIPAREI) B'l'l'n 1901. 


Naturai. UiA'IBION in wiiiou horn. 


Ncrlmdila 

T)lvi»imi. 


Nnsinrii 3;xibfi;nATi;i) (OOO’b omittin)) in Kathrai. Divihion. 


Oiota 

Nngpiir 

Uivlaion. 


Total 

Noi'budda Vnlloy UiviBion 
Pktcan Division . 

Mnrfttlni Plain Division 
Clilmltisgnrli Plain Division 
CUota Nagput Division 
Outsido tlio Province . 


flOll 

llOOl 

noil 

i 1001 

non 
1 1001 
f 1011 
1 1001 
non 

I lOOl 

non 

I lO'H 

non 

? 1001 



Plateau 

Division. 

Jlaratlia 

Plain 

Divi.sion. ! 

Clilmttisgnrh 

Plain 

DiviBiori. 

3 ; 

4 

5 

125 

3B7 

221 

120 

353 

127 

44 

18 

r. 

U 

r, 

•5 


45 

4 


20 

3 

38 

• •• 

oo 

42 


29 

C 

1 27 

»»• 

6 

32 



««« 

15 



1 • 

37 

1 207 

174 

28 

290 

82 



Uoxn. (1) Figures for 1001 of {arsons onninoratod in llio Jlaratlia Plain Division mid boni in any otlicr nntnml division of tlio Province 

include tlioso for llie Nagpur Division only, tliosc for llcmr not lioing available by nalnml divisions,’ 

• (2) Total emigrants from all Cliota Nngpnr Trilintnry Stales to tlic Central Provinces were 13,780 in 1001, and tlio figure 8,025 
reprcacuts Ibo proportion for Stales transferred to tlio Central Provinces, 

Subsidiary Table V.— Migration p.etiveen the Central Provinces and Berar and 

OTHER PARTS OF INDIA. 

(Part I)— Central Provinces and Berar. , 


Kmiorants rnoM CnNin.u. 

Pr.OVINCKS AND 
Riirar, 



K.xcrss ( + ) on DUFicirNot 
(— ) OP Immigration 
OVER Emigration, 


Variation. 


A.-British Territory .371,0 73 312, 7 HI 
B —Native States . 371,991 3311,400. 


B —Native States 

Biliar and Orissa (B. T.) 

Ditto (States) 

Bengal (B. T.) . 

Do. fStates) . . . 

United Provinces (B. T.) 

Ditto (States) 

■ Bombay (B. T.) , . 

Do. (States) . ... 

Madras (B. T.) . 

Do. (States) , . , 

Assam (B T.) 

Do. (State) 

Sortb-AYest Frontier Province 
(B.T.) . • 

Nortli-Wcst Frontier Province 
(States) .... 
Punjab (B. T.) . 

Do. ’(States) . 

Ajmcr-Merwnra (B. T.) 
Andamans and Nicobars (B. T.) 

19 Baluchistan (B. T.) 

20 Burma (B. T.) . . ./ 

21 Coorg (B. T.) . , ' . 

Other Native States. 

22 Central India Agency 

23 Hyderabad (State) 

24 Baroda_ . „ . . 

25 Kashmir . „ . . 

28 Cochin . „ . . 

27 Travancore . „ . . 

28 Mysore . „ . . 

29 Eajputana Agency , 

30 I Sikkim . . : . 


French and Portuguese Settle- 
' ments. 


371,994 

123,076 

5,522 

0,702 

0 

130,709 

708 

80,003 

15,064 

10,210 

1 

151 

40 


j 123,546 
I 105,881 
j 8,914 
] 174 


^ Not 

^ Ovnitnblc. 

j 0,534 

2,373 

23 


198,560 
92,731 
409 
105 
12 
18 
748 
65,861 
' 2 


106,047 

114,236 

145 

56 


1 +04, SCO 
+ 69,680 

182,803 

128,973 

27,(526 

2.5,010 

+8,021 

19,615 

1,302 

14,790 

25 

-4,814 

33,115 

1,049 

+ 1,306 

7,196 

10 

+17 

77,001 

20 

+ 5,121 

87 

1,378 

122 

+ 300 

341 

-4 

887 

+ 824 

124 

. -74 

623 

+ 15 

14 

+ 32,513 

80,063 

-21,505 

18,208 

+ 264 

321 

+ 49 

11 

+ 12 

12 

+ 18 

41 

+ 4 

1,183 

+ 2)365 

936 

+ 2 

Figures 

+ 91 

not re- 
ceived, 
f' rigurcs 
i not re- 

-43 

(_ coived. 



174,170 
107,469 . 

^ G5,703 

j 11,240 
I 10,581 
] 14,071 
j 02,097 

7 Not 

( available. 


n 


30 

Not avail- 
able. 


+ 7,010 

+ 3,581 
+ 18,183 
-0,805 
+14,024- 


+ 124 
-1,510 
-16 


+ 13,085 
-21,663 
+ 180 
+ 11 
-6 
^ —45 
+ 1,179 
+ 505 


U 188,270 ) 

' + see, Act? 

+ 24.3,021 ) 

+ 95,450 

-19,438 / _ogy 
— 13,823 ( 

-1,3=6 J 

^^^+743 ] 

tSlI ] +S»'300 
] -5R57 

"‘^+20 } -62.823 


+ 1 
+ 8,951 
+ 1,204 
+ 2,332 
—868 


+ 118,497 
. 74,523 
+ 88 , 
+ 94 
Nil. 
—23 
-435 
+ 54,925 


+ 99,069 
+ 74,305 
+ 4 
+ 60 
-18 
-86 
+ 740 
,+ 63,125 


I India nnspccified , 

Noie - (1) Figures for British Territory and Native States for 1901 are not available separately. The. form of tbo table has heen 
accordingly changed, the Native States being brought close to the British Territory of the Province to which they belong, 
for facility of comparison. ' _ . 

(2j Emigrants for 1901 from the five Chota Nagpnr States received from Bengal to other part* of India outsido the Province 
were not available and have been therefore left out of account, 

Oh. in. 
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Subsidiary Table V. — Migration betu’een the Central Provinces and Berar and 

OTDER BARTS OB INDIA. 

(Part II). — Britisu Territory or the Central PRovnTCESAND Berar. 




IjIltlOBANTS TO IlKlTIsn TEU- 

Emioe.ants rnoM Beitish Tee- 

Excess ( + ) 

on DEFIOlENOr 



KiTonY or 

Cr.NTRATs PilOYIKCES 

KiTonv, or Ckmbal Peovia'Oes 

(-) OP IjIJIIGBATIOX OVEB 



AKD BeU.VK. 



ai;d Bekab. 

ISmiqbation. 


I’EoTixci: oil State. 









c 

e 

C 

o 

W 


1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1911. 

1901. 

Variation. 

1011. 

1901. 

1 

n 

3 

B 

5 

0 

7 

8 

9 

10 


A.— British Territory . 

320, G4J 

SJG.CSS 

j + JOG, 140 

161,710 

[ S37,0S7 

+40,388 

+133,931 

r +3S1,SSG 


B.— Native States 

314, 372 

SIS, GOO 


122,663 

) 


+ 221,307 


1 

Bihiir iml OriEfA (B. T.) . , 

93,785 



19,713 



+ 74,042 


o 

Ditto (Slntcs) 

4,SS9 

^ 10,925 

+ 91,291 

16,712 


... 

-13,823 


3 

BctiiEvV (15. T.) . 

3,540 

18,010 


... 

-14,476 



Do. (Sf.itrs) 

2 

J 


1.302 


... 

- 1,360 

' 

G 

United I’rovinccs (D. T.) 

118,100 

1 114,302 

+ •1,490 

11,749 


... 

+ 106,357 


r. 

Ditto (Stntcs) 

740 

25 


... 

+ 721 



BoniO.oy (R. T.) . 

85,052 ' 

j 105,375 

-5,018 

33,075 


• .« 

+ 52,667 


8 

Do. (Statr.v) 

14,715 

1,015 



+ 13,070 


0 

Madras (15. T.) . , . 

5,357 

] 7,25S 

-1,900 

G,2S1 


... 

—924 


10 

Do. (States) , 

1 

10 


... 

-9 


11 

11’ 

Afi.atn (D. T.) ... 

Do. (Slate) 

140 

•10 

1 155 

+ 31 

72.-471 

20 

O 

S 

... 

-72,325 
+ 20 


13 

R.-IV, I'rontier Province (B. T.) 

017 

) Figures 

) 

SC 



+ 531 



> not 

i ... 


ei 




11 

Ditto (States) 

1 

) available. 

5 

*.» 

d 


+ 1 


15 

Ptiniab (B. T.) 

9,480 

1 5,0S3 

+4,727 

1,375 

*© 

... 

+ 8,105 


10 

Do. (States) 

030 

122 

9 

... 

+ 808 


17 

.Ijmer-Menvara (15. T.) . . 

2,014 

2,359 

+ 2S5 

341 

d 

... 

+ 2,303 


18 

Andamans and Eicobars (15. T.) . 

19 

22 

-3 

887 


... 

-868 


10 

llalocbistan (15. T.) . 

1,004 

239 

+ 826 

124 

B. 

... 

+ 940 

Kt 

20 

Burma (B. T.) 

220 

305 

-76 

548 


-310 

s 

21 

t’oorg (15. T.) ... 

12 

... 

+ 12 

14 

*5 

... 

-2 



Other Native States. 





R 




*io 

Central India Agency' 

177,717 

150,209 

+ 27.508 

80,059 


... 

' +97,668 


23 

Hyderabad (State) . 

90,778 

113,449 

-22,671 

18,206 


• %i 

+ 72,572 


21 

Baroda „ . . . 

375 

142 

+ 233 

321 


... 

+ 54 


25 

Kashmir „ • , • 

103 

55 

+ 48 

11 



+ 92 


26 

Cochin 

12 

... 

+ 12 

12 


V ... 



27 

Travancoro ., . . . 

15 

... 

+ 16 

41 


««» 

-26 


28 

Mysore 

710 

718 

o 

1,183 



-467 i 


29 

Baiputana Agency 

52,331 

47,353 

+ 4,978 

036 



+ 51,395 [ 

1 


30 

Sikkim • . • • 

2 

... 

+ 2 

Figures not 









received. 



i 


31 

French and Portuguese Settle- 




Figures not 



} 

( 


nicnts .... 

709 

721 

+ 78 



( 







received. 



1 


32 

India unspecified . 

... 

43 

-43 

... 


f 

1 

1 



C.— Native States of the 






1 

1 



Central Provinces and 
Berar . . . . 

103,337 

61,301 


llSfilG 

118,262 

+23,634 

-40,330 1 

-36,671 

33 

Matrni . . . . 

3,710 

3,268 

+448 

4,215 

4,521 

— 3.V ' 



34 

Biistnr .... 

4,000 

4.012 

-652 

10,707 

12,992 


-6.r:47 i 

— T Q ( 


35 

Kanher . . . . 

5,340 

1,458 

+ 3,882 

24,267 

25.699 



30 

Randgaon . . . . 

17,539 

14,145 

+ 3,394 

26,193 

21,127 ! 




37 

Khnirngarh . . . . 

19,335 

11,445 

■*- 7,890 

17,395 

17,772 i 


O-k } 

+ 1,540 : 
^1.213 ; 


38 

Chhuikbftdan 

0,198 

3,247 

+ 2,951 

4,985 




39 

Kawnrdhn . . . . 

10,219 
. 2,439 

10,301 

-82 

14,868 

1E?4' 



40 

Sahtl 

1,536 

+ 903 

9,743 





41 

Eaigarh . . . . 

13,342 

2,269 

+ 11,073 

15,871 


'i' 



42 

Sarangarh 

10,426 

1,283 

+ 9,144 

11,257 ’ 





43 

Chang Bhakar 

7 



2-3 

r T ' 

1 

ijOA • 


44 

Korea . . . . . 

1,360 



1,5S.5 


- -r^ 

— a: . 


45 

46 

Surguja . . . . 

Udaipnr . . . . 

5,635 

3,148 

j- 8,028 

+ 2,71S 

7^5 

E7f7 

- ' ' 

*:>' - 
J 



47 

Jashpur . ; . . 

687 




dllT" ■' 




[ 
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StJBSIDIAIIY TAllIil:: y.— ^llGIlATION IlKTWlJKX TJH: Cr.KTIlAL PjlOVIKCKS AXI) AND 

oTiiKiL rAJiTS or India. 

(Pakt TJI):~Nativk Statks or *i‘in: Ci;ntjia1j Pjiovincj;s and BiuiAn, 




b!>tiiit:.\Ma to N.uivr 

i r.«ir<)ii;!ts rnoi! 

Native 

jlvRctis (-) on iirrictrjfcr 



or 

ri:ovj*frr« 

j .‘-rAtr). or f'r'iT)*..), 

rnovinerj 

i (-■) or ntjiif.Riuos 


rnoviNoi: on 8rATr,. 

Ajfi) iiruAn 


1 

x^tU nr?;An. 

ovrr: ri!i(i)iAri(i.>f. 

</J 


1911. 

I I'M. 

Yati-Mion. 

1 1911, 

1911, 

( 

1 Vnrl.-i*!ori, 

I 

1911. 

1901. 

1 

M 

:i 

4 

r 

1 

1 

1 6 
( 

n 

i ' 

i s 

I 

9 

10 

■ 

A.-Britioh Torritory . 

AD, 

DO'.DVN 

! 

) 

! !■ -IO„7.V/J 

i 

i 

1 jH,intn 

i 

i 

i j.xc.t’t 



I) 

; V +A5,J7C 

■ 

B.— Native States . 

.vr,.s'yt* 


5 

o,:tos 

J 

t 




H 

Dllmr null Ori.^ n (It. Tl, 

29,;91 ' 




i 

f 


+ 21, K5 

1 

i 


Ditto (3inti'») 


i 5:i,7I>I 

-21, ‘ill 

C.'j'J't 


... 

-',<'•65 


mM 

Itf'iipil (It. T.) 

*1 

J to 

! 


* t’53 

! 

•1 

Do. (J?tatc5) . • • 


) 


... 

I 

... 

-4 

i 

n 

f) 

Unitrd I’rovimci (It, '1'.) 

Ditto (Stnti’s) 

12,G?:i 

j !MHt 

+ 3.r,:il 

3,017 

... 

i 

... 

4 

*■ 

i 

( 

i 

7 

Itoiiiliny (D. T.) 

nc.i 

1 r.'iG 

) 

.»20t 

40 


... 



8 

Ditto (8tntri) . . . 

319 


f 

... 

*315 

1 

9 

JImlrn.s (It. T.) . 


1 1,656 

.1 3,206 

9(5 



*.3,917 

i 

10 

Do. (Stf\tc5) . • 

An^nin (H. T.) . . . 

• .< 


... 


*•* 

... 

1 

11 

5 

) 19 

-IS 

4.530 




1 

12 

Do, (Slnto) 

». • 

) .. 


... 


... 

... 


13 

NortIi.\V<st I'rontii'r I’rovitin' 




i 





(It. T.I . . . . 

bO 

) Net 
f a\.aih'dr 

,Y.f. 

1 

J 

»** 

-»■ "itJ 


1.1 

■NortliAVfst rroiitiiT I’roviiiro 




1 A 





(Slntctt) .... 

• *. 

) ... 

»♦. 



**• 



15 

Dmijoli (It. T.) 

MO 

j Ml 

.< :i9t 

3 

n 

»*• 

+ 846 


IG 

Do. (Sl.ntM) 

n!'0 

• •• 

It 

*•* 

+ 393 


17 

AjmcrOIrrivum (D. T.) . . 


It 

+ ir. 

... 

*i 

*»* 

+29 


18 

Aiuloninim nnd Nii'otinrii (It. T.) . 


1 

-1 

... 

C 

... 

■ «. 


10 

Itoluclni't.on (It. T.) 

««* 

1 

-1 


K 

*«« 

”'-c.s 


20 

Ituriiin (It, T.) . . ■ 

7 

o 

+ 2 

75 


*.» 

V; 

21 

Coorg (It. T.) ... 

• 

3 

... 

+ 3 


"s 

*** 

+ 3 



Other Native States. 






r 

• 


on 

Ceiitrnl liidin Agency 

20.843 

15.838 

+ 5.01)5 

4 



• + 20,«59 


23 

Ilydcrnlinil (Stntc) . . 

1.053 

Ti'T 

+ J.I6G 

H 


... 

+ 1,951 


2.1 


34 

3 

+ 31 

... 


... 

+ 3-1 


25 

Kiislimir ,, . . 

ft 

1 

+ 1 

... 



.2 


2G 

Cocliin . „ . . • 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

' +3 


27 

Trnvnneoro „ . . • 

3 

... 

+ 3 

... 

\ 



28 

Mysore » , . > 

32 

26 

+ 0 

»•» 



. +3'2 


29 

Knjputnim Agency 

3.530 

G,M3 

-2,013 

... 



■r 3,530 


30 

Sikkim .... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


.*« 

... 


81 

rroncli niul Portugucso Settle- 

21 

S 

+ 13 

... ^ 



+ 21 



menfs. 





• • • 



32 

India nnsiiocificd . . 

... 

... 

... 

... 



... 



C.— British Territory of 

1 1 









the Central Provinces 
and Berar 

\ 

143,0 JG 


+SS,GS4 

io:s,sr.7 

CJfoOl 

+(IJ,7CC 

+ 40f<tjoD 

+5G,G71 

33 

Saugor ..... 

458 

G24 

-IGG 

18 

13 

+ 5 

+'440 

+ 611 

34 

Dnmoli ..... 

125 

42 

+ 83 

21 

3 

+ 18 


+ 39 

35 

Jribtiulporo .... 

oil 

721 

+ 220 

136 

20 

+ 107 

+ 805 

+ 692 

30 

Mnndla .... 

1.233 

403 

+ 741) 

130 


+ 139 


+ 493 

37 

Seoni ..... 

182 

170 

+ 12 

14 


+ 14 

+ 1GS 

+ 170 

38 

Nnrsingbpur .... 

131 

07 

+ GI 

22 

• »» 

+ ^2 

+ 109 

+ 67 ■ 

39 

Hosliangabnd 

3.G04 

4,354 

-090 

1,910 

1,501 

+409 

+ 1.754 

+ 2,853 

40 

Nimar . . . . . 

416 

119 

+ 297 

2,009 

1,7.51 

+ 258 

—1,632 

41 

Betul ..... 

250 

173 

+ 77 

01 

17 

+ 74 


f 156 

42 

Chlihulwara' .... 

60 

G4- 

-14 

15 

2 

+ 13 

+ 35 

+ 62 


Wavdha .... - 

80 

71 

• +9 

21 

6 

+ 15 

+ 59 

+ 65 


Nagpur ..... 

1.813 

3,880 

-2,0G7 

201 

110 

+ 82 

+ 1,612 

+ 3,761 


Chanda .... 

■' 3.088 

7,007 

-3/J19 

2,628 

8,660 

-6,182 


— 1^653 


Ehandala .... 

3,882 

4,415 

-533 

2,509 

1,464 

+ 1,045 

+ 1,373 

2,951 

^BS! 

Balaghat .... 

2.092 

2,170 

-78 

1,845 

1,853 

-S 

+ 247 

+ 317 


Amraoti ..... 

290 

> 


09 

3 Ficurcs 


+ 221 


Ahola ..... 

12 

[ 274 

+ 71 

36 

( not 

^'{L 

-24 


50 

Buldana . • , • 

10 

287 

f available. 

-277 


51 

Yeotmal . . . , . 

33 

/ 


47 

22,552 7 ” 
15,593 / S' 
Figures not 
available. 


-14 


52 

53 

54 

Raipur 

Bilaspur .... 

■Drug . . . . . 

26,684 

4.3,519 

55,963 

, 65,697 

27,788 
Figures not 
availahlo 

j +31,681 

( 17,418 
3.5,018 
^ 39,003 

j +45,266 

C +8,266 

i . +8.501 
(_ +16,960 

1 +47,312 

55 

Central Provinces unspecified . 

... 


-133 

... 


... 


+ 183 


Cn. ID. 














CHAPTER IV. 


Religion. 

Statistical. 


66. The numerical strength of each religion returned is given in Imperial 

St 7 m^aeyopSiatisiics. Imperial 

lahles XYII and SVIII contain details of sects, 
races and ages of Christians. At the end of this Chapter wiU be found the 
following Subsidiary Tables in which- the most prominent features of the statistics 
are set forth by means of proportionate and comparative hgiires : — 

Siibsidiary Table No. I . — General distribution of the population by 

religion. 


S^ibsidiary Table No. II . — Distribution by districts of the main religions. 
Subsidiary Table No. III. — Christians, number and variations. 

Subsidiary Tahle No. IV . — Races and sects of Christians. 

Subsidiary Table No. V . — Distribution of Christians per mille {a) races 

by sect and [b) sects by race. 

Stibsidiary Table No. VI . — Religions of urban and rural population. 

The general strength of each religion in the Provinces is given in the 

marginal Table. The majority of 
the population are either Hindus or 
Auimists, the former numbering 
about four-fifths and the latter about 
one-seventh of the total pojmlation. 
Of the remaining per cent. 3| per 
cent, are Muhammadans, neither 
Christians nor Jains who are about 
equal in number amounting to as 
much as 1 per cent, of the total popu- 
lation, while the followers of the 
remaining minor religions, Sikhs, Parsis, Jews, etc., aggregate to little more 
than 5,000 persons. It will be observed that, though there has been an increase 
during the decade in all the major religions, the growth is marked in the 
case of Christians, and is large among Animists, while Hindus have increased 
more 'rapidly than Muhammadans. It is necessary to consider in more detail 
the meaning of these figures and the statistical aspect of the subject will be 
discussed in tliis section together with such subjects as can conveniently be 
included here leaving for later sections a more general discussion of matters 
connected with religion. 

67. One of the earliest forms of the religious attitude is that termed “ Ani- 

mism” to which a good deal of attention has of late 
been given and much literature devoted. In the 
Chapter on Religion in his Report of 1901, Mr. Russell has discussed very fully 
the nature of the religious ideas which' are usually described as animistic and 
their relation with Hinduism and I do not intend to continue the disquisition 
in any detail except in so far as the discussion bears on the accuracy of the 
statistics of Animists contained in the census statements. Sir Ramfylde Puller 
has thus described animism — 


Keligion. 

NPltEEK IK— 

1011. 

I 

HiBdas .... 

12.807.8'4 

11,071,677 

Animists. • , 

2,490.355 

1,913,177 

Musalmans 

685,029 

619,219 

Christiaoe . • 

73,401 

27,232 


71,417 

07,741 

SlkbB .... 

2,337 

1,989 

Parsis .... 

1,737 

1,510 

Hinau-Arjas . 

074 

402 

Jews . . . • 

125 

130 

Hinda-Bralimos . 

32 

296 

Baddbists • 


167 


» Auimism is a vague feeling that the objects with which a man comes in contact animate 
or inanimate, possess w.lls of their own and h him- 

This notion accounts for the bad luck which often occurs to 
unsatisfactory explanation. 


oppose 

Ti • - I T . occurs to us. Chance is, we feel? 

we Levebeei delibe^telj thwnSr'’ tL” ^^7 

er whe. wrestlies with . colW shd. II ie obWe.Vi “Ui iS “X ” 

A simikr idea is BOW found among ihewiid tribes of Knrwa« 
shoot arrows into the nrer which has drowned their relatoLi^Ssf-. 
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Chatter iv.— religion. 


The Nateee oe the Bethbn 
OF Anistists. 


pain, disease and deatli loom formidably before tbe mind of primitive man and 
surround bis life. He is face to face witb tbe j)rimeval forces of nature and in 
his struggle for existence it is n'atural'tbat bis mind should be turned continually 
towards tbe malevolent forces against wliicb be struggles and that be should be 
more greatly impressed .with tbe maleficent than tbe beneficent side of nature. 
These forces, which be conceives to animate all natural objects, water, mountains, 
trees, tbe earth and tbe fruits thereof, be alternately propitiates witli sacrifices 
and offerings and compels to do bis will by tbe exercise of a rudimentary science, 
founded on a crude association of ideas, which we call magic. 

68. Tbe above may serve to recapitulate very briefly tbe character of tbe 
beliefs commonly called animistic.’ But when we attempt to ascertain practically 
bow many and what class of people entertain these beliefs, as distinct from 

tbe, tenets of other religious, difficulties . at once 
arise. In tbe first place there is no vernacular 
equivalent for animism nor is this hotch-potch of 
beliefs and superstitions capable of comjnession into tbe comj)ass of any brief 
expression which would be intelligible either to tbe enumerator or to tbe person 
questioned. It is useless to ask of an ignorant backwoodsman \vhat is bis 
religion. He would be quite unable to reply. Again, if a leading question be 
put to him be would probably say “ yes ” to avoid further inquisition. It is 
therefore necessary to approach tbe matter in an indhect way, and the 
enumerators were instructed to enquire of those who belonged to tribes ordinarily 
outside the pale of Hinduism whether they Avorsbipped principally their tribal 
gods or the gods of Hindus. Even this form of the question does not, by any 
means, insure a satisfactory answer. In many cases a man wnuld ansiver that 
he worshipped both, and it is left to the enumerator to record him as an Animist 
or a Hindu. 'Whichever he decided tbe enumerator would probably record the 
same religion for all persons of that tribe in his block. Again, the supervisor 
would be inclined to make the entries uniform throughout his circle and thus 
a tribe in one circle might be recorded as animistic while the same tribe 
under exactly similar circumstances Avould be put down in another circle as 
Hindu. To this must be added tbe consideration that the absorption of the 
tribal communities into the pale of Hinduism is gradually but smely proceed- 
ing. Many of those aborigines who have been brought into contact with their 
Hindu neighbours will record themselves as Hindus, because, on the one hand, 
they can see no difference between their mvn religious attitude and that of their 


Hindu neighbours, with Avhom they jointly worship tbe spirits of nature and 
for whom in many cases they or other members of their oAvn community 
actually officiate as pjgiests, wdiile, on tbe other hand, they obtain by the fiction 
of Hinduism a step on tbe social ladder and become members of a system which 
includes the highest in the land. Nor Avorild their pretensions always be 
objectionable to the enumerator, AA'ho, often a Brahman schoolmaster or jiatwari,' 
would hardly let slip a chance of securing and identifying a possible client tov 
his priestly ministrations. 

If some of the figures returned in the enumerators’ books are to a consi- 
derable extent artificial, the statistics which emerge from the process of classifi- 
cation in the census office are even more so. The indication of the return of an 
animistic belief in the enumerator’s boOk is the record of the tribal name in the 
column reserved for religion. Tbe religion returned is in fact the iribal 
religion. In many cases, however, the books contain, in the column of religion, 
the names of tribes or castes which are commonly considered within the pale of 
Hinduism, and though the religious, attitude of the members of such groups as- 
Mahars, Chamars, Mehtars, etc., are, especially in the ridlder parts of the 
Provinces, practically indistinguishable from those of the tribes, the cloak of 
Hinduism coA^ers them though it may not touch them ; aU such persons were, 
therefore, regardless of the entries they indmdually or collectively returned, 
classified as Hindus. Thus the statistics of Animists can, in no Avay, be con- 
sidered any indication of tbe number of persons AA'ho hold AAdiat are ordinarily 
considered to be animistic beliefs ; but, so far as they indicate anything, they 
serve to shoAV the number of aborigines belonging to tribes which are popularly 
considered outside the pale of Hinduism, who still, in the opinion of the 
enumerator and the checking officers, adhered to their tribal religion. 
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In view of tlic considerations above set fortli it ■will not be difficult to 
undcrsland that variations in the distribution of the animistic jwpulation at 
diiTcrent censuses arc delonnincd priJnarily by difl’ercnces in the nature of 'the 
return and the method of clapificaiion, and (hat the elimination of these con- 
siderations, which is ncccssaly before an estimate can be formed of the real 
extent of the growth or diminution in this community, is by no means an easy 
task. 

GO. The aboriginal tribes which contain the animistic believers are scattered 

throughout the Provinces. Of the two and half 
million Animist.s returned at the census, the largest 
number inhabit the Chhatiisgarh Plain Jlivisiou where in the Zamindaris and 
Feudatory States (hey have lived undisturbed and have to a large extent retained 
their ])rimitivc customs and beliefs. Viewed in proimrtion to the rest of the 
population, however, the Plateau division has the largest proportion of Animists, 
the actual number returned being little less than that of the Chhattisgarh 

Plain and forming 
no less than 4i2 per 
cent', of the total 
population. Chota 
A^agjnir with its large 
population of Oraons, 
]\Iundas, Kols and 
Korwas has almost 
the same proportion , 
as the Plateau divi- 
sion. The Maratha 
Plain contains about 
l;'5th of the total 
number which, how- 
ever, only amounts 
to about 8 per cent, 
of the population and 
is largely concentrat- 
ed in the Wainganga 
Ihlley and the south 
of Chanda, while 
Animists arc not only fewest in actual number in the Nerbudda Valley but 
also least in proportion to the population of that Division. Everywhere 
where Hindu settlers have penetrated and established themselves we find 
the tribal religions break-ing down. On the other hand, in the hilly and 
wooded tracts of !H’andla, the Chhattisgarh Zamindaris and the eastern and 
southern States the intlucncc of Hinduism is less strong and the j)rimitive 

religious ideas, survive. While the general 
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distribution of Animists according to the 
census figures is fairly con’cct as to fact, the 
variations in the num'lmr returned from 
census to census are chaotic owing to the 
divergences in classification above referred 
to. That this is the ease will be amply . 
demonstrated by the comparative figures of four censuses given in'' the margin 
for a few States, AA'hich dis])]ay variations which must simply reflect the caprice 
of the enumerating staff. Similarly, while in Damoh, Nimar, Nagpur and the 
Jashpur State there has been a considerable decline, there has been a large 
increase in the Jubbulporc districtr and in some cases the number returned 
is 50 times as great as that returned in 1901. 

As a matter of fact vdth the exception of Jashpur where 36,000 Oraons 
have in a body embraced Christianity, there has been no such religious upheaval 
as the figures would indicate. Absorption into Hinduism gradually goes on 
and the fact that the tribes are not looked upon by Hindus as impure aids the 
process. We find everywhere the aboriginal acting as priest of the indigenous 
village worship shared in by almost all classes of Hindus. On the other hand, 
especially in Chhattisgarh and Berar, many Brahmans are willing, to ser\r:'';>’' 
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aboriginal of good standing and ’wealtli and will encottrago bim to adopt Ilindu 
customs, to accept a genealogy connecting bim with gods or heroes of Hindu 
mythology and to pay for their services and ministrations. Thus tli.e Andhs, 
the Halbas, the Kohs and the llautias have been almost totally absorbed into 
Hinduism, while a very small percentage of Sawaras, Kan^ars, Bbainas, Bhils, 
Binjhwars and Binjhias retain their old religion. The Gonds, Avho still remem- 
, her . their traditions as a ruling race, have largely resisted the influence of 
Hinduism and only 16 per cent, have returned their religion as Hindu, but they 
are gradually succumbing especially in the north and in Berar. A petition 
recently received from some Gonds and Pardhans of Ycotmal prays that they be 
recorded as Hindus and sets forth that the five, six or seven gods whom they 
worship are genuine gods and heroes of the Hindu pantheon, being the five 
Pandavas with the addition in the case of the Saliaclevas of Kama of the Maha- 
bharat, and of Krishna for the Satclevas. They allege that they are the direct 
descendants of Yudhishthira, a claim wliich their less ambitious brethren, 
content with their traditional origin from stone, scare-crow or dirt, would as 
vehemently repudiate. Similarly the Kawar Zamindari families, Avhose absorp- 
tion is of more recent origin than some other tribes, having failed to carry 
through the pretention of identity with the Kauravas, have changed their name 
to TaAvar and now asjiire to Bajput rank. 

70. We may conclude, therefore, that, though the difficulties of classifica- 
tion render doubtful the accuracy of the figures of Animists Avhen viewed in 

detail, the general distribution over the Provinces is 
CoNOLtrsioN BEGABDiNo TOE faivly cori’cct. Tlic increase in the number of 

KETOBN oE MMIS13. Auiuiists siuco 1901 amounts to about 30 per cent, 

which is somewhat above the natural increase, though the animistic tribes are 
known to be exceedingly prolific. The process of absorption into Hinduism has 
been slowly but surely extending and intensifying but it is only in the case of 
the Oraons of Jashpur that- the numbers have been considerably affected by 
Christianity. On the Avhole, we may say that probably about 10 per cent, of the 
increase is due to differences in classification at last census and this. 

71. Pour-fifths of the population of the Provinces are Hindus. The Hindu 
community preponderates everywhere except in the Mandla district and a few 

States such as Bastar, Kanker, Makrai, Korea, 

. Chang Bhakar and TJdaipur. The whole of the 

Maratha Plain Division except the southern portion of the Chanda and Yeotmal 
Districts and the North-western corner of the Amraoti district is thickly popu- 
lated by Hindus, who amount to as many as 86 per cent, of the poj)ulation of 
that division. In the Nerbudda Valley Division 86 p)er cent, and in the Chhat- 
tisgarh Division 82 per cent, of the population returned themselves as Hindus, 
Satnami Chamars forming 12 per cent, 'of the population recorded in the latter 
division as Hindu. In the Plateau Division and the Ohota Nagpur States 
which are largely inhabited by aboriginal tribes the population is more equally 
divided between Hindus and other religions, and it is thus in the centre and 
on the borders of the Provinces that the Hindu population is thinner than 
elsewhere. 

As compared Avith the figures of 1901, there has been an increase of 
16 per cent, in the Hindu population Avhicli is about equal to the growth of the 
population of the Province during the decade. ""There has been some iaimigration 
from Northern India," but the amount of migration in these Provinces hardly 
affects the figures'of the large groups of population. Nor has conversion been an 
important factor of the growth shoAvn by the figures. Hinduism, as has often 
been stated, is rather a social system than a religious organization; - It is avoAvedly 
not a proselytising religion and cohTer.sion is achieved by absorption. A very 
large number of aborigines in these ProAdnees has from time to time been thus 
absorbed, bat the process does not appear to have been conspicuous during the 
past decade and it is somdAvhat curious to note that the proportion of Hindus 
has gradually decreased from 83 per cent ir. 1881 through 81 in the interA^ening 
decades to 80 per cent, in 1911, while the ratio of Animists has regularly' in- 
creased from 13 through 14 to 15|- per cent, during the same period. There has, 
howcA'cr, actually been no retrenchment from Hinduism, and the cmlizing 
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influence of education lias stimulated ratlier tlian abated the desire of the abori- 
gines to be numbered in the Hindu fold. Apart from the effect of differences in 
classification which bas already been dealt with, the explanation of the variation 
undoubtedly lies in tbs greater fecundity of the aboriginal tribes; The growth 
of population has usually been largest in the Plateau districts, the districts of the 
Wainganga Valley and the districts and States of the Chhattisgarh Plain, and all 
these tracts contain a large proportion of aborigines professing animistic beliefs. 
Again, if we compare a district like Saugor which contains chiefly Hindus with 
the Bastar State in which Animists are more than half the population, we find 
that while the number of Hindu children born within the decade in the former 
amounts to 29 per cent, of the Hindu population, the number of animistic 
children born in the same period in Bastar is 35 per cent, of the Animists ; or 
in every 10 Hindu families of 6 persons in Saugor there were 15 new-comers 
against 18 in similar groups of Animists in Bastar. 

Hindu sects and some general aspects of Hinduism will be discussed in the 
later sections of this chapter. 

72. Of the 585,029 Musalmans scattered throughout the Provinces, 238,665 
or about half belong to Berar. Berar was long under the sway of Muham- 
madan rulers and still forms part of the dominions 
of the Muhammadan ruler of Hyderabad. The 
settlers is therefore naturally large. Eaeh of the 

four districts in Berar 
Musal- 
any other 


ntTHAMlIADA.VS. 


number of Muhammadan 



contains more 
mans than 

district of the Pro- 
vince, exeept Jubbul- 
pore. Amraoti and 
Akola Districts each 
contain more than 
70,000 Musalmans, 
Buldana has 65,000 
and Teotmal 39,000 ; 
Jubbulpore 4)1,000, 
Nagpur and Nimar 
each 38,000. In Ni- 
mar the Muslim com- 
munity musters strong 
in Burhanpur, which 
was once the capital of 
the Faruki dynasfy 
belonging to their 
faith, and 10 per cent, 
of the population of the district are Muhammadans. Nagpur was also the 
capital of a Musalman Gond Baja, but there as well as in Jubbulpore it is 
trade and service’ which have principally attracted them. Muhammadans usually 
prefer to settle in towns and cities and about half of their total number in these 
Provinces are residents of towns. Muhammadans have increased by 13 per eent. 
dm’ing the last decade.' The rate of increase is highest in the Plateau Division 
and the Ghota Nagpur States where, however, the community is extremely small. 
In the Nerbudda Valley and the Ohhatisgarh Plain Division which adjoin 
the above two Divisions respectively, the rate of increase is small and there has 
doubtless been migration between these divisions, especially towards the Plateau 
Districts where the Satpura Railway has opened out urban employment of all 
sorts. It is usually held that Muhammadans are more prolific than Hindus, but 
in these Provinces their rate of increase has been lower. The chief reason lies 
in the fact that a large number of Muhammadans, Cutchis, Bohras, Khojas, etc., 
are temporary sojourners who leave their families behind. ' It is also the ease 
that in these Provinces some of the conditions which are held to favour extra 
fecundity in Muhammadans are not so ’strong as elsewhere, 

73. Only two Musalman sects are important in these Provinces and were 

recorded, vis., Sunni and Shia. Ninety-four per cent, 
of the Muhammadan population is Sunni, and of the 
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remainder rather more than half returned themselyes as Shias, the rest giving no 
se5t.. It is not intended to describe here the Trell-lvnown differences in the tenets of 

al converts to Islam record themselves as Sunnis, 
and the Shias are mostly foreigners, Cutchis, 
Bohras and Khojas, ivho are also admittedly the 
descendants of converts. A large number of 
Hindu castes contain members who have return- 
ed their religion as Musalman, especially in 
Berar. A list of these is given in the margin 
and further details will he found in Imperial 
Table SHI. If we add the Bohras, Cutchis 
and Khojas the number of such persons who 
are admittedly converts amounts to 83,000 or 
14 per cent, of the Muhammadan populatibu. By far the majority of Muham- . 
madans were, however, recorded under the four racial names of Shaildi, Syed, 
Mughal and Pathan, and a large number of those who were not originally con- 
verts must have retmmed themselves under one of these heads. Shaikh especially 
being a vague term which covers any racial ambiguity. It is probable, indeed,, 
that more than half the followers of Islam in these Provinces do not belong to 
any genuine Muhammadan race. Little conversion to Islam occurs now-a-days, 
the old influences towards a change of religion having lost their force. Compul- 
sion is no longer possible and with the loss of political prestige the attraction of 
military, domestic or other service, under Muhammadan masters does not lead 
to a change of faith, as was the case with the Bhils, whom military service 
brought into the fold of Islam. In other respects, however, progress among the 
Muhammadan community during the decade has been real, and the general 
. awakening of the politick sense of Islam in India during the last few years has 
not been lost on the Central Provinces and Berar. A number of Anjumans 
have been established which are primarily intended to be educational and social 
organisations, but sometimes dabble in politics also. At Amraoti a Muhamma- 
dan high school has been opened by Government, and is said to be the only one 
of its kind in India. There are two other high schools, one at Kagpur and an- 
other at .Tubbulpore, which are supported by private subscriptions supplemented 
by a Government grant. A branch of the iUl-India Moslem League has lately 
been established at Nagpur under the name of the Provincial Moslem League. 
It is a political association started with the object of safe-guarding the political 
rights and publishing the grievances of the Musalmans of this Province. A 
similar institution at Ellichpur known as the Majlisi Islam was started some time 
ago with the same objects as the newly-opened association at Nagpiu, and con- 
tinues to exist. While there has been no perceptilile change in the doctrines and 
ceremonies of Musalmans in this Province, the spread of education is softening 
the old conservative and fanatical spirit. A good instance of this is seen in 
the fact that the Berar Anjuman Islam has been able to pass a resolution over- 
ruling the deep-rooted objection to followers of Islam receiving interest on 
money invested, and that body has actually set an example to others hy putting 
out its own money at interest. 

7-1. There has been an important increase in the Christian community 
_ wliich has almost tripled during the last decade. 

!n.r:..iAN-. While in 1901 there were 27,252 Christians, the 

present census shows 73,-J:01, of whom, however, the wholesale conversion of 
Oraons in Jashpur accounts for just half. Even if we leave this State out of 
account, (berate of increase in Christians stands at no less than 34 per cent, 
S''par.ning the’ figures for European.^, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christian.s we 
tlncl the incidence of incrca.se to he 42, 37 and .30, per cent, rcsjicctively. The 
<'n!ar..t . inen! of the a(l!nini<.trative organi'-aiion, and the development of indns- 
tn'f'- -and tra/I(;s has aansed an increase of European Christian.s in the higher 
r.niL'-;. The btiither appointments in (lie now branches under the IiTigation, 
AirnctiUnnt! and 3'dncntional departments contain a considerable proportion 
cf r.urtjp'-an'i ; the development of railuny constriicfdon and of factories and 
r.iiTi’PL' indiu^lrh -; is larirely under the control of Eurojieans, while a cousirlerablc 
antnfe-r of Enror^-aus and Anglo-Indians have lieen attracted to subordinate and 
errirdoyti'.ent in thn-e and other denartmonts. 
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In Jubbnlpore the rise in the niunber of European Christians is largely 
clue to the addilion of a regiment of British infantry to the garrison and the for- , 
ination there of a full brigade of artillery during the decade. Jubbulpore is also 
a popular place among all classes of Europeans and Anglo-Indians, and the 
natural groAvth of society is assisted by the number of persons nho settle there' 
nuth their families after retirement from public or priyate service. 

Eamoh, Chanda, Nimar audBastar also sho'w large increases in the number- 
of Christians. The number of missions scattered over the Central Provinces 
is nov considerable and there i.s not a single district or state which is not 
the field of Christian missionary activity. The great rise in tlie number of 
Indian Christians l)ctwccn 1S91 and 1901 Avas largely due to the number of 
orphan children taken OA'cr by these missions in the famines of 1897 and 1900. 

In the early portion of the last decade the missions ^re still receiving 
^additions from the same source, and while a certain number of the infant re- 
cruits were probably not returned as Christians in 1901, immediately after their 
athnission, the rctm'n of Christians at the present census includes probably 
everj' member of the missions, Avlicther young or old. Again, some of the older 
among these famine orphans have now settled down to married and family, 
life and their children arc included in the return, AA'hile, in respect of these 
persons and of Indian Christians of these Provinces generally, it has to be 
remembered that racially they belong largely to the aboriginal tribes and the 
lowest castes of the Hindu social scale Avhich are weU-known to be specially 
prolific. These considerations Avill show that there are other important factors 
accounting for the growth of the Christian community besides bonversion, and 
as a matter of fact, except for the Jashpur Oraons, the number of adult converts 
made during the decade is probably small, if Ave may judge from the published 
reports of the missions tliemsclA'Cs. The fact that among Christians there are 
no less than 112 children under 15 years old to 100 married persons, against a 
similar ratio of only 75 per cent, in the total population of the Provinces 
indicates the c.xtcut to Avhich Christianity’' is at jiresent confined to children. 

A description of tlio principal sects of Christians Avill be found in a later 
section of this chapter. 

75, There arc noAV 71,117 Jains in these Provinces or about 6 per cent. 

more than at last census. In 1881 then’ number was 
00,000 and their increase since then is small com- 
pared with the rise in the general population of the Provinces. Jains are prin- 
cipally members of the trading castes from Bundelkhand or Eajputana, especially 
llie Parwar Banias, and apart from the fact that these castes are naturally 
not so prolific as the bullv of the population, they look upon themselves in the 
Central Provinces as foreigners and exiles and keep closely in touch with their 
native country Avliich they frequently visit and to which they often send their 
families. Jains are most numerous in the Nerbudda Valley districts where 
about half their number are settled, chiefly in the Saugor, Bamoh, and Jubbul- 
pore districts which border Bundelkhand. There are also about 19,000 Jains 
in Berar Avho are principally Marwari Banias from Eajputana. Other districts, 
which jAossess a fair number of these people are Wardha, Na^mr and Chhind- 
wara. Like Musalmans they generally settle in towns where their business is 
chiefly in money, grain and cloth. As a rule Jains are thrifty and businesslike - 
and many of them become owners of cotton gins and mills. 

Jains are diAuded into two main sects, the Digambars and Swetambars, the 
former worshipping their gods naked and unadorned. There is also a small 
sect who do not worship idols but, like Sikhs, only the books 'of their faith. These 
are locally known as Samaiyas, their other name being Bhundias. More than 
half the Jains of the Central ProAunces are Digambaris, about a quarter Swetam- 
baris, a few- only being Samaiyas. The Central Provinces Jains have com- 
paratively recently awakened to the benefits of modern education and are now 
beginning to stir. Jain boarding houses and schools both for boys and ghls 
have been opened. A Jain Historical Society has been established for research in 
the antiquities of their religion, and its first meeting was held recently at Seoni 
Chhapara where there is a large Jain temple. Since then a sectarian conference 
under the name of the “ Madhyapradesh Higambar Jain .Prantik Sabha" has. 
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■been established as a hrancli of the All-India Digambar Jain Conference. The 
effect of these and other similar efforts in other parts of the Provinces is to 
spread among the local Jains the knowledge of the essential beliefs of their 
xeligion and to emphasize their distinction from the doctrines and worship of 
Hinduism. The publication in print of their religious books, till recently pro- 
hibited by Jains, has had a further stimulating effect in the same direction and 
the Jain community is everywhere drawing together and dissociating itself from 
Hindu ceremonies and worship. 

On the other hand the Jain religion does not attract converts, and perhaps 
as a consequence of the sectarian revival above aUuded to has lost some of its 
members. The Kasars of Akola, formerly Jains, have seceded to Hinduism as 
also have the Jain Kalars, though they still retain their distinctive title. The 
Jains are a wealthy community and large sums of money have been spent on 
their temples and their ceremonies, especially on the costly Rath ceremony. 
Of recent years, however, their money has been devoted to more practical and 
useful objects, as for example the establishment of schools and boarding houses, 
and the improvement of their social condition. The controlling Sabhas are also 
attempting to combat intersectarial prejudices which have hitherto prevented 
the intermarriage of Jains of different sects or of persons of the same sect but of 
different sub-caste, in spite of the fact that intermarriage between Jains and 
Hindus was not uncommon. The past decade has therefore seen the introduc- 
tion of directive energy and the beginning of an effort towards social and 
religious unity and enterprise in a body which has hitherto suffered from its 
isolation and from the fact that its members were scattered abroad' among 
foreigners in a strange country. 

76. Of the 2,337 Siklls enumerated, the majority belong to the Punjabi 

regiments stationed in J ub bulpore an d Saugor. Few 

Sikhs have settled in these Provinces, and Mmar, 
Hagpur, Betul and B.aigarh State are the only places where their number 
exceeds a hundred. Many of them are carpenters or mechanics and have been 
attracted by railway construction work, as in Betul. In Eaigarh a few families 
have settled permanently on land given to them by the Raja in return for service 
done to him. 

77. The membership of the Arya Samaj in the Central Provinces and 

Berar has doubled itself during tlie decade. It was- 
aexas. in. the middle of the eighties that the first Samaj 

was started at Jubbulpore by a Punjabi Assistant Engineer. In 1881 there 
were only 10 Aryas but by 1891 the number had multiplied to 256. In 1901 
the membership rose to 402 and has now reached 974, not a large figure con- 
sidering that it represents the work of 45 Samajes. All the Samajes in the 
Central Provinces and Berar are controlled by the Central Samaj at hlarsingh- 
pur, which issues a monthly paper called the “ Arya Sewak” in which the 
proceedings of the different Samajes are usually published. The Narsinghpur 
Samaj maintains an orphanage with about 30 inmates and the local members 
have an “ afa ” fund to which they daily contribute a handful of flour, which 
accumulates and is periodically made over to the orphanage. The Samaj also 
sends out “ bhajan mandalis ” or companies of preachers to exj)ound the Vedie 
religion and generally to propagate the cause of the Arya Samaj. There is a 
Vedic school at Narsinghpur, a Sanskrit school has been started in Drug, and 
in the Jubbulpore district there are two girls’ schools and a widows’ home. 
Seven Arya Samajes already possess tlieir own temples or meeting places and 
other siniilar buildings are under construction. The establishment of a 
Guruknl or seminary for resident students like the one at Hardwar is said to be 
under contemplation. But the progress of the Arya Samaj in these Provinces 
is, on the whole, slow and the spirit which animates the Samajes of the Punjab 
and United Provinces is wanting here. To many of the members the reading 
of Swami Dayanand’s “ Satyarth Prakash ” and commentaries on the Vedas 
constitutes all they know of Arya Samajism, and there is little change in their 
customs dr their mode of life. Members adhere to caste, and admissions of 
persons belonging to other religions (such as Islam or Christianity) or of the 
untouchable classes are not known to have occurred here as they have in 
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78. The Brahmo Samaj propaganda 


Bijahmos akd Buddhists. 


northern India, where the Arya Samaj has now opened its doors to conyerts 
from all communities by a simple ceremony of S/iuddlii or purification. 

has never been preached in these 
Provinces and the few followers are Government 
servants, mostly from Bengal. Buddhism is not now 
a religion of the Provinces though the existence of statues of Buddha, inscribed 
with the formula of the creed, in different parts of the Province shows that the 
religion at one period penetrated even to Gondwana. The. few persons who 
retiu’ned their religion as Buddhism are foreigners. 

79. The Parsis, Avho are immigrants from Bombay, have increased from 1,510 

other industrial trading centres, such as Amraoti, 
Akola, Juhhulporc and Nimar. At Nagpur tlicy have a fire temple and a place 
for exposing their dead. Parsis, as a rule, are enterprising and well-to-do. 
They generally follow the European mode of hviug and allow more freedom to 
their women than most other Indian races. 


Haccs and Sects of Christians. 

SO. Of the total number of 73,401 Christians, 10 per cent, belong to Euro- 

pean and allied races, 6 per cent, are Anglo-Indians 
and 85 per cent. Indian Christians. The word 
Anglo-Indian is now used, under the orders of the Government of India, to 
describe the European or mixed European domiciled community. Out of the 
7,333 persons who returned themselves as Europeans and allied races, only 
5,383 were horn out of India, so that even making allowance for the number of 
children horn in India to temporary European residents there is reason to 
suppose that some iVuglo-Indians have included themselves among Europeans, 
though there is no moans at hand to enable an accurate statistical estimate to 
be made of the number of persons thus misclassified. Among Europeans, of 
whom more than half belong to Jubbulpore and about one-fifth to Nagpur, the 
proportion of males to females is as 3 to 1. Anglo-Indians are most numerous 
in Nagpur where about half their number reside, Jubbulpore containing less 
than one-sixth. It is Avorth noting that, Avhile in the Anglo-Indian community 
of Nagpur males considerably exceed females in number, in Jubbulpore the 
case is exactly the reverse. Among the European and allied races there are 
about 300 persons Avho are not British subjects. These are mostly missionaries 
from foreign countries and their families, chiefly from Erance, Germany, Italy, 
Sweden and America. 

81. About two-thirds of the Europeans belong to the Anglican Communion 
^ and one-fifth are Boman Catholics. Methodists come 

next Avith about one-twentieth of the total number. 
Of Anglo-Indians more than half are Roman Catholics and OA'^er a third 
■belong to the Anglican Communion. A fcAV are Presbyterians and Methodists. 

Of the sects of Indian Christians every effort was made to obtain as correct 
a return as possible. The help of the heads of the various denominations was 
•enlisted and the local heads of each community were asked to circulate among 
their congregation the authorised name of the denomination so that each 
member of the community might know exactly what entry he should make. 
Illiterate members of the community were supplied with slijDs containing the 
name of their sect in the vernacular of the district so as to enable the enumerator 
to transcribe correctly in his book the unfamiliar English terms. At the same 
•time the Census Staff was instructed ns to the name of the denomination of which 
members would be likely to be found in their circles or blocks, and where there 
was a suflBcient number of Christians in a village a Christian euumerator was 
usually appointed. With all these precautions, there were numerous omissions' 
•and incorrect entries, not only in the case of Indian Christians but against 
the names of Eurofieans and Anglo-Indians. In the case of Indian Christians, 
ambiguous entries of sect were corrected and completed with reference to the 
• denomination of the mission working in or near the locality to which the 
.entry belonged. Lists of Europeaus and Anglo-Indians, who had not correctly 
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entered tlicii’ sect or had given an indefinite rctnrii, were sent to the districts for 
further enquiry and, though all misialvcs have not been thus eliniinnled and 
the number oxbil)itod under the liead “ Sect not returned ” is iarger than I 
like, still Imperial Statement XVIII contains a fairly accurate classification of 
Christians under their various denominations. Of the Indian ChristianG 
more than two-thirds are Boman Catholics, about one-clcvcnth Lutherans 
onc-fourtcenth Methodists, one-sixteenth Presbytorians, and there is a small 
sprinkling of Anglicans, Baptists, Quakers, and a few other minor Protestant 
denominations. It will be easily imagined that in the large majority of cases 
the difCcrenco of sect is not founded on any appreciation of doctrinal refinement 
but merely indicates the particular denomination to which each person is afii- 
liated by conversion. In the Jasbpur Slate, which contains the largest number 
of recent converts calling themselves cither Boman or Geiman, tiie Christian 
Oraons consider that one of the essential dilTcrcnccs between themselves and 
their Animistic brethren, whom they call Sansar, lies in the cutting off of the 
choU or scalp lock ordinarily worn before conversion. 

82. The Boman Catholic Episcopal Diocese of Xagpur includes almost the 
_ „ whole of the Province except the two northernmost 

OMAN ATiiosic. districts of Saugor and Damoh which are included in 

the diocese of Allahabad, and six States one of which, viz., Bastnr, together with 
the adjoining portion of the Chanda district is under the Bishop of Vizagapatam, 
while the five Cliota Nagpur States recently transferred from Bengal to this 
Province continue under the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Calcutta. 

The Church, which has branches in almost every district, maintains a 
number of schools both for Europeans and Indian Christians. Tlicro are G high 
schools, 3 for boys and 3 for girls, 2 middle schools and about 70 primary 
schools, of which 2u are specially for Mahar children who arc treated as 
untouchable in Government schools. The mission has also built 18 churches 
, or chapels in 14 districts and states of the Provinces and maintained 28 chari-- 
table institutions in the shape of dispensaries and orphanages. In 1901 the 
number of Boman Catholics was 8,043 of whom 5,386 were Indian Christians. 
The wholesale conversion of Oraons in the Jasbpur State has placed the Boman. 
Catholic community far ahead of any other Christian sects in point of niunher,. 
the members now aggregating 44,552 of whom 41,167 arc Indian Christians. 
But during the previous decade the Catholic missions had secured many con- 
verts and 800 children rendered parentless during the famines were maintained 
by the Nagprtr Mission, settled in a village called Thana and brought up as 
Christians. Many of these are now married and are settled on the land as cul- 
tivators or have found employment as workmen or domestic servants in Nagpur 
and elsewhere. In Berar the mission in 1904 took up sj'stcmatdc work among 
the Mahars. The means employed to get in touch witli them were the opening 
of schools, the organisation of elementary medical assistance and the occasional 
distribution of alms'to the poor and of advances and loans for the redemption of 
mortgages. Bishop Ooppel is of opinion that these steps brought about the 
baptism of not less than 1,000 Mahars though the census figures show a much 
smaller number. He supposes that the children who had been baptised with the 
consent of their Hindu piarents must have been returned as Hindu along with 
the rest of the household. A similar explanation is given for the shortage in the 
census figures of Boman Catholics in Nimar where there is another station. 
The work began there in 1901 and the estimated number of baptised Balahis,, 
the weaver caste of that district, is given as 3,000, though about 2,000 were 
returned at the Census. The Boman Catholic Missionaries admittedly do not 
interfere with caste distinctions. They object only to those caste customs 
which are distinctly idolatrous and the converts conform to most of their caste 
customs and often claim to belong to their caste. The conditions exacted from 
'a proselyte before baptism are probably not as exacting in this sect as in some 
others nor is a public profession of faith required. There is, however, a high 
standard of organization and discipline and the priests keep constantly in touch 
, with the members of their flock. 

83. The Lutherans belong to the Swedish Mission working in the Chhind- 
wara, Saugor and Betul districts and to a German Mission working in the Chota, 
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iN'agpiu' States. Tlio total number of the sect is 6,799 
of whom 5,725 are Indians. In 1901 there were 
3,801 Lutherans of Avhom 3,7SG Avcre Indians, But these figures include those 
of the .lashpnr state which now contains as many as 4,201 Lutherans, and if 
these figures are deducted, it would appear that there has not been much 
progi'css iu proselytising in the three British districts worked by the mission- 
aries of this sect. The mission maintains some educational institutions 
including a training school for teachers and another for evangelists at Chhind- 
wara. Tlicre is a workshop for young men and a female industrial school in 
Saugor, and both of these institutions have proved a great success. Conversions 
have been comparatively few during the last decade. The ages of the converts 
arc said to range between IS and 40 and every candidate for baptism has to go 
through a course of instruction before he is baptised. The mission which works 
largely among the aborigines acknowledges no caste distinctions, neither are 
they observed among the converts except in the case of the Mehtar caste. 

84. Methodists numbered 4,713 of whom 4,292 wore Indians against 2,740 

out of 2,940 in 1901. Branches are working in 14 dis- 
tricts and states of the Pro^nnee and converts muster 

strong in the wildest tracts of the Bastar state, where there are now 1,202 mem- 
bers against 167 in 1901. Other important stations are those at Jubbulpore, 
Khaudwa, Nai-singhpur, Nagpur, Drug, Akola and Ycotmal. All these belong 
to the American Methodist Episcopal Church except the Yeotmal Mission 
which belongs to the American Free Methodist Church. In Jubbulpore in 
addition to the American Episcopal Cliurch there is a Wesleyan Mission. 

85. The number of Presbyterians is almost equal to that of Methodists, there 

being 4,162 persons of whom 3,963 were Indians. 
In 1901 there were 1,742 persons of whom 1,165 

were Indians. The number includes members of t^vo churches, vis., the TTnited 
Free Church of Scotland and the United Original Secession Chiu’ch of Scotland. 
The former has missions at Wardha, Amraoti, Buldana, Bhandara and Nagpur, 
while the latter has one station at Sconi. 

86. In point of numerical strength, Anglicans come next to Eoman Catho- 
lics, numbering 8,240, but the number of Indian converts is comparatively 

small, being onl}’^ 1,822, a decline of 1,167 as com- 
pared with the figures of 1901, though the increase 
in tbe number of Europeans and Anglo-Indians of this denomination rather 
more than compensates for the loss in the Indian community. Anglican mis- 
sions are working at Jubbulpore, Mandla, Chanda and Nagpur. Those at the 
first t\ro stations belong to the Church of England Missionary Society and the 
other two to the Scotch Episcopal Church Mission. The Anglican Missions are 
strict in the matter of conversion and will not take in anybody of whom 
they are not sure that he has truly begun to believe in the creed they preach 
to him. The decrease in the Indian population of Anglicans, however, requires 
other explanation, and it is not improbable that some of the Indian Christians of 
this denomination returned themselves as Anglo-Indians. 

87. Quakers and Baptists are almost equal in strength, there being 1,160 of 

„ „ the former sect and 1,170 of the latter: almost all 

are natives. Quakers work at Hosliangabad under 
■ the name of “ The Friends Foreigq. Missionary Association.” The j)^st 
decade marks a slight decrease in their strength. On the other hand, the 
Baptist Mission at Eaipur, which is the only institution of that denomination 
in these jirovinces, has evidently been exceedingly successful, as there were only 
114 Baptists returned in 1901. 

88. Under this heading are included Armenians, Congregationahsts, the 

Greek Church, Mennonites, the Pentecostal Band, 
the Pentecostal Nazarines, the Disciples of Christ 

and ■ the German Evangelical Synod of North America. The Mennonite 
mission has branches in the three districts of the Ohhattisgarh Division, the 
Pentecostal Band at Khairagarh, Nandgaon and Drug, the Pentecostal Nazarines 
at Buldana and the Disciples in the Hoshangabad, Jubbulpore, Dam oh, Saugor 
. and ■ Bilaspur districts. All these are American institutions. The German 
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Evangelical Synod of North Amorica has missions at Eaipur and .at Drug. It 
■was estahiislicd in 1808, has clone a great deal of work in Cliliattisgarh, and 
is now ono of iho most important missions in these provinces. The mission 
has 72 schools (more than lialf of wliich were oponccl during the last decade), 
a large leper asylum assisted by Government, several disjjensaries and 
orphanages and holh an indusirial and an agricultural school. It has' six main 
branches, and has during the decade extended its -evork among females by 
starting a zenana branch. Tlicro are two non-sectarian missions, the Korku- 
a7\d Central India Hill Mission which works in the Amraoti and Betul districts, 
and the Christian Missionary Alliance which also works in Derar. Under the 
heading “ Indefinite beliefs ” were entered such returns as agnostic, monist, no 
religion, etc,, a few of which occurred in the enumerators’ books. 

89. Some general observations may jierhaps be added here on the class from 

which converts are usually drawn and the condi- 
lions of conversion to Christianity. The back-ljone 
of the missions is undoubtedly the orphanages recruited during the famines. 
These children, mostly of the lowest castes and tribes, were received quite young, 
and were easilj’- amenable to the discipline and teaching of the institutions. 
They were usually admitted into the Christian community liy baptism after a 
short course of instruction. The majority of the missions work among the- 
aborigines and there arc special missions for Gonds and Korkus. TJic largest 
number of Gond converts have probably been secured in JBastar among the 
Maria and Muria tribes. The missionaries have brought themselves into touch 
with these people by means of schools, medicinal help and advances of moncy 
as well as by direct preaching. Most of the conversions have been of individuals 
or families, but in the Cbota Nagpur States large groups and even villages of 
Oraons have been admitted to the benefits of the new religion, and no doubt 
their free manner of life, imembnrrassed by caste restrictions, made them more 
easily amenable to the allurements of mission life. In the Maratba country 
conversions have chiefly taken place among the lowest and untouchable castes 
such as the Mahars, and elsewhere the corresponding castes such as Balahis 
(weavers) and Chamars (shoe-makers) have chiefly responded to missionary effort. 

All the missions profess to require some standard of doctrinal knowledge- 
before they baptise, and in most of them a public profession of faith is required, 
unless under exceptional circumstances, but apparently in Nimar, at any rate, 
the Homan Catholics do not require or expect any public profession. In some, 
e.ff., the Scotch Episcopalian Mission in Nagpur and Chanda, the preparation 
preliminary to baptism is very genuine, and the catecumenical period often, 
lasts for a considerable time. The Boman Catholic Mission is probably less 
exacting in this respect than any other mission, and the superiority in number 
of their community perhaps to some extent reflects their easier attitude in this 
respect. Most of the missions profess to disregard all caste considerations, but 
it is usually found impossible to do so in the case of a caste like sweepers whose 
occupation debars them from any equality of status with others. The abroga- 
tion of caste distinctions is naturally easier among those converted at an early 
age and mixed marriages among adult famine orphans are now frequent. 
Among adult converts many keep a quasi-connection with their old castes which 
they can usually rejoin on payment of a small penalty. The levelling influ- 
ences of the famines and their growing familiarity with the work of the local . 
missions has largely overcome any active opposition to the missionary com- 
munity among the lower classes, and it is probable that the number of converts 
is a very inadequate measure of the local influence of many of the missionary 
institutions. Most missions have schools and dispensaries which are open to- 
Christians and non- Christians alike, and there is a consensus of opinion among 
the missionary bodies themselves, which undoubtedly has some foundation, that 
their life and work finds an increasing response among their neighbours in the • 
form of sympathy if not of conviction. 

JSindtiism. 

_ 90. The question what constitutes Hinduism was discussed in a very inter- 
esting manner and in considerable derail by Mr. Bussell in his Census Beport of' 
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as religious. 


Cnt/rt trhirji ihnv iht 


1901 and lias liccn ilic theme of many writers. It lias been held “ that Hin- 
duisn^ doc.s not represent exclusively a religion, hut denotes also a country and 
to a certain c.xtcnt a race.” Hinduism lias been described as a social system rather 

than a religion, and includes the most divergent 
attitudes towards the problems of life usually treated 
The question, then, as to Avhat is a Hindu, or who are to be in- 
cluded among Hindus, and what tests can be applied to differentiate a Hindu 
from a non-Hindu is not without considerable difficulty, and, though I do not 
intend to discuss the general question in any dctnil, I have, in accordance with 
the note of the Census Commissioner on the subject, prepared lists of the prin- 
cipal castes which, as castes, do not conform to certain standards usually applied 
to Hindus, or arc subject to certain disabilities. For this purpose eighty-two 
castes have been examined whose individual strength exceeds l.pcr cent, and 
whose united slrcngtli comprehends 92 per cent, of the total population, and the 
result, is briefly set forth without any pretence of great accuracy. 

91. Castas which deny the supremacy of Brahmans amount to 19 per cent, of 

the population. They include most of the tribes as a 
body but exclude tribes like Binjhwars,Uhanwars and 
Sawaras, who are almost wholly Hinduised. Even 
among tlio oilier tribes, as we have ah-eady seen, a 
considerable number of individuals have been 
absorbed into the Hindu community and would now 
recognise the authority of Brahmans. Besides the 
tribes there are various sectarian castes which owe 
their origin to a revolt from Brahman supremacy ; 
such are the Manbhaos, Bisnois, Dhamis and Jan- 
garas, hut their number is comparatively small. 
The million and a half of Satnamis and Kabirpan- 
this belong chiefly to the Chamar and the low 
weaving castes resjiectivcly, but have not formed themselves into distinct castes 
on the basis of their antagonism to Brahmanism. 

92, Castes which do not receive the 
mantra from a Brahman or other recog- 
nised Hindu gurti' amount to about 43 per 
cent, of the jiopulation. This class includes 
the tribes and the impure castes. In the 
higher castes, however, which believe in 
initiatoiy rites there are a large number 
of persons who do not become gurunmhli, 
and there is no doubt that less attention is 
nowadays being jiaid to the rites of initia- 
tion than of old. 
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93. Those who deny the authority of 
the Vedas consist of aboriginal tribes and 
amount to 20 per cent. Here again the 
Satnamis and Kabirpanthis are not 
included. 


22 per cent., are included the tribes and 
some of the lower castes like Balahi, Ganda, 
and Melitar. It is almost impossible to 
form a class of this kind in a province 
like the Central' Provinces and Berar, 
where Hinduism and Animism merge anrl 
the Hindu gods are practically identified 
with the objects of worship of the lower 
castes and tribes. Thus the Eorkus wor- 
ship a god Mahadeo Avithout any knowledge of his identity with Siva, and the 
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lowest; castes would join in the colchrations at the Kmnnavaini or. Janmaslitaini 
without idont.iryinij llama or TCrishna with Vislmu. l?rom this jioint of view 
it is douhtful wiietticr the Avholo trilic of Mahars should not he incliuled hut 
the present classification all those have hcen excluded who actually worshij 
the great trinity of Hindu gods in any of their incarnations, 

95. Those who are not served hy Brahman priests includo those tribes who 

, . , , have not hcen hrouglit 

ism and the impure castes 
for whom no good Brah- 
man will serve. Of these 
t here arc a smaller numher 
who have no Brahmans 
at all and include the 
Mchtars for wliom no 
Brahman, however degrad- 
ed, would serve, 

9G. Tliose who arc denied access to a 
Hindu temple form 25 per cent, and in- 
clude some of the tribes and the impure 
castes. Even such tribes as Binjhwars and 
Bhanwars who return themselves as 
Hindus and arc served hy Brahmans would 
not he allowed access to the temples of the 
Hindu gods as they are considered un- 
clean, the Gonds on the other hand are 
not held to he unclean and would be 
admitted to the temples. 

97. Tlio impure castes who cause pol- 
lution amount to 20 per cent, of the popu- 
lation. The question of impurity is dealt 
with fully in the chapter on Caste in 
Mr. Kusscll’s Report of 1901. 
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98. About 33 per cent, are 


Baiga . 
Gone! . 
Chaumr 
llolira . 
Pardhan 


Castes tehiclt eat Icef, 

Korku 
Bnsor . 
Jiang . 


30,891 
2,333,803 
901, 591 
1,105,177 
118,030 


152,303 

02,917 

83,576 


Toiai 


in eating it. 


beefeaters including Gonds, Oliamars and 
Mehras. It must, however, ho noted that 
beefeaters are not necessarily synonymous 
ndth those -who do not reverence the cow. 

A Chamar or Basor reverences the cow and 

4,838,070 will not kill it, hut if it dies or is killed by 
some one else he will have no hesitation 
Similarly the Gonds have mostly given up ploughing with cows 


99. There are some 19 castes and 
tribes who usually bury their dead, amoun- 
ting to nearly two millions, hut the cus- 
toms of burial and cremation are not very 
distinct in these Provinces and there are a 
number of castes, amounting to about five 
and a half millions, who both bury and burn 
their dead. Amongst these the matter is 
partly one of religion, partly of hygiene 
and partly of cost. Saints and holy men 
are usually buried, persons suffering from 
small- j)Ox or contagious diseases are biu’ied, 
and 'where fuel is scarce and dear the 
poorer section of the community often 
bury. In other cases the dead are usually 
burned. 


but they will oat beef. 


Castes 

whioh luri/ 

Castes which both hurt/ 

their dead. 

and burn their dead. 

Baiga . 


30,391 

Banjara 

. 135,791 

Balahi . 


52,314 

Basor . 

52,947 

Bail 


27.785 

Beldar 

25,010 

Bhulnhar 


27,020 

Bhaiua 

. 17,387 

Binjhwar 


58,733 

Bharia 

51,006 

Ganda . 


151,787 

Chadar 

. 28,129 

Ghasia 


43,142 

Chamar 

. 901,594 

Gowavi 


157,580 

Dhobi . 

. 165,427 

Halba , 


100,211 

Gond . 

. 2,333,893 

Katia . 


41,311 

Koli- . 

36,146 

Kawav 


229,412 

Kori . 

39,628 

Kol . 


82,598 

Koshti 

. 153,388 

Kolam . 


24,970 

JTana , 

49,037 

Korku . 


152,363 

Jlehra 

. 1,165,177 

iCorwa 


34,000 

Oraon 

83,099 

31ang . 
T'tinlia . 


83,575 

Nagasia 

. 44,165 


214,894 

Ea.iwar 

30,003 

Pardhan 


118,030 

Sawara 

74,181 

Dhauwar 


18,637 

Waiijari 

Bhoyar 

33,714 
. 58,038 

Total 


1,649,959 

Dhanagar 

Bangari 

Total 

96,283 
. 16,846 

. 6,592,095 
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Tntnl llhiihi 


, . 

1-3 

SxUa . 

, . . 7a 

^marta 

nn 

Yolfihnava 


KaBirpintM . 

. . •19.1 

Saln.iml 

. . 3W 

Othor Ffrl^ , 

. . 60 

not rotnrncd 

. . 8,209 


(t'XV omiltctl.) 


VaIFE or STATlBlJCd. 


Jlimln Sects. 

100. An nilemjit was made at the Census of 1901 to obtain a return of 

Hindu sects both in the Central Provinces and in 
Berar. The marginal statement shows the result 
of the return in the Central Provinces. It wiU be 
noticed that more than four-fifths returned no sect, 
and that of those Avbo returned a sect the Kahir- 
panthis and Satnamis, who belong to the lowest 
stratum of the Hindu social system and are 

members of sects which owed tlieir origin in a revolt against Brahmanism, 
considerably out-numher all the other sects together. If, therefore, it was to he 

expected that most, persons professing Hinduism 
would belong to some definite school of Hindu 
thought and woiild he able to declare it, the rctm’n of last census for the Central 
Provinces can hardly he considered satisfactory. In Berar Sir. Ohinoy records 
that tl»c ret urn of Hindu sects was so chaotic and incomplete that it was not 
worth tabulating, and no record of the figures of Hindu sects is given in the 
Berar Census Tables of 1901. A good deal of general information regarding 
the various sects of Hinduism was given by Mr. Bussell in his chapter on 
religion, and I do not intend to traverse the ground which lie has gone over. 
In view of the statistical difficulties in the way of obtaining trustworthy returns 
of sects, only t wo sects were asked for at the present census, viz., Satnamis and 
Kahirpanthis, the former of which represents a reaction from the tenets of 
orthodox Binduism and the latter ))crhaps an attempt to find a compromise 
bet.wccn Hinduism and some of the doctrines of Islam. 

101. An interesting correspondence started by Dr. Grierson has suggested some general 
discussion on tlie essential dilTeronces between the two gre.at schools of Saivns .and Vaish- 

- . V navas which divide the more enlightened Hindu thought and 

are even perhaps dimly realised by the uninstructed mass. 
In strongly opposing the usual view of Hinduism as essentially pantheistic, Dr. Grierson holds 
that every Hindu is at heart either a Saiva or a Vni.shnava, that there should he discoverable 
some essential test by which it would be possible for a census enumerator to determine of 
every Hind n wbetlier he is in reality one or the other, and that the vast mass of Hinduism 
is at bottom though perhaps only half consoiousl}' Vnishnavn and monotheistic. Though 
these Provinces with their largo proiiortion of uneducated Hindus of low caste and standing 
are perhaps not the best (icld for an enquiry of this sort, I have taken some pains to get 
oiiinions which are most likely to be of value, and without going very deeply into the subject, 

I propose to deal hrieflj' with the points suggested in the coriysponder.ee with Dr. Gi'ierson, 
copies of which were sent to me by the Census Commissioner. 

The first quc.stion that avisos is whether it can ho said that all Hindus, whatever their 
sect, can be classified either as Vaishnavas or Saivas, whether there are any tests which 
can be taken for the piuqiose of such olassific.ation, .and, if so, whether they could be applied 
by persons of the stamp of our census enumerators. Now even if we confine our attention 
to ])ersons who have some knowledge of their religion and can indicate their sect, Dr. 
Grierson’s dualistic classification, cannot be pressed even here without straining it. We can ' 
classify all acknowledged wor.shippers of Siva as Saivas, we may perhaps add the Saktas 
(the worshippers of Kali and of the female principal) as Saivas in the more general aspect as 
their worship oiiginated (in its jwesenfc form) from Siva-worship and the connection is still 
retained. We may perhaps by a stretch include the Ganpatyas or worshippers of Ganesh, 
but the Sauryas or worshippers of Sui-ya can hardly be classified with Saivas and the 
Sinartas who worship the “ Panchaj’ataii ” or 5 orthodox gods and would identify Parmeshwar 
rather with Brahma the creative principle, must stand outside the dualistic classification. 
Again on the other side there are various acknowledged Vaishnava sects such as the followers 
of Ramanuja, Madhava, Vallabha or Nimbarka but the secessionist sects of Dadu, Nanak, 
Kabir, etc., can hardly now be classed as Vaishnava in the sense in which Dr. Grierson 
means, while there are certain sects whose external form of worship is Vaishnava while their 
philosophy follows that of Shankaracharya. The entire sect of Sri Ramdas, tlie spiritual ' 
preceptor of the Maratha leader Sivaji, worshijis Sri Rama as an incarnation of Vishnu but 
has a Saiva philosophy. Tulsidas, the author of the Ramayan, is a Vaishnava excellence, 
but Lis book inculcates the doctiine of maya. 

If we proceed to consider the low'Or ranks of society, the difficulties of classification 
become insuperable. In spite of the elaborate instructions given to the enumerators at the 
1901 Census nearly five-sixths of Hindus could not sav whether they worshipped chiefly 
Mahadeo (Siva) or Rama, Krishna or the oth^r incarnation of Vishnu. Mr. Russell deals 
with the subject in paragraph et seq. of bis report and shows that Devi worship is every- 
w'here practised, and that, though Mahadeo is chiefly worshipped in the north and Hannman iti 
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tlie ]\Iaralliii country, it would 1)0 little short of {'rolcsquc to UHS-ociato their worship with tho 
pl)ilosophical ideas underlying Saivisin and V'aislinavisin, 

Turning to tho question of tests the only tosls that have Ijeon projioscd arc (o enquire 
(!) the naino of the god astiall}' involved, ('2) ilw.miuiru said at the deatlihod aiul (tl) the 
sect ol tho guru. 

It is generally .-igrcod that whore there is any doiiht as to n man’s sect nono of 
those teats would serve to show it and oven if he osfonsihly l)clonged to a certain sect tho 
test would often fail. One of my corrospotidents on this std)je<:t gave me, as an instance of 
the weakness of (he test from tho name of the god invoked, an inciilent which came under 
his own notice recently, when an e<lnca(ed Vaislmava Mralirnan ended up his invocation heforc 
a meal witli the exclamation “ flara, Jfara, Mn/iailco,’' As regards the wmiifra said at the 
dcatlihed, my information entirely eontirins !Mr. lllunt'.s cxpricnce that the words " 71am 
Itaiii Saf.j/aram’^ or other words of this sort are s.aid by all Hindus of any sect .at funeniK-, 
iind that the salutation ” is .similarh’ used hy all sects. Again, though among 

true Hindus tho praetico of initiation by a i/nnt is fairly common in these Provinces, the 
number of j)('r.sons initiated forms a verv small peramtage of the tola! mimher of lliose called 
Hindu. Tlio fact is that in the Central Provinces the vast mimher of so-called Hindus are by 
religion animists in .so faras they have any religion at all, while the minority who are sutliciently 
instructed in tlie philosophical side of the 11 indii Jieligion to have a sect at all can probably 
sav what it is. l)r. Grierson is ovidcntly impres'^od with the idea, which lias a considerable 
basis of fact, that a large mimher of Hindus (.and also a large mimher of primitive animists) 
aro monotheistic in the seii.so that holiiml llioir aiiiniislic atlitndo tlioy have a dim aud hny.y 
notion of a supremo god whoUier they call him Panncsliwar or Ilara Deo. He also sees that 
while Vaishuavisin in its pnrc.st and most philosophic asjvectis inonollieistie, Saivism (including 
the cult of tlie female principles associated witli the consorts of Siva) is more in touch with 
tho ))rimitivo animistic attitude from which it very possibly arose. But between primitive 
animism and jdiilosophic pantheism many ^YalC'rs run, aud the philosophic. Saiva is' probably 
no more pantheistic than llio jihilosopluc Vaishnava whose religion is described by one of 
my covrespondenls as monotheistic iii theory and polytheistic in pnictice. 1 cannot see that 
anything is to be gained by arbitrarily attributing an unconscious sectarianism to the vast 
luaiovity whose only ideas of Vishnu or 8iva, if they have any at all, are pmctically on a, jwr 
with tlioir altitude towards the sjiirits of nature. On (he oilier linml it is jicrliajw in favour 
of Dr. Grierson’s theories, that in tho backward tract of the GIdialtisgarh Division, Hindus 
who aro not incmhcrs of the two monolheislic sects of Kabir]v.mthi aud Satuami, otiginallv 
Vaishnava oll'shools, aro popularly called Saktas without any special reference to the doctrine’s 
they may hold. 

The other questions raised in, the corrcspondoucc arc connected with the conceptions 
of iiiulcti, lihaHi and harma. To the philosophic Vaishnava is believed to consist 

not in absorption, but in tho continued separate existence of the soul near or in jnx'sciice of 
the Supreme Soul, The Vaishuav.as repudiate the doctrine of absorption of individual souls 
into the Supreme Soul and they reject the doctrine of viaya or illusion which found its 
greatest advocate in the famous Saiva controversialist Shankarachniya. To them the external 
world is a stern reality and tb»ldca that “ their omniscient Supremo Lord cvor-blazing with 
the effulgence of pure knowledge ” should be conkaininafod by ignorance, nescience or maya 
is wholly repugnant. The general opinion is that the ordinary person shares in a dim way 
this conception o'f mxihti as a continued separate existence of the soul and does not regard ft 
merely as an advantageous reincarnation. Of lanna it is held that if jierformed with a 
conscious and interested motive it leads indeed to rebirth, advantageous or otherwise according 
as the Icarma is good or had, but if it is performed without such feeling, but as the outcome 
of a man’s spiritual identity with the lugber pow'ev obtained- through the medium of Uiakli 
or devotion, it cinancijiates tho soul from fui'ther connection' with the world and so from 
rebirth. Thus without bhakti there can he no release from the cycle of reincarnation, and 
this conception of MaZ-bt and Zama singularly resembles that held by many persons in tho 
Christian Church of the relation between faith and works as factors of salvation. 


102. The Kahii’pantlii and Satnami sects, both originally offshoots of 

„ Vaishnavism, are mostly in eyiclence in tlie Chhat- 

tisgarh .Divasion, 'ndiere, as revolts against orthodox 
Brahmanism, they attract members of the loivest Hindu castes. Taking tlic 
figures of the Central Provinces British Districts, in which alone comparison 
can he made with jirevious censuses, the Kabirpanthis have increased by 19 
j)er cent, and the Satnamis by 18 per cent. We ireed not look far beyond 
natural causes for the explanation of these increases, though in the case of 
Kabirpanthis there is, no doubt, a certain, recruitment among the weaving 
castes who look upon Kabir as their spiritual leader. 

103. These sects have been described in detail in the Census Report of 1901 

-and in the Gazetteers of the Clihattisgarh' Districts, 
Kabir was a foundling brought up.-by a Julalia or 
Muhammadan weaver. He was trained under a A^aishnava guru and his 
preachings therefore followed in some respects the precepts laid down by the 
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founders of that sect. Kabir, howcTer, liad broader views. He not only 
ignored caste distinctions and treated liigh and Ioav eastes as equab but recog- 
nised the validity of other religions and attempted to find a basis of reconcilia- 
tion between Hinduism and Islam. Such doctrine naturally did not appeal to 
Die higher ranks of Hindu socict}', but lie is held in reverence by the lower 
ranks both of Hindus and IMuslamans, and it is said that when he died, the 
Hindus claimed his body for cremation, while the Musalmans desired to 
bury him as their saint. The scat of the chief guru of the sect, the 
lineal descendant of Kabir’s principal disciple, is said to have been at 
ICawardha, the capital of a Feudatory State in these Provinces. The central 
authority has, however, been impaired by dissensions and the rival claimants 
have moved from Ekiwardlia and settled in two different villages in the Bilaspiu’ 
District, where they are visited by their rc.s 2 icctivc followers. The Pankas, a 
low Aveaving caste of Ghhattisgarh, arc almost Avholly Kabirpanthi, uhile other 
castes which largely contrilnitc to the sect arc Balaliis, ICoris, Dhobis, Chamars 
and to a lesser extent Ahirs, Kachhis, Kurmis and Lodhis. 

lOI. The Satnamis numbered -100,280 jiersons of whom -140,536 belonged 

to tbc Ghhattisgarh DiAusion and its Feudatories. 
Salnamism, an offshoot of Kabirpanthism, Avas 
started by a Rajiiui, JagjiAvandas, in the United Provinces, and numbered 
some high caste chiefs as its follmvcrs. Its jn-inciplcs seem to have been 
imbibed by a Ghamar named Ghasidas who lived in a village of the BiJaspur 
District, ^^■hilc the teaching did not make much Avay in the land of its 
original birth, it made a deep impression on the minds of the Chamars avIio 
are universally despised by the Hindus, and Ghasidas, a simple ploughman 
Avith a turn for solitary meditation, found him.solf by a combination of circiun- 
stanccs the founder of a sect Avhich abjured all Hindu gods and ignored the 
headship of Brahmans. From enquiries made at Girod and siuTounding 
A’illages, it a])pcars that Gliasidas Avas an individual ])osscssing no exceptional 
qualities. His bent of mind was, however, devotional and unsuited to a 
doincst.ic life. In his Avandcring.s in the jungles of i-'otiakhan and Sarangarh 
he must — probably near the latter place according to llai Bahadur Hiralal’s 
latest enquiries— IiUA'C mot a Avandcring dcA'otec of the Satnami sect of the 
United Provinces from Avhom he dcriA'cd his in.spiration and rccoiA’-ed instruc- 
tion in the ineccpts of the Satnami sect started by JagjiAA audas. The fact that 
most of the Chamars of Girod, including Ghasidas’ relatives, are not Satnamis 
affords a striking instance of the AA’ant of influence of the prophet in his oAvn 
country and suggests that it Avas his rejmtation and the character of his 
teaching rather than his personality AA'hich procured him so large a body of 
converts. The chief ginru of the .sect resides in Raipur. The seven precepts 
of Ghasidas inbludc the prohibition of liquor, meat and certain vegetables 
and the Avor.ship Avithout idols of the true name [Sainam) of one Sujneme God. 

105. Other Hindu sects of more recent origin in the Central Provinces are 
Dadupanthi, Lalbegi, Manbhao, Uanakpanthi, ShadaAval or DaAA-almalik, 
5tadhaswami, Bishnoi, Parnami or Dhami and SAvami jMavayan. Of these 
almost all of Avhich are named after their founders, the Uanakpanthis and 
Hanbhaos arc more numerous than others in the Central Provinces and Berar. 

The founder of Hanakpanthisin Avas the Avell-knoAvn 
Guru Nanak AA'hose adherents are chiefly found in 
the Punjab. The foUoAA-ers of this sect in this ProAunce arc mostly emigrants 
from the Pimjab and members of the Banjara tribe. The Manbhao sect" is of 
local origin and is confined to the Jlaratha population, among whom a distinct 
caste of their order is noAv recognised. The Manbhaos are dissenters from 
orthodox Hinduism and are therefore hated by other Hindus. .They trace their 
origin to Nagarjuna, a Brahman born in Berar about the 1st or 2nd century 
A. D. Avho became a rcnoAATied leader among the Buddhists of his time. It 
is, hoAvever, believed that the Manbhao sect was actually started about two 
centuries ago and its connection with the Buddhist leader may be due to the 
resemblance of its teaching to the tenets of the famous Buddhist philosopher. 
The Brahmans represent Manbhaos to be descended from one Krishna Bhat, a 
Brahman AA'ho Avas out-casted for keeping a Mang woman as his mistress. 

* Vide article on Jlaubliao in C. P. Ethnographic Survey, Vol. IX, page lOS. 
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His four sons were called Manghlmos or Mang brothers. Mr. Bussell rcniarlcs 
that this is an excellent ijistance of Ihc Braliman talent for pressing etymology 
into their service. ]3y asserting lliat the ^Tanbhaos are descended from a 
Mang woman, a memljer of one of the most despised castc.s, they seriously 
impair the prestige of these enemies of ]3raliman liegomony. 

106. IBcrar lias giA^on birth to another .sect of a .similar type rvliich permits 

temporary intorcour.se between Hindus and Musal* 
A^\AM!Ai„\K. jiians. j It is said to have been founded by a Itfusal- 

man Palcir and a ]\{ohra from Hindustan from whose coni'oincd names it is 
called tlio “ Shadawal or the Hawalmalah ” .sect. ]\Iohras, Tolls and even Ivunbis 
join in the ceremonies and reverence Baba Sheikh li’arid, a well knoAvn 
Muhammadan saint. Every third or fourth year the priest of the sect rvho is 
always a Musalman, Iiinds a nncht or thread to the rvrist of the devotees, and 
thus releases those of Hindu race from all cjistc obligations. The .‘^aint is said 
lu appear in a dream and reveal tJic name of a .shepherd from Avhom they must 
purchase a goat, 3Vhon the devotees visit the shojiherd, who has also received 
n vision, the chosen goat comes forth unbidden from the herd and the price 
fixed in the dream being jiaid, the goat, is ceremonially killed aiid cooked by 
the Musalman prie.st and its tlesli partaken of by all. Erom the tying of the 
'iiacla till the end of the sacrificial meal, the devotees wander about shouting 
“ Hum Hum ” and eating food ofi'ered to them, regardless of caste. Thereafter 
they return home and are re-admitted to caste by a purification ceremony and 
a feast to their caste fellows. 

107. The sect knoAvn as Dadupanthi Avas originally started in Bajputaua 

DADorAVTiti about the middle of the sixteenth century by a 

ADorASTiti. cotton carder named Dadu. He Avas a Avorsbipper 

of Bama but deprecated the Avorship of idols. The principal monastery of the 
sect is at the hill Naraina in the Jeyporc territory , Avhcncc Hadu is bclieA’cd to 
have ascended to beaveu. 

108. The Lalbcgis arc a sect of j\Ichtars. There arc numerous legends of Lai 

Beg most of AA*hicb connect him Avitb Balmik, the 
author of the Bamayan in Sanskrit. Major Temple* 

hazards the speculation that Lai Beg may represent Lai Bbikshu, or tbp red 
mendicant, AAUiich would take back the origin of the cult to the era of Buddbisin. 

109. The Bisbnoisf arc a sect of immigrants in the Hosbangabad district 

Avhich has uoav crystallised into a caste. The name 
Bishnoi simply means a Avorsbip 2 )or of Vishnu, but 

is noAv restricted to the folloAvers of Jbambaji, a Ponwar Bajpnt, Avbo Avas born in 
the Bikaner State in 1451 A. D. He inculcated certain precepts twenty-nine in 
number, some of which are moral sayings such as do not steal, commit no adulteiy, 
do not tell lies, be content, never quarrel. Others prescribe rules of conduct, 
e.g., bathe in the morning, do not plough Avitb bullocks, avoid o^num, tobacco, 
bhang and blue clothing and so on. Some of these' .j)rece 2 )ts are not now 
strictly observed, for instance though ordinarily aAmiding blue in their clothing, 
a Bishnoi Police Constable is allowed to Avear a blue uniform. Bishnois now 
use bullocks for ploughing, but are noted for their regard to animal life and do 
not kill or alloAv others to kill any Imng creature. One of their precepts 
forbids them even to cut green trees, and they abstain from tobacco, drugs and 
sjjirits, to all of Avhich the 2 >eople of Bajjjutana are much addicted. The 
Jiishnois do not revere Brahmans and' have jiriests of their OAvn who are chosen 
from amongst the laity. Some of their customs and manners resemble 
those of Islam, such as the shaving of the aaIioIc head including the scalp lock, 
the beard being retained ; they also use the Musalman form of salutation*, and 
it is possible, as Mr. Bussell conjectures, that this may be due to their having 
been drawn toAA*ards the Musalman community in their first rupture Avith 
Hinduism. 

110. Another sect which exhibits a similar toleration for Islam is the 

Dhami, Parnami or Prannathi Panth. The sect 
was founded by one.Prannath Avho is said to have 
come from Gujarat and to have settled at Panna or Parna Avhich gHes them 
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Bibusoi. 


* Crooke'i Tiibes and Castes, Vol. I, page 270. 


f fVe/e E. S. article ‘ Bisiinoi.’ A'^ol. X, page 33.] 
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ilioir nltcniaiivc name of Paniavii. Their oMior name Dhami is derived from 
])ham wliicli means a sacred i)laee, I’anna, being sacred to them oiving to the 
location (liereof their ebier temjde. Tlie chief feat ure of the sect is their vorsliip 
of the hook of their faith called Kulzam Sarnp which takes the ])lacc of an 
idol. Dhamis discard caste distinctions and admit to their sect Hindus as well 
as iMuhammadans, hut, the S(>cl. has not. made great headway and numbers 
comparatively few follow(M's. Like Bishnois, its followers have noAv settled 
into a distinct caste known as Hhami. 

111. The Radhaswami sect is one of the most recent of all Hindu sects and 

r. Mm KMv.vMi. ^ Bahadur Saligram formerly Post 

^Master General of the United Provincas and Oudh, 
whose followers, chielly emiiloyes of tin; Postal Hepartment, worshipped him in 
his life as an incarnation of the deity Krishna. Like other Yaishuava sects 
the Badhaswamis are. a devotimial fraternity, hut their practice of sanctifyin" 
their food offerings by means of the s])ittle of their object of veneration is 
repulsive to many. 

112. The Swami Narayan .sect, was started in Gujarat, in the beginning of 

sw^viKvKavN century by one Sabajanand, who 

afterwards ado])ted the name by which the sect 
is known. Disgusted with the manner of life of the Vaisbnava Brahmans of 
bis own time and neighbourhood, whose jmecepts and piacticcs were uttcrlv 
at variance, he determined to attempt the Herculean task of cleansing from 
its imimrities the Augean stable of Vallabhacbaryan licentiousness. Him.sclf 
a devout hdlowcr of N’allabha and a Vnisluiava, bo* was strenuously opposed to 
the corrupt pnictic<'s of the sect wbicb he contended were wholly incompatible 
with the right inierprefation of the doctrines promulgated by l\allabha. The 
few follower.^ of this sect in this province arc Gujarati Tel i.s* of Nimar Avho 
have built a temple at Burbanpur in which, besides the image of Krishna, 
one of Swami Narayan himself is enshrined and worshipped.* 

1115. An interesting sect that has come into existence within the last ten 
yeai's and has followers in Berar and the IMaratha countvy generally is the 

T«r. S«v* snoim-o: Srrr. There ‘are many followers 

of tins sect in the Bombay Presidency and specially 
the Bombay States, and the sect w’ill jirobably therefore bo dealt with in detail 
in the Bomliay Report. _ It apparently originated in the dissatisfaetion of the 
]\ramtha community with the attitude of the Brahman priests towards them, 
especially in the fact that by refusing to use Vcdic mantras at the ceremonies 
of ]5Iarathas, the Brahmans snggc.stcd that they rejected the claim of the 
Marathas to Kshattriya rank and looked iipon them ns Sudras in whose 
ceremonies only Puranic mantras arc allowed to be used. 

The dispute came to a head in the Kolhapur State and certain leading 
iraratha families refused to call in Brahmans and appointed their own caste- 
prie.sis. The organisation has spread on the basis of a general refusal to have 
anything to do with Brahmans. Money has been collected and a school started 
in the Mehkar taluk of the Buldana District for the education of boys as caste- 
pricsts. Meetings of the members arc liold at their headquarters in various 
taluks and the sect is already largely followed by Kunbis, Malis and Telis and 
is increasing in num])crs. The sect is purely a revolt against Brahman priestly 
pretensions. 

lid. The outward mark of sectarianism is Avhat is known as a tilak, a 
. mark made on the forehead as a symbol of the god 

■ which the followers of tlie sect worship. The sect 

marks of the Shaivas arc phallic in character and consist of two or more hori- 
zontal lines until or ivithout a dot bcloiv or above the lines or on the middle 
line and Avith or Avithout an oval or half oval ; also by a triangle, a cone or any 
other pointed or arched figiu'c having its apex upward. The figure of a cres- 
cent moon or a trident {trisnla) also indicates a votary of Siva. These marks 
are made by hand or by metallic stamps with ashes collected from the sacrificial 
fire or from burnt coAv-dling or sandal Avood paste or turmeric steeped in a 

•Sec article on tlio A^niBliiiava Religion by Slonier AAniliauis in tlio .Tournnl of the Asiatic Society, Vol , IIV, 
Part III, page 309, from which part of this desonpfion is almost verbally quoted. 
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solul ion of limn juic’d ntul siilliK'.l re. Tlu; ,’i‘iluN jihM {tm ‘.nid fo rcjjjrc'dnf (lid 
(lisinto^rntiiiir i'orec m-jiddinldd witli flu; ijod Sivn, 

'I’lid Vnislinnvn*^ miuolly nuiIa* (u'o jffpdtidii’ulrir litid'. on Oicir forc' 
lu'iuls \vi(h or wiUio\t| n do!- or ('.irclo hotwcon flujiti. Tlmy nl.uo innlrf umrks 
on Ilnur Innly by mdims of ^^^lmps rd-onildint' llw ctnbldmH ()f Vislimi, nnmiilv, 
tlid (1iscn« {nhtihrn), flxr conoli {unnkhn), Hn; n)fU!<' (//«//«), nini fin* lotus' {pndma). 
Tln?y Inivo nlno ollnu’ si'^nn wbicdi nr.' rolonrcd rod, ynllou* .’Uifl bbicl: run! nru 
nnuld M’iili wvndnhvooil puslo, t»r cbnrc’o.’i) Inkcfi frosu Oro in nln’ch inccuij.o 
lins been burnt Injforo nn iuni'^o. Olny brou'^bt. Front .'ncrdd placds like tin; 
Onui'OS’, .Inpnuiatb I’uri. ole., 1 *^ nbo ufilizod in tin; .vimt; tv.ny, dsj'/cuu.ully by ibo 
lowor enstd.s, nsi Ibu uso of ^:lndMl puvtn U ttou'.idf'fdd too ‘•.'nuod for tlnust’ 

Tins (litrcrdut Mib-divisiojis of Vnishnov.n sdots foundod by (5) Itnnninujn, 
(2) ^Mndbnvn nod (d) Vnllublm bnvc ditVfui'nt lilnf.-H, I’ln- fnliownrs of (hr; fir^t 
nre dividi’d into two miiin Mib-divisioo'. -tin’ (nnrtbcrn .tobool) and 

tin; Teihpaloh (sotitborn stdiool). Tim Vtidfi-f'alui.: tnako n ^implo wbito linn 
bdtwcon tin; ('yt;s' (ourvi’d liko tin? I(;tlc'r U) to rdpresont tbd sub; of tbn ri^bt 
foot of Visbnu, and a (’dulr.ul rcfl mark t’nil>b*inafi<;:ii of Lnkslnni, wbilft tin; 
Tott-ttalais bavc? n morn ootnpUcatdd doviof symbolical of both feet wliicU 
.nro supposed to vest on Ibe lotus, 'Pbe complete TiTii-ealai symbol bas tbo 
.a])ppavam!d of n trident, Ibe two outer pront^s ttainled with white earth slandinc 
for Visbnti’s two feol. the middle painted red for Iiis consort Lakslimi and the 
white linn drawn over the no-e repri'sentine the lotus. Thu .sect marks of 
INfadbavas and Vallabltas are the same ns those rjf tin; Va<la*t:alais, bttt the Jfad- 
bavas instead of tbo red line in the coatre have a bbu;k one made with charcoal 
taken from incense burnt iieforc an imaite of Vislmn. 

The Vaisbnavas also brand their bn'ast. arms and other parts of the 
botfy Avitb .stamps ropresentiim tin* two chief emblems of Visbnu, the c/ialrn 
and dituhha. These instruments made either of copper, bm.ss or silver, are licnfed 
to a suflicient lempornturo to sini:i; the skin and lean; a deop bl.ack mark on it, 
3)wavka, liindvaban and TJdki are the clu«?f places where visitors go for these 
l)randing,oj)nrations, hut the chief flurus of llie .Madlmva sect will perform the 
operations on followers of the sect wherever they hapjien to he. 

The Saklas have no .special mark.s peculiar to them, hut use the same 
tilahsi us the Saivas. 


The Jtitunl of T>nit}! IVovithlp. 

llu. Tho worship ofl'orcd by a devout nindu to the deities of hi.s religion 

,,, , mav be divided into three classes: — (1) Dailv V’or- 

oiihiiii IN ,i.M.RAr„ ship; (2) Periodical Worship (Testiv.nls, etc.) ; (3) 

Occasional AVor.sliip for special objects. One of the chief objects of worshij) is 
to acquire religions merit wherohy the devoleu may obtain some advantage in 
his future life. Every available o])j)oriunity is therefore taken in the 
intervals of ordinary Imsiness to add to the store of jmin/et (merit) which 
accuimilatcs \rp to the time of death, and thus secure cither tnnhii (release 
from re-birth) or, at least, an advantageous reincarnation. To think on or, 
bettor still, to mutter or repeat the name of the Holy One is the most usual 
means of acquiring religious merit, and it is on this account that a Hindu of 
a devotional tm'u of mind will continuall}’’ niter the name of some god at 
all seasons of the day. So much importance is given to this mode of medita- 
tion that Tulsidas in bis llamayan lays down, that tho name of Eama is 
greater than Rama himself. The belief in tlie efficacy of the iTttered name — 
“a name to conjure with” — is indeed coininon all over tho world, and has 
given rise to every kind of taboo on the name of objects of reverence, human 
or divine.. It is said of a certain Hindu Avho hud notoriously lived a life of 
impiety that be obtained .salvation by calling on his deathbed for Lis son by 
his name, which happened to be Narayan. To induce others to utter the name 
of one’s patron god is also efficacious in securing merit,, and tricks arc 
not unfrequeiitly devi'^ed for this purpose. Thus one worshipper, by pretending 
to be annoyed by the frequent repetition by another woi’shipper of a lioly 
name^ will stimulate the other and perhaps other persons also to additional 
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fervour arid thus secure for himself the riierit of at least part of the perform- 
ance. Vicarious religious effort of this, sort is especially useful where, for 
any special, purpose, a man has undertaken a jap or the repetition many 
thousands of times of the name of a god, the number of repetitions being the 
measure of the merit thereby acquired. Again, the name of Rama may be 
written on small bits of paper each of which is rolled up and covered with 
kneaded flour and thus made into a pill. To throw such sanctified pills into 
water where they are swallowed by fishes is considered to bring almost as much 
merit as to perform a jap. Many people wear clothes inscribed with. the 
nUme of Rama or Krishna, Avhile others daily write the name on their forehead 
when adorning it with the sectarian mark or tilah. 


or 


116. In the routine of daily worship this meditation on the name of the 

god should begin directly a man aw^akes and before 
he arises from his bed, in the form of the Parbhati, 
song, which is sung with a peculiar intonation. A translation of 


Dailt WoBsnip. 


morning 


one of the Parbhatis is given below : — 


“ Awake Prince Rama, the birds have begun to chirp in the forest. 
The rays of the moon are getting dim ; the Brahmani bird has gone 
to meet her mate ; the wind blows mildly and the leaves on the trees, 
are shaking. The sun has risen, the darkness of night has disap- 
peared, the bees are making a musical melody and the lotus is opening- 
its petals. Brahma and the other gods are meditating; godlings, 
saints and men are singing. Row is the time to awake and to open 
your eye-lids.” 

The burden of this song is " Awnke Prince Rama,” which is again and 
again reiterated. 


Before committing the sin of placing the foot on the ground pardon is 
solicited by touching the ground and the forehead with the hand, reverence 
thus being paid to mother earth. The next object of worship is the rising sun, 
to whom a bow is made with folded hands and one leg raised from the ground. 
But before doing so the mouth must Lave been cleaned, and the morning offices, 
of nature performed, and the worship of the sun is sometimes postponed till the 
time of bathing. After bathing the worship of the IsMa JDevata or special 
god begins. The objects daily worshipped are generally the Saligram, an 
oval ammonite representing Vishnu, gold, silver or brass images of Rama or 
Krishna and the stone lingam or phallic sign of Mahadeo. Along with these 
a number of attendant gods, such as Maroti and Ganesh, together with their 
consorts, Lakshmi, Parvati, etc., are also worshipped. It is here where 
sectarianism comes in. A Vaisbnava would wmi’ship the emblems of Vishnu, 
Rama or Krishna, and a Saiva would worship the lingam. This worship extends 
from a few minutes to several hours according to the inclination and leisure of the 
worshipper. The idols are supposed to be subject to all the requirements 
and necessities incident to living humanity. Hence in the daily ritual they are 
washed, dressed, adorned, and even fed, the aroma of the food placed before the 
image being popularly supposed to nourish the god present therein. This 
worship finished, the devotee is at liberty to take his food and pursue his 
ordinary avocations. In the evening, as the lamp is lit, he bows to it with 
reverence and thereafter visits a temple where common worship of the god 
enshrined is performed by all the persons present on the occasion. Very few 
do the second or evening puja at home individually. Such is the daily 
routine gone through by a higher caste' Hindu. There are other simple 
religious acts of almost equal efficacy, such as pouring a pot of water afW 
bathing on a pipal tree or on the tulsi plant or on an idol enshrin'ed in some 
temple. • ' i 

' 117. A few words may be added on the subject of priests. The priesthood, 

as a rule, has been appropriated arnong Hindus by 

; ■ ■ the Brahman caste : but there are still indications 

that it has not always been in. their hand, and, even in the temples dedicated to 
orthodox Hindu gods, we sometimes find priests who are not Brahmans. At 
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the temple of Rajiva Loohana, or Vishiu, at Bajpm in Baipur the officiating 
priests are Kajputs. In the Maratha country Guraos officiate in the temples of 
Mahacleo, and Malis often officiate in the temples of the Devis and at the shrines 
'Of Mahadeo. In the temple of Onlcar Mandhata in Nimar the officiating priest 
is a Bhilala. In the temple of Bala]! at Chimur in Chanda the original priest 
was a Kunbij hut the Brahmans ousted him and do not allow his descendants 
■even to enter the smiGtiim sanciontm except on one day in the year, when they 
are allowed all the priestly privileges of entering, touching and worshipping the 
idol. Again, in a temple of Mahadeo at Pisaud in the Bilaspur district there 
is a Teli priest. 

In the case of minor godlings or of gods transferred from the aborigines 
to the Hindu pantheon, especially in the case of those gods to whom animal 
sacrifices are made, the priest almost always belongs to a low caste or to one of 
the primitive tribes ; a Brahman does not care to offieiate at such ceremonies. 
Even where a god belongs to the Hindu pantheon hut his worship has been 
■ degraded by animal sacrifice, the Brahman leaves the priestly function to be per- 
formed by a low-caste priest. Eor instanee, in the case of Narayan Deo, iden- 
tified with the sun and worshipped as such by the Ponwars of the BaJaghat and 
Bhandara districts, the priest called in is a Mehra, and in the course of the cere- 
mony a pig is offered to the god. In the worship of agricultural and village 
-godlings a Gond, Baiga or Bharia usually officiates. In fact the employment 
• of Baigas as priests is so frequent that the word has now, in some places, come 
to mean a priest, and in tracts where the Baiga tribe is not found a Gond or a 
Bharia who acts as a priest is designated a Baiga. In the eastern Peudatory 
States of Ohhattisgarh, and in the Ghota Nagpur States, the priest is known 
:as Pahaii and is generally of the Bhuiya tribe. The Bhuiyas (or Bhuinhars) 
claim to be the original inhabitants of the soil and, as in the case of the Baigas, 
their claim is supported by the fact that they act as priests for the other 
tribes. 


In the shrines devoted to the sainted dead the priest is usually of the 
•^caste to which the saint himself belonged; for example, at the shrine of Singaji 
in Nimar there is an Ahir priest, at Malajpur the priest is a Banjara. Among the 
-Habirpanthis the gurus are taken generally from the Kasaundha Bania caste. 
Among Lingayats the priests are Jangams. 

118. So far we have been considering those who actually officiate at the wor- 
, ship of the gods, but there are two other kinds of 

’ ^ heohit. priests, namely, the JBuroliit and the Ouru. The 

•duty of the former is to perform at the house of his client the various religious 
ceremonies unconnected with temple worship, such as marriage, the naming of 
• children, the sacred thread and other occasional ceremonies and the reading of 
sacred books such as the Satya Narayan hi Katha. Such pm’oliits are, in the 
case of the better castes, always Brahmans and they have a regular clientele 
someti m es defined by territorial limits, which they jealously guard from en- 
- croachment by their spiritual brethren. The lower and impure castes for whom 
Brahmans will not officiate have their OAvn priests (purohits) whom they 
-also sometimes call Brahmans, e.g., Balahi-Brahmans, priests of the Balahi 
■ caste. . . 


119. Theoretically every Hindu should have a spiritual preceptor or guru, 
The gheh initiates him as his disciple by whispering 

the sacred mantra in his ear and occupies a position 
analogous to that of a god-father who takes a serious view of his spiritual 
duties to his^ god-children. The guru may be any person held in reverence by 
, his would-be disciple, and is often the family purohit, but one man cannot 
become a guru of all the members of the family, since all the' disciples become 
.giirtihliai or brothers and sisters. Thus if a husband and wife become the 
disciple of the same guru, their relations would have to be those of brother and 
sister. It has then been held necessary that the wife should have another guru, 
but largely under the impulse, of convenience this somewhat meticulous view 
is bemg replaced by a broader one and cases are now known where a married 
•couple have the same guru. . , • ,.•,•, 
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JPcriodic WorsJiij^. JPestivalsd- 

120. The gods avc pcviodically vorsliipped at tlie numerous festivals 
dedicated to tliciu of vliicli the most important are the following : — 

IBeginniiig with the nev year according to the Hindu calendar, Tvhich 
ahnost corresponds vith the official year April to l\Iarch, the first most important 
festival is Jiamuaicami, the anniversan’- of the birthday of Hama, A sillc doll 
. . is made to represent Hama and all the ceremonials 

connected with child-birth are gone through. A 
similar ceremony is performed on the birtlulay of ICrishna, Avhich falls in 
the month of August and is called Janamashiayni. Tlio only difference is that 
the latter is observed by nigbt instead of by day and a clay doll is used in the 
ceremony insicad of a silk one. In ihc same month falls the festival of Ganesh 
Choitirthi the birthday of the god of learning, A clay image of the elephant- 
headed god is made and taken out i}i procession and is finally thrown into a tank 
or riv('r. On this day of Cbaturthi no one looks at the moon lest a calamity 
should befall him. Should a man sec the moon accidentally the remedy is to hm’l 
stones at the liouscs of his neighbours till some justly incensed householder 
comes forth and abuses him ; jhc calamity will then fall on the neighbour. 
This festival is followed by Aitnulchaiiirdasi, on wl)ich day Ananta the endless, 
I.C., Vishnu is wor.shipped. Tlic god is represented by a coil of knots arranged 
round a strijig which is Avorn on tlie neck or arm. This string may be of 
7:usha grass, cotton, silk or silver or gold wire. If made of metal it must 
not be molted or changed into any other ornament, as this Avould be a disres- 
])ect to the god whom it Avas originally made to represent, 

121. In the month of October falls the great festival of Dasahra, which is 

. doul)flcss the autumn Saturnalia and celebrates the 

' return of fertility. It is also called by Hindus 

'Vijaya Doshmi, the day of victory gained by Rama over his enemy, the demon 
king of Ceylon. It is also the day on AA’hich the goddess Kali vanquished the 
buffalo demon, and in some ])laccs a buffalo is sacrificed. The offering of goats 
is usual, and those avIio cannot or Avill not make any animal sacrifice adopt a 
substitute in the shape of a Avhitc jnunpkin supported on four sticks resembling 
the legs of a goat. The pumiikiu is really a substitute for a more precious 
offering still, viz., a human being, and it is for this reason that a fruit in the early 
.stage of dcA'clopment Avlien it has jiot fully got rid of the stalk undei’neath it is 
selected, .so that the latter may represent the tuft of hair on the head of a human 
being and it is on that side of the fruit that the knife falls Avhich severs it from 
its main body. A little of it is ceremonially eaten by every member of the 
family. On this day every caste Avorships his tools and implements. A Teli 
Avill AA'orship his oil machine, a Kayasth his inkstand, a blacksmith Ms anAul 
and hammer, and so on. Other picturesque ceremonies arc performed on this 
day. People go out to the village boundaries as if ceremonially to re-open 
communications Avith neighbouring Arillages Avhich have been intemipted diu’ing 
the rains and every one eagerly looks out for the blue jay, mlkanth or blue- 
necked, an epithet of SiA-a, Avhora the jay is supposed to represent. If the 
bird is seen a salutation is made to it and a x>^'(fda)csMna (chcumambulation) 
is performed round the tree in Avhich it is ; as if it were a temple in which some 
god is en.shrincd. The name of the festh-al, Dasahra, is said to mean the de- 
stroyer of ten sins and hence old offences are forgotten and the opportunity is 
taken to make up all jArevious quarrels and to pay visits to friend and foe alike. 
In the Bastar State this festival is elaborately observed and the Hindu rites 
are grafted in an ingenious manner on to the indigenous ceremonies connected 
AA*ith the primitive autumn Saturnalia. wMch celebrates, in the worsMp of the 
mother goddess, the reA*ival of the generative principles of the ehrth. The 
celebration in Bastar differs so materially from that held elsewhere and is of 
such great intrinsic interest, that I have reproduced (after some editing) 
the accotmt which was kindly sent . me by Mr. May, the Dewan of the 
State. The. great interest in tMs account lies in the fact that in the crust of 
Hindu ceremony lie the fossils of the primitive worsMp of the spirits of the 
earth, of fertility, and of the renewal of vegetation. These are embodied in the 
worship of “ Old Mother Earth ” and her representatives, the various Eevis, Avith 


• Much of tiro information in this note has been taken from district Gazetteers recently published. 
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tlio interesting allusion in the women’s song to Tlialair Beo, the male spirit, so 
often found in Devi worship as eitlicr the bridegroom or son. Again we may 
notice the important part taken in the ceremony by women, probably the 
original priestesses of primitive won-^hip, and by the I^Inhar casfc, wlio arc 
frequently associated with primitive ceremonial. In the ceremonies themselves 
we have the incarhation in a girl of the spirit of the Devi, the annual abdi- 
cation of the Chief, his period of t.'iboo, the substitution for him of a chosen 
victim who is given his title of jwivileges, formally enthroned and no doubt till 
comparatively lately finally sacrificed, .and the restoration of the King in pomp 
after his vicarious sacrifice. In the final ceremonv of the abdicjition and 
second rotuiTi of the Chief, and indeed of his mythical prototype llama, we 
probably again have the symbolic representation of the periodic dis.appearancc 
and return of vegetation and the generative jirinciplcs of the Earth. . 


CiiKKMONiKs rnnrAn.vTonr 
TO Dasahra. 


122. On Kittnoar Amavasya, i.c., ttio Inlti «laj- of (lio clnrk part of llio month of Kunwar 
(October) at about A' or 5 p.ra., after makin<; an offerinp to tlicir (lepartcd ancestors, the })0ople 

all patber together at tlie palace. There arc also in .attendance 
certain men of the l^talmr caste who are supposed to be 
temporarily under the inflnonco of the local spirits and are 
garlanded and venerated. Of thoKC spirits or Bhut» the most important are Pattho (wJio is 
represented by two parallel bars of wood joined in the middle by a bar npon which a .snake 
made of silver is sealed), KcAmdco, Jvngavulcn, llingal Matn, PardeAiin Mata, Banjarin Mala, 
Bhnngaramdeo, Bari Mata and others. The Chief on an elephant accompanied by those 
Ounias (or mediums) goes in procession to the temple of KacJiin I)cvi which i.s about half 
a mile from tbo palace. In front of the temple on the road is a swing, with a scat made of 
the thorns of the Bel tree. A iMabar girl, who is said to be under the influence of Kacbin 
Devi accompanied by a number of Miibar women, comes out of the temple with a purdah 
{screen) held in front of her and thus accompanied by tbo women walks seven times round 
tbo swing while hosts of BhiUs ate supposed to bo present walking in advance of her. The 
women sing all the time a song tbo translation of which i.s roughly as follows ; — 

The goddess of war roars in the darkness and is accompanied by a Be/al (or Bhut). 
The Bath (chariot' having wheels, like an alligator, poos swiftly — Raja Pushottam Deo having 
■ascended the car may move on — Oh Brother Banga Nagarchi (Drummer) beat the drum .as ihe 
Rath starts — Oh Brother 1 bear tbo dmm and blow the Morhi (born) loudly. "hrA Bamhachan 
(goddess of W.ar) bless us with a vision of her — The god of rain and tlmndcr is fascinated 
by her charming face — May ThaJeur Beo Kachan accompany the Chief on tbo chariot — May the 
goddess Banteshioari the sister of Banhachin accompany the Chief and may they bless the 
Procession of the Rath — Go on 1 forw<ard, forward 1 Go on ! Cry out to encourage the car 
draggers. On Chalki (.leader of a pergan) urge the men onward. The old mother goddess peeps 
through the sal grove to encourage the pullers of tbo Rath and to see the chariot moving. — 
She peeps through a mango of the IJathi mara^ kind. Cry out and drag on the Rath — Sec 
that all concerned do their host — Oh brothers ! heat tbo drum as the car moves on, etc., 
etc. ’ 


After the women have gone seven times round the swing, the girl is given a stick to 
represent a sword, which she holds in her right hand and a shield in her left. A Mabar man 
steps out armed in the same fashion and pretends to fight ■with the girl. They run three 
■times backward and forward in front of the Raja who is seated on the elephant, and pretend 
to strike one another. When this is over, the girl is caught up and is laid down flat on the 
thorny seat of the swing which is swung gently hackw.ard and forward. The Chief then 
orders one of his Pujaris to petition the goddess to grant the safe conduct of the Dasabra 
festival. The girlj the medium of the goddess, on hearing the petition, takes ofi from round 
her heck a garland' of flowers and offers it to the Chief through the Pujari (priest), and 
tells him that the Dasabra festival can be csirried out as there will he no evil spirit to hinder 
its progress. She also prophesies to him how the ensuing year will end. The Chief distributes 
some of the flowers to his officials and then returns to the palace. This ends the 
ceremony. 

The. girl chosen to perform the ceremony is about seven or eight years old. She is 
selected fiom some family of the Mrigan sub-caste of Mahars to which the priest also 
belongs, and is first married ceremonially to the priest. She is allowed to take her part in the 
ceremony every year until she arrives at puberty, and even after that, if she is chaste and 
continues . to live peaceably ■with the priest. But as the latter is generally a married man, +he 
girl is usually made over to some other man of her caste who has no objection to take her as 
his wife without a formal marriage, and when this happens another girl is chosen by the priest 
and trained to her duties. 

The significance of the ceremony is said. 'to he as follows. The girl represents A’ac^e'jt 
Devi and the man whom she fights and vanquishes represents an evil spirit, who has come 
to prevent the Dasabra from taking place and to bring evil on the people. The ceremony which 
is clearly indigenous in origin and connected • 'with the worship of the' spirit of fertility is 
Explained by various myths oh^viously concocted by the Brahman priests, e.g., connecting Kaehin 


^ These mangoes vrere so big and hea-vy that ■when one fell on an elephant he was killed. 
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rrilh tlio Sanskrit ■word Ka!:htn mcaiiing liglifc, the vanquisher of darkness, or with some 
mythical goddess who assisted the Raja in his wars, or some mighty spirit who, being invoked 
by a discontented Rani against him, had to be propitiated. 


12!}. After his return from tlic shriue of Kachin Devi about 9 or 10 p.m. the Chief holds a 

. ~ .. „ Durbar to whicli his Dewans, ofRci.als and townsfolk, who 

arc llindus, assemble. A programme of ceremonies to be held 
during (he fcstiv.al of Dasahra, which has been drawn up by Brahman Pandits, is announced to 
the Cliief in presence of tlio assembly and to his Rani inside the palace. The Raja then 
hands over formal charge of the management of tlie State to his De^'.an so that he may 
• devote himself undisturbed to the ceremonies. During the time of the Dasahra he is entirely 
dedicated to this festival. Ho may wear no clothes except .a d/iofi and a, pichfiori, his body is 
besinc.'ired with sandal and in place of a turban ho wears a wrc.ath of flowers on his head. 
He may not ride in any vehicle and can put on no shoes and he must sleep on the ground. 
Ho mav neither salute nor can ho receive s:ilntes from others. In short he remains in a 


state of taboo from (ho first dav of the festival to the 9th for as long ns the Nawaratri Puja 
lasts. During that night and t!ie following day the Raja performs various ceremonies in 
the temples of the goddess Datifcn/ncart, jfawali and Kalanlei. 


12i. ^Meanwhile, b}’ the onlcr of the Chief, a responsible member of his family and a 
Tiir Sri.rcTios or a Svv- State ofllcial go to (he Durbar Hall to consecrate and enthrone 

sTiTtni; (VICTIM). ill his stead a devotee. These devotees used to be taken from 


a sjxscial clan apjvircntly connected with the Hulba c.astc. Now a man from some Halba 
family is taken for the ceremony and performs it yearly until he dies, when another of the same 
caste is selected. Formerly as a remuneration for his hardships during the Nawanatri he was 
granted a rent-free village but- he now receives his remuneration in ornaments and cash. Once 
he is consecrated, he must remain on the same spot for the nine days of the Nawaratri festival ; 
when overcome with hunger a small quantity of milk and plaintains are given him but otherwise 
lie is not regularly fed. Originally when he was relc.ascd from his confinement on the ninth 
d.ay ho was allowed to loot the baza.ar, the )»ricc of the loot being paid by the State, but this 
lias now been stopped and he merely goes round the liazaar and villages collecting alms. The 
ceremony of the consecration of the .log! or devotee is as follows. In the middle of the Durbar 
Hall, a pit is dug six feet long from e.ast,to west and three feet broad and about a foot deep. 
In this pit on (ho western side a raised platform of ashes is made in the middle of which, 
covered with a new blanket or cloth, the Jogiraj sits. On the c.astern side in front of 
him is placed consecrated water an.l a sword, and wheat is sown on an altar. The devotee 
is placed in a sitting position and a wooden plank is put .across his thighs and is pegged to 
the ground. Another plank is placed behind him on which rest his head and back. He is 
-thus fastened down to the throne. He is given sufiiciont clothing to keep him warm. Neither 
when ho is first confined, nor when he is relaascd on (he 9th day, nor during the interval may 
ho and the Chief see each other and he is carefully screened from the Chief's sight. After the 
installation of the devotee there are various temple ceremonies and the Chief worships his arms. 


12a. On the next day (second day of Das.ahra) at 4 p.m. after the Chief has paid his respects 
Tnr CnniruosiEs of tiik to the temples of Mawali Gvrhi, Kalaiiki Gurhi and Pamchand 

2 nd — Sih BAT. Gurhi which are all in the same compound, he ascends the 

Rath, a salute is fired by the guard-of-honour and the Rath is dragged forward by crowds of 
Murias (a Gond tribe' shouting and pulling at the two long ropes .attached to it. The Rath 
is dragged round the plot of ground where the temples are, and finally stops in front of the 
Singh Dartraea of the palace. The female attendants from the palace come forward and 
perform Arti to the Chief {i.c., w.ave lights over his he.ad and body), the guard fire another 
salute and the Raja then descends from the Rath and goes to the Danteshwari temple to wor- 
ship the emblems of the goddess of wealth and also his arms. He carries a bow in his hands 
and a quiverful of arrows on his back and a dagger. For the remaining five days the same 
programme is carried out except that the number of women who perform Arti to the Chief is 
increased daily by one until they number seven. On the seventh day the Chief, after the Rath 
•ceremony, performs “ a ” or the invitation to the Bel tree. The tree is first wor- 
shipped, a fruit is then picked and the goddess Chavnnida is worshipped with offerings 
of the leaves of the Bel tree. There is no Rath ceremony on the Sth and 9th days. On the 

8th day the usual worship is performed and .at night the Chief and his officials perform the 

Disha Yatra (Night worship). First they visit the shrine of Mawali and then proceed to 
a garden where they perform puja which sometimes lasts till dawn. The night of the Sth 
'dav is called Zlaharatri (the grand night), and the worship, which is called Malta Puja 
'(Grand Puja), is considered the most important and sacred of all the Dasahra ceremonies. 


126. On the 9th day the Nawaratri worship is completed. Nine unmarried girls are 
Tnr CcarKoKiEs op rtir. Oth bat- w’orshipped and fed and clothes are given to them and 
Tan Eebeabe op the Victim. Brahmans are also feasted. Between 5 and 6 p.m. on this 
day the Raja goes to the shrine of Mawali where he performs kalas visarjan (closing 
ceremony). The devotee is then released and is brought screened to the shrine where 
he adores the Devi and is set at large. At about 9 or 10 p.m. the Chief goes to the 
•entrance of the town for ■ the reception in state' of the Dantemari Doli coming from 
Dantewada (the seat of the goddess's permanent shrine). This ceremony is called Zlawali 
Pargao (reception of Mawali Devi). The Chief receives the Doli, containing the image of the 
;goddess, barefooted and helps to carry the Doli on his shoulder to the palace, the other pole 
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being taken by tlio |n-ieHt oE Dnntowadn. The Doli is placed in the Durbar Hall o£ the palace. 
The^resart! (consccralcd food) brought from Daniowada is disfribiitod to the pooi)lo. 

127. The Brahmans then decide the time next day when Ihe Chief may again tak'c up his 

Tun Hkinstaliatiox or Tin: Cini:r. ' as Chief of the Slafo and <ho Doli is removed to the 

leinjdo of Mttwah. On the lOth day between 0 or 10 a.m, 
the Chief worships the goddess with all her einliloms and wc.apons. At the propitious time 
determined by the Brahmans the iilol of Muwali called il/nai7r.r/iic«rf or Ttlistross of Jewels 
is brought to^ the Durbar Hall and is aeated on a throne called Vainnliaxai). The 
announcement is then made of the time when the Chief may take up his oificial duties and 
this is proclaimed 1))' heat of drum. About 1 or2p.tn. the Chief goes to the Durbar Hall 
in a pal.anqnin with doors closed and is jdaced in a screened place and attired in his full 
robes and ornaments. lie tbon loaves the Durbar and ascends liie B.ara Hath. A salute is 
fired .and the Rath is dragged forward twice round the plot of ground already’ described. By 
this timo .all the i^Iurias and people, who from ancient limes hai’O taken p:irt in the procession, 
have anaved in Jagdalpur and the scene is a most animated one. Crowds of village people have 
, assembled to view the jiroccssion and the flags and pennons that are supplied annually by the 
'Bergnas iu the procession. Tlio Chief re-enters the Dnrhar Hall and is then enthroned by 
Brahmans amidst the chanting of I^Iantras. Eleven female attendants ]terform Arli Iwont}’- 
ono times, fu-st to the Danlcshwari goddess consecrated on a sopanito throne and aftenvards 
to the Chief seated in front on a golden throne. The Durbar then opens and the members 
of his family, the zamindars, otlicials, etc., give vazannia. 

12S. About 4 p.m. the next morning the Chief whilst asleep is supposed to he stolen by 
Titr lOiii AND llTit DAYS. his ^luria subjects, and is t.akcn in a iialanquin to a spot some 
The Asdcctios Asi) TarcstriiAST two miles to the cast of Jagdalpur where ho encamps. 

llETBEN or THE CitiEr. qijjg ceremony is said to be jicrformed iu commemoration 

of the abduction of Rama and his return after fonrlecn years’ sojourn in the jungles to 
his capital of Ajodhya. On tho lllh day in the morning all the jieoplo go in search of 
the Chief and lie is given presents of wild animals and birds, grain and money. 
All the representative subjects of tho Slate must offer presents to tho Chief at this time. In 
the evening amidst a huge concourse of people the Chief seated on the big Rath is dragged 
slowlj' towards the town. Ho is dressed in a yellow robe .and carries a bow and arrows 
and is scaled on a swing chair suspended from tlic roof of tho Rath. Buffaloes arc sacrificed 
in front of tho Rath. Till fifteen years ago, bnffnloos were thrown in front of the Rath and 
crushed to death, but this was stopped by the Administrator of that time. On this day all 
the people congregate on tho large niaidan to the oast of the town to view the Rath. The 
place is crowded with villagers and children .all dressed in their brightest colours. Bands of 
Murias armed with hows and arrows rush about amidst the crowd shrieking ont their war 
cri^s and every now and then capturing men to help to dmg the Rath along. A small 
cannon is dragged along and fired .at intervals and hundreds of dhols, and tomtoms, and native 
musical instruments compete iu tho babel of sound. Bj* tho time tho Rath enters the town 
it is dark and tho houses and roads are all illuminated with lamps, and^ fireworks are let off 
at intervals. When the car reaches the temple of Ilnnuman, a flag is placed iu his shrine 
as an offering in remembrance of the help ho gave Shri Rama in the fight. Tlie Ciiief .also 
presents betel, etc., to his zamindars and important personages at this spot. The car then 
proceeds to the Svii/k Darxoaza. Jrli is again perfomed by the female attendants of 
the palace and the Chief descends and goes to tho temple of Danieshwari where he 
prostrates himself. Accompanied by the women who have peiiormed Arli ho goes to the- 
palace where more worship is performed by his Brahmans. He then sits on his tlirone and 
mustard and salt are waved around his head by his mother or one of the - principal female 
relatives of his family or in the absence of these the I'apardar (master of. the robes). The- 
Chieflthen worships the emblems of war again and returns. 

129. The next day is the KacMii Jhapada Tatra when the KacMn goddess is again 

worshipped, from earh- morning to middav. On the I4th 

Fisae CebemonieS. 1 n ' mi • c . j 

day is the Arh latra Pnja. Ihe ceremony is perfoimed 

under a hanian tree and the Chief then proceeds to the shrine of Maxoali. This ends the- 

Dasahra festh'al. 

130. Twenty days after tlie Dasahra conies Dkoali when Lalvshmi the god- 
dess of wealth is worshipped. She is supposed to pass over the land distributing 

her gifts of riches; all therefore illuminate their 
houses and shops in order that they may not he 
overlooked. The lights are often tastefully and beautifully arranged and the 
festival is one of the . prettiest of the whole year. In country viU.ages a 
peculiar ceremony is performed. A Govardhan or heap of co^vdung cakes is- 
built in which sometimes an egg is placed ; cattle and buffaloes are worshipped 
and driven over the heap. Should the egg rerhain unbroken it betokens 
immunity from all calamities for the year. Two days^ after Diwah comes 
Yama Dicitiya when Yama the god of Death was entertained by his sister at 
the river Yamuna {Jumna) in the Dnited Provinces. On this day brothers 
visit their sisters and are entertained by them and in the evening the sisters. 


Diitaei. 


DIW.VLI— HOLI. — OCCASIONAL CEREMONIES. 
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Toturn the visit, perform the ceremony of Arti and receive a gift. On the 
JBasant ]?ancliami in the month of Pebruary Kamadeva or the god of Love 
is worshipped. The next great festival is Sivaralri at which Mahadeo is 
worsliipXJcd. 

131. The year closes with Holi, the spring Saturnalia, when the demoness 

KoUlca is propitiated. A great fire is burnt, being 
kindled first by a Mahar. A cocoanut symbolising 
the primitive human sacrifice is hung from a pole in the middle of the fire and 
when it falls the people secure the burnt core and eat it and smear themselves 
with the ashes of the fire. This fire is brought home and with it a heap of cow- 
dung cakes called hallas are lit. Next day follows a period of license and en- 
joyment in which the iicople, especially the women, throw mud and red fluid at 
■one another and indulge in obscene songs, while among the lower castes 
there is an orgy of sexual license. Hook swinging is sometimes indulged in and 
on this day the country women still claim a special right on every man they 
meet wliicii now takes the forjn of a money payment. There are different myths 
as to the origin of this festival. According to one Hindu legend Kamadeva the 
god of Love endeavoured to awaken in Siva a passion for Parvati. Siva enraged 
at his impudence reduced him to ashes vitii a beam of fire from his eye, 
but afterwards relenting caused liim to be bom again. The fires are said 
to symbolise the death of love and the rejoicing at his re-birth. Love here 
represents the spirit of fertility and the whole character of the festival jpro- 
•claims it, like Dasahra, a festival to celebrate tlie reproductive principle in 
earth and, man. A number of other festivals in which local godlings are wor- 
shipped have been described in the District Gazetteers from which much of the 
information in this note has been taken. 


/ Special Foi'Dis of WorsTiip and Sacrifice. 


132. Among occasional ceremonies may be included ceremonies to obtain 
„ _ or to avert rain, hail-storms or floods and to prevent 

epidemics or cattle disease, et cetera. There are 
also many ceremonies and good works by which spiritual merit may be acquired, 
such as the performance of Yatra, Horn, Hamlila, Halias, the construction of 
temples, the digging of wells or tanks, the idanting of mango groves and so 
forth, whilo there arc many propitiatory ceremonies in which the aid of spirits 
is solicited for the successful performance of rites at marriage, birth and death. 


!Many of these ceremonies have been described elsewhere and need not be repeated 
here. Most of the popular godlings can be propitiated by offerings of animal 
■sacrifices, the usual animals selected being goats, sheep, pigs and fowls ; the last 
two are generally offered by the very low castes, but in the worship of certain 
gods such as Karayan JDeva of the Ponwars of Balaghat a pig is indispensable. 
Pigs are also offered to Ilahamai, KisJiai Devi, JShairava and other godlings 
and are among the aborigines esteemed a more cfiBcaclous form of sacrifice than 
•goats or fowls. Sometimes the pig is buried alive, but the Baigas of the Satpm’a 
Hills perform the sacrifice by crushing the pig under a board or beam, a 2 n’actice 
Avhich may possibly date from a time before the discovery of cutting instru- 
ments. Goats are offered to Bevi in all her forms, and to JBhairava, Btillia Deo, 
Ouraiya, Baradeo, etc. A ram is especially offered to Yama, the' god of 
Death, and may be substituted for a goat in some cases in the worship of Devi. 
Where a goat or ram is offered it is considered auspicious that the animal should 
;shake just before the knife falls and occasionally cold water is thrown over it to 
-cause the propitious shiver. Powls are acceptable to all gods to whom goqts 
can be offered. Buffaloes are sometimes offered to the Malmhasur Mardani 


Devi, the goddess who killed the buffalo demon, and in some places, especially 
in the' Native States, it is usual to sacrifice this animal on the Dasahra day. 
There was a time when cows were freely sacrificed, but this has been given up 
■even by aborigines. Of other domestic animals the horse was once considered 
a most acceptable sacrifice, but could only be offered after the conquest of an 
enemy and it was therefore only victorious Chiefs who could occasionally 
perform this sacrifice. No such conditions restricted the sacrifice of a human 
■being whose efficacy was supposed to transcend that of any animal, and human 
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Bacrifico was at one time common in various parts of tlic Central Provinces, 
The periodic and occasional sacrifice by tbo Klionds of tlic IVIcrriali victim to 
tlio Earth goddess has been well described by Col. !Macphcrson.* Tiio sacrifices 
regularly , offered at fbo temple of Danieshwari Eovi in Eanlcwada (Bastar), of 
Mahttkali Devi in Chanda, of Mah(t7nai Devi in llafan])ur (Bilaspur) and of 
Jjankjai in Lanji (Balaghat) are probably all rernnirns of aborjginal Eartli 
worship, overlaid with Hindu ceremony dafing from the revival of the worship 
of the female principle in the 12th century. Purlhcr north we have the 
sacrifices in the Mahadco Hills of Pachmarhi (Hoslmngabad) and at the rock 
.nt Mandhato (Nimar) again probably of aboriginal origin. In both eases 
the victim was dashed from a rock into fhe aby.ss below and an instance of a 
fairly recent sacrifice of this sort at Mandhata is well described by Forsyth and 
quoted in the Himar Ga'/cttccr. Human sacrifice before tlic chariot at the 
Math festival in Chimur (Chanda) is still symbolised in the JiaUdan (human 
sacrifice) ceremony of throwing before the car a lump made of kneaded dough 
containing oil and a lighted wide, which rcprcscnls fhe fie.sh, blood and soul of 
a human being. Sacrifice by droAvnijig was fairly common and there are legends 
of such oiferingsiin connection with tanks in Saugor, Chanda, Bilaspur and 
elsewhere, Avhilc the custom is sf ill symbolised in Berar by floating babies in 
cradles in the Puma river. The Banjaras used to perform their human 
sacrifices bj'' driving their cattle over the victim. The custom called Dhor 
bichicana or driving the village cattle is still common at the Diwali festival 
in Chanda and other districts, and no doubt celebrates the memory of human 
sacrifiee. If we may pass over Thuggee as only indirectly containing the 
sacrificial idea, wo have in the provinces many instances of the practice of self- 
immolation in the form of Sati. A fine description of the former is quoted in 
the Jubbulporo Gazetteer from the account by Col. Slccman who himself 
witnessed an instance of it in the village of Gopalpur near Jubbulporo. 

Though human sacrifice has been abolished as a regular form of Avorship 
and the place of the human victim taken by animals or by the cocoanut or the 
ptunpkin which represent him ceremonially, cases of ritual murder arc still not 
uncommon, and during the last decade there Averc some three or four cases of 
murders Avhich on enquiry turned out to be actuated by the idea of sacrifice. In 
October 1907 a Nai lad of about 20 years of age disappeared from his homo in the 
B-aipur district. After long and fruitless search the police rccoA'cred some human 
bones including a skull, along Avith articles identifi(?d as belonging to the missing- 
boy, and eventually a special officer Avas deputed who elicited Avhat is believed 
to be the true story, viz., that the deceased aaus decoyed by some Gonds to a 
shrine and sacribced on the Pola festival day, the body being decapitated and the 
head buried beneath the shrine. Another case haijpened in Damoh in 1906, 
when a Lobar was sacrificed by his own ploughman to propitiate the guardian 
of a hidden treasure. In this case a regular AAurship was fii'st performed and 
after offerings of cocoanuts, ghi and barley, had been made, the little finger- 
of the victim was cut off" and then the man hiinself was killed. In another 
case investigated by the police a young woman drowned the child of another 
-under the idea that by this sacrifice she would .herself get a child. In this- 
case the sacrificial notion of propitiation was probably subordinate to the 
magical idea i.hat the soul of the dead child might be re-incarnated in the body 
of the barren woman. 

The Worship of the 'Earth Goddess. 

133. The most primitive form of worship to be found in this country is pro- 
bably that connected with the worship of the Earth and the principle of repro- 
duction and fertility. Among the Klionds of the Tributary States of Orissa the- 
Earth goddess called Tari Pennu was yearly worshipped with the accompaniment 
of human sacrifice, and the ritual of the Merriah. sacrifice is described in detail 
by Mr. Frazer in the “ Golden Bough.” A feature of this sacrifice is that shreds- 
of the. flesh of the victira were secured by those who took part in it, and strewn 
over their- fields to secure fertility, Mr. Frazer is evidently of opinion that the- 
ceremony was rather of a magical than a sacrificial nature, and that the victim 
himself represented the spirit of fertility. > The sacrifiee, . however, was, at any 
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rate, connected -ndth the Eartli goddess. 'Her place is how taken by the Earth 
•god Dharni Dcota wlio is represented by a peg driven into the ground and 
usually accompanied by the bunting god BJiatbarsi. Buffaloes usually replace 
the human victim arid in Kalabandi, a lamb is still sacrificed annually and 
• its flesh distributed to the villagers to be buried in their fields. The goddess of 
tlie Oraons, Anna Kiiari or Mahadhani, is similarlj’’ an Earth goddess, to whom 
human sacrifice was regularly offered to secure good crops.^ Throughout Chhat- 
tisgarh and generally among the tribes and loAver cultivating castes, this worship 
of the Earth goddess in connection with agriculture is prevalent, the two special 
seasons of her worship being the autiunn when the return of vegetation is cele- 
brated and good crops invoked by sacrifice and fasting, and the spring when the 
harvest is celebrated by a festival of general rejoicing at which dancing and 
sexual license are generally a prominent feature. In Hhamtari in Eaipur the 
Earth goddess is worshipped as Bilai Mata (the Cat mother) and it is probable 
tliat liuman sacrifices were offered at one time. The primitive character of the 
worship of the Banteshoari Devi in Bastar has elsewhere been described. In 
the north of the Provinces the Earth goddess is worshipped as Kliermata or 
Kherapati by the tribes and lower Hindu castes, and to her are offered animal 
sacrifices of pigs, goats and fowls by the Baiga, Bhumka or other aboriginal 
priest. In Narsinghpur she is kno-^ra as Machhandri Mai, or the goddess who 
gives back a hundred-fold. Among the Hhanwars the Earth goddess is known 
as Maiya Andhiai'i or the goddess of darkness, and in her honour the family 
partake together of a sacrificial meal at which a goat sacrificed to the goddess is 
skinned, cut up, cooked and eaten bj" the members of the family, the unedible 
portions being carefully buried." Such sacramental meals are not uncommon 
in connection with Devi worship, and are performed by the Bhilalas in the 
north of the Provinces and by the Ponwars of the Waing'anga Valley. 

VTith the Earth goddess is frequently associated a godling who evi- 
dently represents the male spirit of reproduction. Thus the Bhainas who wor- 
ship as goddess of agriculture NaMi Devi associate "with her the godling 
Deo, and the Mannewars of Chanda celebrate at the harvest (spring) festival the 
marriage of Kama and Bati, Love and his wife. Among Baigas and Mahars the 
inarnagc of the Sun god and the Earth goddess is yearly celebrated. The Binjh- 
wars Avorship the Earth goddess under the name of Bliarti Mata and Thahur 
Deo as her husband, and look upon both as agricultural deities. The Baigas 
Avonship the goddess as Thakurani Devi. Dnlha Deo the bridegroom is another 
rgodling who is also associated witli Devi worship and embodies the male element 
■of fertility.® / 

In these more primitive forms of Devi Avorship we have the primary 
conception of the goddess as an Earth goddess, who is connected with fertility 
and reproduction, is worshipped under various names especially at sowing and 
harvest time, usually inhabits a groA’^e near the village {cf. the song of the 
women in the Bastar Dasahra festhnl " The old mother goddess peeps out of 
the grove ”) and is associated with a godling who represents the male element 
■of fertility. It is interesting to see what forms these primitive ideas take, as 
pme animism comes under the influence of Hinduism. Eertility, parturition 
••and disease are perhaps the most imposing phenomena which pervade the life of 
primitive men. All are associated with the female Earth deity, avIio, however, 
in consonance with the analytical character of the Eastern mind, is conceived to 
•deal with them under different personifications and we thus get the idea of the 
•seven sisters or seven principal Jognis, all personifications of the Devi, who 
preside over the various ; diseases. Of these Sitala, the small-pox Devi, and 
Moirai Mata, the cholera Devi, are the innst important forms and, owing 
to the prevalence of these diseases in tlie life of the peasant, tend to usurp 
the place of the older conception of the goddess as the goddess of fertility. 
Thus under her various names of Mata Mai, Bttrlii Mai, Bar deshin Mata, 
Telengu Mata^,Marhi Mata, Jarhi Mata (fever goddess), Khohhli Mata (cough- 
ing goddess), Mahisamma, etc., the goddess is worshipped with all kinds of 
primmve and magical rites and animal sacrifices, throughout the Provinces, in 
her character of goddess of disease. Her third most important personification is 
that of the goddess presiding over child-birth. As such she is called Satwai oi 

’ Vide C. P. E, S. Article Ornon.** ^Vide C. P. E. S. Article ** Dlianwar.” ^Vide C. P. E. S. Articles on these tribes. 
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Mjasen, and Tvorshipped usually on the 4th or 6th day after birth. Here again 
she is held to dwell in a grove or outside the village and her worship is conduct- 
ed by an aboriginal priest. Finally, the whole conception of the primordial 
forces of nature are co’mbined in the awful personification of the goddess as 
Kali or Kiirga or BJiairava, identified with Parvqti the wife of Siva, a personi- 
fication which takes up and embodies the various primitive conception of the 
goddess, gives them a place in the Hindu system and brings them under the 
direction of Brahmanical ritual. Thus we see the aboriginal shrines at Chanda, 
Bastar and Mandhata converted into temples of the goddess Kali, and though 
the worship is usually conducted by Gosains, it is attended by all castes of 
Hindus including Brahmans. 

Along with this development of goddess worship we find the dissociation 
and isolation of the attendant male-god. ThaJcur ' JDeo becomes a godling 
of independent existence presiding over marriage and agriculture. Bulha J)eo 
is similarly the object of independent worship as the godling of marriage. 
Often the conception of sex is confused and the presiding spirit of agricultm-e 
is, in Chhattisgarh, worshipped alike as Thalmr Deo or Thakurani Devi. Again 
this male spirit is sometimes identified with the sun and worshipped by aborigi- 
nal tribes, e.g., Baigas and Mahars with sacramental rites and animal sacrifices 
while we have already seen that they celebrate his marriage with the Earth. In 
Bhairon the god of destruction, whose worship is associated with that of Kali, we 
probably have a relic of the male deity associated with the Earth goddess, while 
the same idea finds more homely expression in the legend of Kamadeo, the god 
of Love, whose death and rebirth are celebrated at the Holi festival, and in the 
folklore and agricultural rites that hang round the sowing of the Jawaras and 
the spring and autumn country festivals. The following account of the sowing 
of the Jawaras or gardens of Adonis is taken from the Central Provinces District 
Gazetteers. The ceremony is found in all parts.of the Provinces : — 

134. The sowing o£ Jawaras, or Bhujarias, takes place during the first nine days of 

Kunwar and Chait (corresponding roughly to September.and 
JAWAEAs. March) . The wheat which is sown in Kunwar gives a fore- 

cast of the spring crops and the ceremony performed in Chait is said to be a sort of harvest 
thanksgiving. On the first day a small room in the house is cleaned and whitewashed. 
Some earth is then brought fi-om the fields and mixed with manure in a basket. A male- 
member of the family sows wheat in the basket, bathing before he does so, and attends on it 
throughout the nine days, fasting all day and eating only milk and fruit at night. A lamp is 
kept continually burning in the room and fed with ghi. During the period of nine days- 
called l^aoraira, the plants are watered and long stalks spring up. On the eighth day 
the Gunias or devotees are possessed by the Devi and on the evening of the ninth day, the- 
women, putting on their best clothes, walk out of the houses with the pots of grain on their 
heads, singing songs in praise of Devi, and the men accompanying them beat drums and 
cymbals. The devotees pierce their cheeks -with long iron needles and walk ,in the jjrocession. 
The pots are taken to a tank and thrown in, the stalks of grain being kept and distributed as a 
,mark of amity. A plant is pulled out and the return of the crop will be the same number of 
"times the seed as it has roots. The woman who gets to the tank first counts the number of 
plants in her pot and thus gives the price of wheat in rupees per mani (a measure of 400 lbs.). 
Sometimes marks of red rust appear on the plants and this shows that the crop will suffer from rust^ 

135. Closely connected with tbe-.worsbip of the Earth and the spirit of 

fertility, are the sex festivals accompanied by danc- 

Snx rESIITAIS. . ^ i • -I'-l -n 

mg and orgies which are specially common among 
the aborigines in the spring and autumn and are represented in the Hindu 
calendar by the festivals of Holi and of Dasahra especially devoted to Kali or 
Durga, with its accompanying festival of Diwali. Space will not peimit any 
more than a brief allusion to these festivals, descriptions of which {e.g., the 
Karma and KaniJiari ov harvest festival of the Oraons) will be found in the 
Gazettcei’s and elsewhere, but the ceremonies often include the mock marriage 
of two cffigie.s or dolls of a male and female, evidently symbolic of the spirits of 
fertility, and arc always accompanied by dancing either among the men and 
women of the village as in the case of the tribes or by hired dancers such as 
rJxirlis or Atidhelias. 

13G. In perusing the above very inadequate note of Devi worship and 
■tv ,,.., 1 .,- the descriptions of agricultural ceremonies scattered 

c,i.K ... i-itin «. Gazetteers, it will not fail to be noticed what 
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a large part in tbe ceremonies connected ndtli tlie eartli and its fertility is taken 
l)y vonicn. As to 'woman, in lier struggle ivith nature for tHe preservation of her 
life and that of Iier otlj^pring, is probably due tbe discovery of primitive agricul- 
ture, so woman may well have been tbe original priestess of the earliest religious 
cult. ^ With the passing away of the matriarcbal era and of woman’s social ascen- 
dency, her priestly functions were usurped by man (along with hei- priestly dress ^); 
and siie Avas degraded to the detested position of witch. In the ^worship of 
Devi, however, and in ceremonies connected ivitb fecundity AA'hether of the Earth 
or of human or animal life, women’s original religious offices still to some extent 
surA*ive. There is, or was till recently, a priestess in the temple of Kali at 
Mandhata. It has already been seen hoiv tbe Eevi in Bastar is represented at 
Dasahra l)y a Avoman and the ceremonies partly conducted by women. Similarly, 
in tbe Balagbat zajuindaris, the zamindar is not allowed to enter his house 
after that fcsth'al AA'itbout the formal and ceremonial permission of his wife. 
At the Jloli or Spring festival woman’s position is still more marked. In most 
parts of the Central Provinces the traA'eller Avill find himself waylaid on Hoh 
day by bands of village Avomen, who Avill not let him go until he has paid toll, 
a satisfaction of claims Avhich in a more primitive stage of society perhaips took 
another form. Some of the forms of amusement devised at Holi seem designed 
to emphasise the temporary abrogation of the idea of woman’s inferior status. 
In the Gond game of fft/r iorna the AA'omen stand round and beat the men as the 
latter climb the slippery pole after the lump of gnr, and this is usually followed 
by an attack by the Avomen on the men. In the procession of the Jawaras the 
Avomen Girry the pots of grain and throAA' them into the tank, and among 
Chauhans (the AA-atchmen of the Chhattisgarh villages) the Jatcaras are offered 
by Avomcn at the shrine of the Devi. Similarly in the ceremonies connected 
with marriage the part taken by the women is usually a prominent one. In 
some castes the sister of the bride Avith other girls has to go round the village 
dancing, clseAA'here the mother of the bride performs a ceremonial dance, and 
AA'here the Avomen themselves hai'e abandoned the duties the old custom is still 
recognised by one of the men dressing up as a woman and performing the 
dance." 

> The nalnnl or .nrtificial Ion" hair rvorn by Gosains and low caste priests and mendicants as well as' 
facordotal robes in general may be relics of woman’s part in the coi'cmonies of religion. There is at least one 
order of Fakirs, who actually dress themselves as women. 

-These instancos are tal.cn from Gazetteers nnd Ethnographic mficlcs. Specific references cannot always be 
gii*en- 
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Subsidiary Table I. — G-eneral Distribution op the Population by Religion. 

• ' I . 


1 

..Religion and Locality. 


Actual 
number in 

Peopoetion pee 10,000 

OP POPUXATION IN 

Vaeiatiok pee cent. 
Increase ( + ) Deceease (— ^ 

Net 

variation 
per cent 



1911. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1901-1911 

1891— 

1901. 

1 1881— 
1891. 

1881— 

1911. 

1 


2 

*3 

m 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1 ^ 

10 

Hindu (Brahmanic). 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


12,807,874 



■ 


+ 16 

-8 

+ 8 

+ 16 

Nerbndda Valley Division . 

• 

2,384,688 

8,488 

8,592 

8,499 

8,558 

+ 9 

-9 

+ 5 

+ 5 

Plateau Division .... 

• 

937,601 

5,489 

5,594 

5,446 

5,386 

+ 25 

— 5 

+ 18 

+ 32 

Maralha Plain Division 

• 

5,306,022 

8,604 

6,532 

8,490 

8,670 

+ 15 

-6 

+ 6 

+ 14 

CbhattisKarh Plain Division 

• 

3,773,726 

8,214 

8,488 

8,585 

8,438 

+ 19 

-11 

+ 19 

+ 26 

\ 

Chota Nagpur Division 

• 

403,837 

5,379 

6,156 

6,362 

9,926 

+ 13 

+ 6 

-22 

-7 

Animist. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


2,490,355 

1,553 

1,406 

1,448 

i 

1,282 

+ 30 

-11 

+ 25 

+ 46 

Nerbudda Valley Division , . 

• 

221,381 

788 

684 



+ 27 

-28 

+ 13 

+ 3 

Plateau Division .... 

• 

713,762 

4,179 

4,088 

4,260 

4,322 

+ 30 

-11 

+ 8 

+ 25 

Maratba Plain Division 

• 

492,036 

798 

847 

940 


+ 7 

-16 

+ 34 

+ 21 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 

• 

759,488 

1,663 

1,377 

1,317 

1,462 

'+48 

-6 

+ 6 

+47 

Chota Nagpur Division 

• 

303,698 

4,025 

3,748 

3,550 


+ 39 

+ 16 


V 

Musalman. 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 


585,029 

365 

382 

350 

354 

+ 13 

+ •4 

+ 9 

. +24 

Nerbudda Valley Division . • • 

‘ 

149,939 

634 

543 

499 

489 

+ 9 

-3 

r8 

+ 16 

Plateau Division .... 

• 

48,220 

282 

27'5 

261 

258 

+ 81 

-2 

+ 11 

+ 42 

ilaratba Plain Division . . . 

• 

330,118 

535 

550 

510 

505 

+ 11 

+ ■5 

+ 9 

+ 22 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division 

T 

48,646 


111 

90 

95 

+ 18 

+ 11 

+ 11 

' +42 

Chota Nagpur Division . ^ . 


. V 8,107 

107 

96 

. 88 

74 

+ 45 

+ 20 

. + 43 

+ 149 

Christian. ^ 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

. 

73,401 

46 

20 

10 

10 

+ 169 

+ 89 

+ 10 

+ 457 

Nerbudda Valley Division . 

• 

14,932 

63 

38 

17 

20 

+ 56 

+97 

-7 

+ 187 

Plateau Division .... 

• 

2,373 

14 

12 

3 

3 

+ 44 

+ 306 

+ 18 

+ 592 

Mnratha Plain Division 

• 

10,655 

17 

18 

13 

12 

+ 13 

+ 30 

+ 9' 

+ 59 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division . 

• 

8,547 

19 

18 

5, 

3 

+ 31 

+ 243 


+ 823 

Chota Nagpur Division 

• 

36,892 

489 

... 



+ 283,685 

... 

... 

... 

Jain. 











CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

• 

71,417 

45 

50 

47 

49 

' +5 

-•6 

+ 3 

+ 8 

Nerbndda Valley Division . 

■ 

36,019 

128 

140 

129 

127 

+ 2 

-3 

+ 8 

+7 

Plateau Division .... 

■ 

5,348 

34 

31 

30 

31 

+43 

-5 

+ 6 

+ 43 

llaratha Plain Division 

■ 

26,322 

43 

4-S 

45 

51 

+ •5 

+ •2 

-4 

-4 

Clibattisgarb Plain Division . . 

• 

3,216 

7 

6 

3 

2 

+ 57 

+ 80 

+ 53 

+ 330 

Chota Nagpur Division 

• 

13 

... 

... 



... 

... 

... 

... 

Sikh. 











CENTP..VL PROVINCES .VND BERAR 

• 

2,337 

1 

1 


1 

+ 17 

+ 465 

-44 

+ 276 

Nerbudda Valley Division . 

• 

1,476 

5 

1 

1 


+ 890 

+ 776 

-51 

+4,117 

Plateau Division .... 

• 

138 

m 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

+ 462 

Maratba Plain Division 

• 

443 

B 

3 

1 

1 

-74 

+ 420 

-40 

-20 

Chlratti«garb Plain Division 

• 

230 

■ 

... 1 

... 

... 

• +150 

+ 3,633 

-76 

+ 2,233 

Cb-’ta Nagpur Division 

• 

... 

/ 

H 

i 

... > 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General Distribution oe the Population by Deligion— 


Religion and Locality. 

Actual 
number in 
1911. 

Peopoetion pee lOjOOO 

OP POPOLATIOK IN’ 

1 

Vabiatiok peb cent. 

Incbease( + ) Deceease G 

Net 

) variation 
per cent. 

191 

1. 190] 

L. 189] 

. 188 

l.j 1901-191 

1 

, 1891- 

1901 

- 1 1881- 
1891. 

1881— 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

8 

9 

10 

Zoroastrian. 











CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BEEAE 


1,757 

1 

1 

1 

] 

+ 16 

+ 25 

+ 88 

+ 174 

Nerbudda Valley Division . . 


440 

2 

1 

1 


+ 12 

+ 12 

+ 70 

..+113 

Plateau Division .... 


35 

... 

... 

... 


+ 8^ 

-44 

+ 1,033 

+ 1,067 

Naratha Plain Division 


1,197 

2 

2 

1 

1 

+ 12 

+ 30 

+ 90 

+ 17S 

Chhattisgarb Plain Division 

• 

S5 

... 

... 



1 + 204 

... 


... 

Chota Nagpur Division 

• 

... 

... 

... 

... 






Arya. 











CENTRAL PROVINCES AND RerAR 

• 

974 

1 

1 

... 


+ 142 

+ 57 

+ 2,460 

+ 9,640 

Nerbndda Valley Division . 

• 

582 

2 

1 

1 

... 

+ 118 

+ 104 

+ 3,175 

+ 14,450 

Plateau Division .... 

. 

64 

1 

... 



+ 814 

+ 250 

... 

... 

Maratba Plain -Division . . . 

< 

111 

... 

... 

... 


+ 311 

-64 

+ 1,150 

+ 1,750 

^ Chhattisgarb Plain Division 

• 

217 

... 

... 


... 

■ +116 

+ 110 

... 


Cbota Nagpur Division 


... 

... 


... 

... 

... 



.... 

Jew. 











CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BEEAR 

• 

125 

...' 

... 

... 

... 

-4 

-27 

+ 162 

+ 84 

Nerbndda Valley Division . . . 

• 

41 

... 

... 



• +17 

•-84 


+ 23 

Plateau Division .... 

• 

• ** 

... 

... 


...• 



... 


Maratha Plain Division . . 

• 

84 


• •• 

... 

... 

■ -12 

-7 

+ 580 

+ 460 

Chhattisgarb Plain Division . . 

• 

... 

... 

... 


... 

; - ; 




Cbota Nagpur Division 


••• 

... 

... 

... 


•... ■ 

■... 

... 


■ Brahmo. 









. 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

• 

32 

... 

... 

... 

... 

-89 

1-7,275 

-43 

+ 357 

Nerbndda VaUey Division . 

• ^ • 

12 


... 

... 


-72 


... 

+ 1,100 

Plateau Division .... 

• 

2 


... 

... 





... 

Maratha Plain Division 

• 

10 

-• 

... 

... 


-69 


-33 

+ CC 

Chhattisgarb Plain Division 

• 

8 

... 

1 

... 


-96 


... 

... 

Cbota Nagpur Division ■ . . 

• 

... 


... 

... 


. 

... 

... 1 

... 

Buddhist. 











CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BEEAR 

• 

9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

-95 

KH 

1,722 

-51 

Nerbndda Valley Division . . . 

• 

3 

... 

... 

... ' 

... 

-93 

—4^ 


— T. 

Plateau Division . • • • 


4 

... 

... 

... 

... 


— 



Maratha Plain Division 


2 

— 

... 

... 

... 

-98 

> < 4 . 



Chhxttiigarh Plain Division 


... 

... 

... 

1 

... 

i 




Chota Nsgpnr Division ... 

. 

... 

. 

1 

! 

... 

... 


— 
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Subsidiary Table II.— Distribltion by Districts of the Main Religions. 


. 1 

NUMBER PER 10,000 OP THE POPULATION WHO ARE 



Hindu. 



Animist. 



Musalman. 

• ' 

Dibtkiot akd Natiteaii Division. 













k 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 


B 

13 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR 

7,988 

8,139 




1,406 

1,448 

1,282 

365 

382 



Nerbudda Valley Division 

S,4SS 

S,C9S 

8A09 

S,GG8 

788 

084 

8G3 

80G 

G31 

G43 

499 

489 

1. Saugor ...... 

2. Damoh ...... 

8. Jubljulpore . . . . N 

4. Narsinglipur ...... 

5. Hoshangabad ..... 

6. Nimar . . 

7. Makrai ....... 

8,712 

9,103 

8,030 

8,637 

8,369 

8,693 

6,681 

8,713 

8,491 

8,759 

8,523 

8,301 

8,617 

8,664 

9,064 

9,024 

8,073 

8,362 

8,118 

8,720 

7,978 

8,902 

9,313 

8,390 

8,098 

8,082 

8,568 

6,984 

460 

334 

1,227 

1,013 

1,091 

174 

2,722 

437 

946 

535 

1,009 

1,076 

276 

667 

168 

441 

1,301 

1,199 

1,305 

193 

1,412 

339 

173 

9S7 

1,197 

1,403 

843 

2,510 

477 

330 

554 

359 

'455 

983 

552 

493 

317 

558 

373 

493 

1,009 

616 

455 

314 

512 

369 

458 

1,006 

555 

450 

300, 

506 

368 

457 

999 

506 

Plateau Division 


B,G04 

G,440 

G,3SG 

4,179 

4,088 

4,300 

4,333 

582 

S7G 

301 

SG8 

8. Mandla ...... 

9. Seoni . . . " . . 

10. ....... 

li. Chhindwara ...... 

3,825 

5,435 

6,643 

6,964 

3,813 
6,476 
6,907 
6,151 , 

4,337 

5,313 

6,147 

6,931 

4,301 

.5,383 

5,998 

5,761 

6,978- 

4,073 

3,104 

3,661 

0,003 

4,033 

2,874 

3,496 

5,510 

4,243 

3,647 

3,722 

5,552 

4,170 

3,800 

3,895 

■ 

157 

441 

201 

321 

155 

445 

174 

304 

139 

405 

168 

307 

134 
401 
. 170 
303 

Maratba Plain Division 

8,004 

8,G3S 

8,490 

8,070 

798 

847 

'940 

/ 

700 

G3G 

GGO 

GIO 

GOG 

12. Wardha ...... 

13. Nagpur ...... 

14. Chanda ...... 

15. Bhandara ...... 

16. Balaghat ...... 

17. Amraoti ...... 

18. Akola ....... 

19. Buldana ...... 

20. Yeofcmal '. . . 

8,505 

8,957 

7,966 

8,858 

7,621 

8,429 

9,013 

9,095 

8,437 

8,696 

8,791 

7,695 

8,807 

7,489 

8,451 

9,012 

9,091 

8,121 

8,668 

8,748 

7,459 

8,615 

7,361 

8,467 

9,075 

9,199 

8,184 

8,487 

8,693 

7,712 

8,656 

7,334 

9,122 

9,121 

9,234 

8,746 

1,040 

445 

1,835 

936 

2,149 

653 

12 

6 

959 

956 

512 

2,113 

989 

2,294 

628 

31 

21 

1,311 

891 

554 

2,366 

1,200 

2,450 

669 

/17 

9 

1,285 

1,083 

613 

2,104 

1,141 

2^469 

1 

720 

395 

479 

180 

190 

205 

837 

889 

826 

652 

381 

666 

175 

191 

198 

833 

875 

794 

618 

374 

572 

161 

176 

ISO 

792 

817 

716 

487 

367 

570 

168 

192 

192 

797 

772 

686 

478 

Chbattisgarb Plain Division . 

8,314 

8,488 

8,G8G 

8,438 

1,GG3 

1,377 

1,317 

1,403 

100 

121 

90 

9G 

21. Raipur ...... 

22. Bilaspur . . v > 

23. Drug ....... 

24. Bastar . . .... 

25. Ranker ...... 

26. Nandgaon . . ' . 

27. Khairagarh 

28. Chbuikhadan . . . . . 

29. Kawardha ...... 

30. Sakti . . ' • 

81. Eaigarb ...... 

32. Sarangarb . . . ' . 

8,503 

9,399 

8,694 

3.277 
4,493 
8,290 

9.278 
8,207 
7,732 
8,479 
9,096 
9,748 

9]033 

9,029 

8,931 

3,400 

4,760 

8,962 

9,707 

9,709 

9,730 

9,896 

8,958 

9,846 

8,793 

9,145 

8,640 

6,179 

4,228 

8,770 

8,455 

8,231 

9,032 

9,092 

9,200 

9,648 

8,i(yj 

8,434 

8,590 

8,108 

4,403 

7,932 

7,598 

9,723 

7,291 

7,879 

9,727 

9,479 

1,338 • 
457 
1,187 • 
6,654 
5,451 
1,539 
546 
1,463 
2,06(> 
1,413 
832 
215 

823 

829 

912 

6,549 

5,194 

844 

109 

. 55 

971 

120 

1,105 

760 

1,249 

3,786 

5,722 

1,119 

1,424 

1,555 

744 

827 

749 

315 

1,184 

1,476 

1,293 

1,852 

5,561. 

•1,977 

2,314 

2,489 

•2,044 

224 

481 

125 

122 

90 

38 

50 

128 

145 

290 

195 

102 

63 

35 

115 

118 

126 

44 

41 

142 

153 

285 

211 

103 

64 

34 

93 
91 
101 
, 34 
47 
87 
105 
215 
223 
81 
50 
37 

101 

90 

109 

40 

36 

80 

86 

277 

221 

77 

49 

39 

f 

Cbota Nagpur Division 

G,S79 

OAGG 

0,303 

9,930 

4,0SG 

3,748 

\ 

3,GG0 


107 

90 

88 

74 

33. Chang Bhakar • . . . . 

34. Korea ....... 

35. Snrgnja ...... 

36. Ddaipnr ...... 

37. Jasnpur ...... 

k 

4,687 

3,444 

6,233 

2,528 

5,126 

9,984 

6,958 

5,818 

9,116 

6,259 

9,990 

9,914 

5,932 

8,040 

5,314 

9,967 

9,930 

9,916 

9,949 

9,940 

5,288 
6,469 
3,637 
7,426 ■ 
2,666 

1 

2,980 

4,068 

859 

4,653 

'•22 

3,964 

1,933 

4,601 


25 

87 

130 

44 

94 

16 

82 

114 

27 

87 

1 

10 

64 

104 

27 

82 

33 

70 

84 

51 

60 


Ch. jv 
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Subsidiary Table IV Eaces and Sects of CnRisTiiiNS. (Actual Numbers.) 



Sbct. 

' 

EuEOPEAlf. 

Ajjqeo-Indias. 

Indian. 

TotaIi. 

Vaeiatiox 

-t-or— 

D 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1911. 

1901. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■■ 

8 

9 

10 


Anglican Communion 

3,939 

1,045 

752 

682 

902 

920 


7,094 

+ 1,140 


Armenian ..... 

1 

4 



2 

3 

10 


-^10 


Baptist ..... 

17 

14 

11 

8 

556 

564 


il 4 

1,056 


Congregationalbt .... 

4 

4 

2 

... 



HMedI 

' 14 

-4 


Greek . « . . - 

10 

2 


... 

1 


13 

9 

•4-4 

6 

Lutheran ..... 

31 

40 

2 

1 

2,782 

2,943 

5,799 

3,801 

■4-1,998 


Methodist ..... 

258 

107 

27 

29 

2,224 

2,068 

4,713 

2,940 

■f 1,773 


Minor Protestant Denominations 

59 

70 

5 

4 

1,359 

1,255 

2,752 

1,984 

h-768 


Preshyteriau ..... 

98 

43 

24 

24 

1,964 

1,999 

4,152 

1,742 

■ 4 - 2,410 

10 

Quaker ..... 

7 

11 

1 

1 

599 

541 

1,160 

1,213 

-53 

11 

Eoman Catholic .... 

993 

520 

1,041 

831 

21,130 

20,037 

44,552 

8,043 

+ 36,509 

12 

Sect not returned .... 

14 

22 

18 

24 

358 

• 872- 

' 808 

• 286 

-4-522 

13 

Indefinite beliefs .... 

16 

4_ 


' 1 

1 


■i 22 

12 

■f 10 


Total 

5, 4:4:7 

1,886 

1,883 

1,605 

31, STS 






Subsidiary Table V. — Distributions of Christians per mille ( a ) Eaces by Sect and 

(5) Sects by Eace. 


1 

i 

6 ‘ SrcT. 

55 

S ‘ 

*c 

9 

VJ 

Races disteibuted bt sect. 

Sects disteibuted bt eace. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Totad. 

European. 

Anglo- 

Indian. 

Indian. 

Total. 

j 1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1 , Anglican Communion 




680 

411 

29 

112 

605 

174 

221 

1,000 

2 ; Armenian 




1 




600 

... 

600 

1,000 

3 ! Baptist 




4 

5 

18 

16 

27 

• 16’ 

957 

1,000 

4 1 Congregationalist . 




1 

1 

... 


800- 

200 • 

• .« 

1,000 

5 ■ Greek . 




2 




923' 


■ ■ 77 

1,000 

6 1 Lutheran 




10 

1 

91 

79 

■ 12- 

1’ 

• 987 

1,000 

7 4 Methodist 




50 

16 

69 

64 

77- 

• 12' 

• 911 

1,000 

8 ! Alinor Protestant Denominations 


18 

3 

42 

38 

47- 

3’ 

950 

1,000 

9 i Presbvtcrtan 

• 



19 

14 

63 

57 

34' 

' 12' 

■ 954 

1,000 

10 • Quaker 

. 



O 

... 

18 

16 

16 

2 

983 

1,000 

11 ' Bonian Catholic . 

• 



206 

537 

658 

607 

34 

42 

924 

1,000 

12 Sect not returned . 

. 



5 

12 

12 

11 

45 

62 

903 

1,000 

13 Indefinite helicfs . 




o 




909 

46 

45 

1,000 


Total 

• 



1,000 

1,000 

100 

47 

853 

1,000 


Subsidiary T.vble VI. — Eeligions of Drban and Eural Population. 


yxTvnxx Vmnior, 

: 

NriiBKR vr.r, 10,000 op Ukuax PorFLATioK 
WHO AUK 

NraiBEE PKE 10,000 op RunAi. Population 
vruo Aitn 

Bindn, 

Animist. 

Musal- 

man. 

Chris- 

tlan. 

others. 

Hindu. 

Animist, 

Mniftl- 

a&n. 

Chris. 

tian. 

Others. 

i 

V) 

3 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

CcnlrAt Provinces and Bcrar 

7.7Z0 

■ 

1,793 


184 

8,009 

1,671 

248/ 

35 

37 

\ U.viioTi , ^ , 

7,070 


2,281 


290 


883 

an 

19 

117 

1*' , 

V,l 4 V 


1,586 

114 

201 

6;590 

4,8.86 

'229 

10 

29 

D'i'h’-r. 

7,9as 


1,710 

113 

141 

P.C90 

888 

384 

5 

33 

' '.'.t.Ti'- U.J-.a i4.r’;i r. . , 

'■,319 


1.137 

192 

110 

8,211 

1,691 

■ 70 

14 

r, 


... 


... 

••• 


5,879 

4,025 

107 

489 

... 


Cn. IV. 





































































CHAPTER V. 


Age. 

137. The pfnfiptics regarding tlic age distribution of the population for the- 
Pronucc, as a whole, and by district.*; arc given in Imperial Table VII.-. 

Tlie age distribution of the population of certain 
iir-rwr-ccn to sr.iTirrir?. cssto*; is sliowii in Im 2 )erial Table XIV in rather less- 

detailed age groups. Attached to this chapter will 
be found 10 tables illusfniting by comparative and proportionate figures the- 
chief j)oint.s in tlie age statistics. 

Tlicy are a-s follows : — 

(f) Age distribution of 100,000 of each sex by annual age periods. 

(ft) Airc distribution of 10.000 of each sex in the Province and each 
A*atural Division. 

(irf) Age distribution of 10,000 of eacli .sox in each main religion. 

(/r) Age distribution of 1,000 of eacli .sex in certain castes. 

(r) Proimrtion of children under 10 and of persons over GO to those- 


age<l 15- 
feinalc.'--. 


-JO ; nho of married females aged 15 — 10 per 100 


(ri) Variation i)i j)opul.ntion at certain agc-jicriods. 

(rii) lloportcd birth-rate by .‘:cx and Xatural Divisions. 

(rifi) l?cj)orte<l death-rate by sex and Natural Divisions. 

(hr) Piejiortcd death-nitc by sex and age in the decade and in selected 
vears per niille Jiving at the .same age accoifiing to the census- 
of 1001. 

(.r) 3lej)ortcd daitlis from certain diseases per mUle of each sex. 

13S. In no country is it possible to get a return of the age of the population 
which is anything more tlian apjiroximate. TJio majority of jjcople do not 
know their age accurately, and oven in the case of a large number of those who 

do know their age there arc certain 'influences 
tending to make them state it incorrectly, which 
' arc not. .subject to any checkin the nature of fear 

of discovery. The special 

JTuJjpmnt TJintrt'ji^Urrelunf iwml^^nwtrsrrJumf-'l ’ 

atf/tfA njf. 



inaccuracy of the Indian 
age return has been fre- 
quently discussed in pre- 
■vioxis Census Reports, and 
it is unueccssaiy to do 
more than recapitulate the 
main sources of incorrect- 
ness. In the first place 
there is an universal tcr- 
doncy to give round rr~- 
bers. Phrases such pj- 
j)anch-sat or bis-chalii zcf: 
often as near as the laifaai; 
peasant can get to a ?.r.atc- 
ment of his ou'n age. Aar- 
thing more must 

be left to the r.f the 
enumerator f? ?Pr.:.r-Tf 

unskilled tir.rl 

of women 
bo pamiif//. 


thn 


cnrsoiy 

allow?;! 


CS-'C 

-'■-7' .soractirfics 
a vey 
if he s 
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Under sucli conditions it is natural tliat age should usually ho stated in round 
numbers, and reference to the marginal diagram -will show how great a ten- 
■dency there is to return ago at figures wliicli are a multiple of five. Again 
amongst those who do know their ago accurately it is not unfrequent to return 
the current year of age, instead of the number of years completed, though the 
latter is the form in which tlio enumerator was instructed to put the question. 

In order to avoid confusion between months and years enumerators were 
directed to enter every child below one year as an “ infant.” Mr. Gait lias given 
in the Bengal Beport of 1901 a detailed analysis of the probable, meaning 
of the varying return of ages from 0 — 10. Arguing from the popular mode of 
ageing infants who are un- weaned or weaned and from the popular use of the 
expressions derli haras (li years) and arhai haras (21- years), he concludes that 
“ so far as these considerations go, it Avould seem tliat the word ‘ infant ’ will 
include all children under one year of age, and also some over that age who are 
stiU at the mother’s breast, that the 3 ''car 1 will include such children between 
the ages of 1 and 1-1- as are not classed as ‘ infants * and also possiblj^ some 
children under one j'car of ago who, should under tlio rules have been entered as 
‘infant,’ the year 2 all children from about 11- to about 21- years of age 
and the year 3 those from 21- to 3 ; while from 4- onwards the age aetuafily 
returned will be a year in excess of the actual facts, so that the return for the 
years 0 — 5 udll include only those who have not completed their dtli year, 
while that for 6 — 10 will include all who have completed their 4th, but 
have not completed the 10th year of their age. There are, liowever, other 
complications.” 


In the later age periods there is a tendency among men approaching middle 
uge) especially among bachelors, to make themselves out younger than thej^ are. 


In the case of women, the fact that it is considered disgraceful among 
Hindus for a girl to reach puberty unmarried causes a defect iu the age-period 
10 — ^15 by the return as below 10 of unmarried girls who are approaching 
or have reached puberty. In later life there is a tendency to exaggeration of 
age amongst old people of both sexes, but more markedly in the case of women. 


139. It has been pointed out that the age distribution depends on three 

principal factors, the normal longevity and fecun- 
xinfpBor^oEB^^”^ dity of the people, i.e., the normal birth and death 
rates, and the occurrence or otherwise of special 
^calamities, such as famine, which disturb the normal age distribution. The 
main features of the birth and death rates have already been dealt with in 
Chapter II. The effect of the famines of 1897 and 1900 on the age distribution 
in these Provinces was analysed in the Reports of 1901, which showed how the 
'..mortality due directly or indirectly to famine and scarcity falls most heavily 
'On the population at the two extremes of life, and leaves the ranks of children 
:and bid people depleted, while those in the intermediate periods which is' the 
:reproductive age are less affected. The following passage taken from the India 
'Census Report of 1901 sums up the situation in the Central Provinces, and the 
•conditions of Berar are similar to those of the Central Provinces : — ' 


“In 1881 the Qentral Provinces was still growing with unusual rapidity afterthe fornihe 
of 1869, with the natural consequence that, in spite of favourable conditions during the next 
decade, the proportion of young children in 1891 showed a considerable decline. The further 
sharp fall at the present census is of course a direct outcome of the succession of bad years 
■which preceded. 

V Another way of viewing the effect of famine is by comparing the number of persons 
•returned at each age period ' at different enumerations. The population of the Central 
■Provinces grew by 12‘1 per cent, between 1881 and 1891, and the only marked divergence 
from this general rate of growth was an increment of 23 per cent, in the age period 10 — 15, 
which in 1891 corresponded to the inflated period ' 0 — 5 of 1881 when the population was still 
recovering from the famine of 1869, whereas the population aged 10 — 15 in 1881 corresponded 
to that aged 0 — 5 in 1871, which was exceptionally small owing to the mortality that 
■occurred amongst children in the course of the same famine'. At the present census the general 
■population of the Central Provinces ._shoW6 a . diminntion of 8‘3 per cent.j there has been a 
..decrease of 30 per cent, amongst persons over 60 years of age, of 20*6 per cent, amongst those 
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under 10^ and o£ 3'5 amongst those between 40 and 60 ; at 10 — 15 on the other hand there 
is a gain of 1 '8 and at 15 — 40 of 0'4 per cent. It thus appears that the whole loss of 
population has occurred amongst people who had passed the reproductive time of life or who 
had not jet reached it. It maj, therefore, he concluded with confidence that the recuperation 
will he rapid and that, in the absence of any fresh check on the growth of population, the- 
losses of the last decade will have been repaired before the time comes for taking the next 
census, though their effect will be felt in a diminished rate of growth later on when these- 
who are now young children reach maturity/' 

An examination of the comparatiye figures in Subsidiary Table II appended, 
to this Chapter will show that this forecast has been entirely substantiated. 
Taking the Central Proyinces as a whole, and confining attention to the male- 
population whose age record is probably more acciu’ate than that of females,, 
we find that the proportion in the age periods from 0 — 5, which was about 12, 
per cent, in 1901, stands at nearly 16 per cent, of the number at aU ages and. 
is considerably higher eren than in 1881. This large increase corresponds, 
to the high birth-rate of the last half of the decade. The next age- 
period 5 — 10 contains those who were born in the first half of the last 
decade. Here the low birth-rate of the year immediately succeeding the famine 
year of 1900 has neutralised the higher birth-rate of the next few years and the- 
proportion in this age period is about the same as in 1901 and considerably less 
than in preyious years. The next two quinquennial periods 10 — 15 and 16 — 
20 contain the suryirors of the infants and children who, at the age of 0 — 10, 
were exposed to the rayages of the years of scarcity, and it is these periods, 
which exhibit the most marked decrease and balance by then* depletion the 
gains at each end of the scale. The decrease is specially noticeable in the 
period between 10 and 15, which contains the surviyors of those born between 
1895 and 1900 who were thus at the most dangerous age dm-ing the period of' 
high infant and child mortahty . Tiie period 20 — 40 contains nearly one-third . 
of the total population and the proportion at this census is about the same as in 
1901 and slightly larger than at any preyious census. The period 40 — 60’ 
contains 16 per cent., while the oldest age period of 60 and oyer, which had 
been depleted in 1901, is now filling up and contains 46 per miUe as against 3T 
in 1901 and 50 in 1881 and 1891. 

Thus, expressed in terms of the age of the population, the increase of' 
17*9 at the present census consists of a gain of 33’5 per cent, between 0 and 10, 
a loss of 11‘3 per cent, between 10 and 15, a gain of about 15 per cent, in each, 
of the age periods 15 — 40 and 40 — 60, and a gain of 42 per cent, in those - 
aboye 60, and the general effect is to restore the age distribution of the 
population to a condition somewhat similar to that of 1881. But there is one- 
legacy of the famine which will shortly begin to haye its effect on the- 
reproductiye power of the population. The loss in the age period between 10 - 
and 15, which is the resxdt of the abnormal infant mortality at the end of the 
preyious decade, has depleted the ranks of those who are just now entering, or^' 
about to enter, the reproductiye age. There has been nothing, hitherto, to 
interfere with the first natural reaction on the birth-rate due to prosperity 
succeeding catastrophy. The second reaction must now be expected, and as the- 
want of potential parents in the early I'eproductiye age begins to be felt the - 
birth-rate must gradually decline. We can hardly expect during the next 
10 years to see the same arevage' number of bii’ths as in the last fiye- 
years. ■ 

140. The mean age, i.e,, the ayerage age of the persons enumerated at the- 

censuses, has been roughly calculated for the 
meak se. Provinces as a whole and for different Natural! 

Divisions and different religions. The calculations for preyious censuses had 
to be based on such age periods as were available in the records, and the figures • 
are at best only approximate ; but though they cannot be accepted as correct 
per se, they may serve for purposes of comparison, in as much as they have been . 
worked out on a uniform method. 

Taking the figirres for males, which are probably more accurate, the- 
mean age of the Provinces works out slightly higher than in 1901, being 24*18- 
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jagainst 2411.* The famine, which chiefly affects the extremes of life, has not 
'much influence on the average age, and, though the proportion of children in 
the population at this census is considerably greater than in 1901, the effect in the 
mean age is neutralised by the much larger number of old people returned, and 
the comparative emptiness of the age category 10 — 15. Comparing the mean 
-ages of males in the different Natural Divisions, the lowest average is in the 
Chota Nagpur States (21'91)i then Chhattisgarh and the Plateau Division. The 
jueau of the Nerbudda Valley Division is slightly higher than that of the 
Plateau districts, while the average of the Maratha Plain (25'56) is conspi- 
cuously higher than that of any other Division, and than the Provincial mean 
'(2418). An examination of the ages of the different religions (Subsidiary 
Table" III) and castes (Subsidiary Table IV) throws some ' light on these 
■differences. The mean age of Animists is considerably lower than that of any 
other religion except Christians who are numerically unimportant. 

141. A glance at the marginal table will show that Animists have a larger 

number of children and a smaller number 
of old persons than any other religion 
except Christians, whose age distribution 
is determined by special circumstances, 
since not only are Indian converts mostly 
among children, but the foreign portion 
of the community contains very few old 
people owing to retirement and repatria- 
tion well before the verge of old age. 


Again Subsidiary Table IV shows- that the proportion of old people 
Is lowest in the group of aboriginal tribes among whom the proportion of 
•children is highest. The better castes. Brahmans, Banias and Rajputs and 
the principal castes of the Maratha Plain, Marathas, Kunbis, Malis, Koshtis 
:and Mehras all show a high percentage of persons over 40, but the Kurmis 
and Lodhis who are the chief cultivating castes of the Nerbudda Valley 
Division have a lower average age than the castes of the Maratha Plain. 
Tlie above observations support the conclusions arrived at in the Bengal Report 
of 1901 that the higher castes enjoy a greater longevity than the lower, and the 
-extension of this conclusion in the India Report (paragraph 760) that the basis, 
of the difference may be ethnic and that the expectation of life may be greater 
where the Aryan strain 'is stronger. At the same time it has to be rememberc-d 
“that the aboriginal tribes and Dravidian and semi-Dravidian castes usually inhabit 
the least healthy parts of the Provinces of each locabty, and in the hilly and 
wooded country they are exposed to the full force of malaria and, other endemic 
. diseases. Though their superior fecundity may counteract the effect of a high 
infant death-rate, there is nothing to neutralize the loss at the other end of 
life. 


Religion * 

Mean age 
(Maleii 
ouly). 

Proportion percent, to 
persona aged between 

16 and 40 of persons 
aged 

Relow 10 

Above CO 

Hindu , 

2.1-34 

73 

13 

Auimist , • . 

2315 

82 

11 

Mawlman. . 

25*07 

68 

14 

Christian . 

21-C7 

76 

"V 

Jain . • • « 

26-66 

63 

13 


Owing to the disturbances of the figures due to famine: it is difficult to 
malce any inferences from a comparison of the birth-rates of the last two 
•censuses on the one hand and the .age distribution of women on the other, but an 
important factor in the high birth-rate of the last decade is the large proportion 
of married women between 15 and 40 to the total number of females of all ages 
which rose from 34 per cent, in 1891 and 1901 to 36 in 1911. 

The mean ago of the population at the present census is 24'3. Allowing 
for the fact that the population is growing and that the ages at the census are 
probably understated, wo might put the mean duration of life at about 25'6. Simi- 
larly calculated, it is estimated at 26 for India in paragraph 761 of the last India 
Report. This would give a death-rate of 1,000 -^25•5 or 39'2 per millo, which is 
somewhat above the mean ratio of deaths during the last five years of the decade 


• Tb'f v.<tn wort.-.! o-at on of 1!)I1 IJIoiham’s metliod i» someivliat loss, vi:., SS-2, but ns 

to- cf prcTtons fcnn*.-* rannot bo (•rortol out on smoothed tablc.s, necessary data not being available, 1 have 
Vitr i t'.r';=,rb-5nt tzrxn a?."s ca’ouUtei on tbc erode figures. 
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(38*56), and considerably less tban the rate in 1910 (41*88). The normal rate of 
increase of population for the whole of India was taken as 6 per mille per annum 
allowing for the effects of plague. The normal rate for the Central Provinces 
with its large aboriginal population is probably considerably higher than this, 
und may safely be placed at 10 per mille per annum. This would give a normal 
birth-rate of 49*2 per mille, against an average birth-rate for the decade of 49 ‘6. 
Kow the number of married females between 15 and 40 was 44*5, 41" and 45 
per cent, of the population at this age period in the censuses of 1891, 1901 and 
1911, respectively. The proportion was low in 1901 because marriages were 
few and the j)resent proportion of 45 per cent, of the poj)ulation is probably 
■about normal. Working on this basis the normal birth-rate per 1,000 married 
'M'omen of child-bearing age (15 to 40) would be about 221. 


Beligion, 

Number of married 
women 16—40 per 
100 females of all 
ages. 

Number of children 
below 10 per 100 
married women 
between 16— 40^ 

1911 

1901 

1891 

1911 

1901 

1891 


36 

34 

34 

161 

151 

177 


36 

32 

S3 

178 

169 

19G 


35 

32 

3^ 

166 

169 

1^ 


142. The marginal statement shows the number of married women of child- 
bearing age and the proportion of children 
to possible mothers in three chief religions. 
It will be observed that, while potential 
mothers are nearly equal in number in 
the three religions, the number of children 
is considerably greater among Animists 
and somewhat greater among Musalmans 
than among Hindus. The death-rate of 
Musalmans is uniformly higher than that of Hindus partly because the former 
nre found in greater proportion in towns. The death-rates are not differentiated 
for Animists, but generally speaking Animists congregate in unhealthy tracts 
where the death-rates run high. It seems a clear inference therefore that the 
■difference indicated by these figures is due to relative prohficaess which may or 
may not be racial. Some further discussion of the relative prolificness of 
different castes and races will be found in the account of the special enquiry 
into the size and constitution of families printed as an A^Dpendis to 
Chapter VI, Sex.* 


Eibect or 'Mai.a'eia on the 
Monthet Bibth-bate. 


143. In the issue of the Magazine “ Paludism ” dated July 1911, Major 

W. H. Kenrick, I.M.S., has made some interesting 
observations on the effect of Malaria Pever on the 
birth and death rates. He shows that, while 
■epidemic malaria is accompanied by a high death-a’ate during the epidemic and 
is followed in the next year by a low birth-rate, endemic malaria jjcrmanently 
raises the pitch of the death-rate but has little effect on the total birth-rate. 
It has, however, an interesting effect on the monthly, distribution of births. 
If the monthly curve of a healthy area for a series of normal years is 
drawn, it is seen that the births are fewest in number dmdng the early months 
■ of the year and greatest diu'ing the autumn months, the curve reaching its 
maximum in October or November. This feature of the curve is practically 
■constant, provided abnormal years, such as those characterised by epidemics, 
.scarcity, etc., are excluded. 


The probable reason for this distribution is that the early part of the 
year, being the most healthy and at the same time the period of the harvest' 
when the jphysical and material condition of the people is at its best, is the 
period most favourable for conception. In a malarious locality on the 
-contrary the early months of the year are those in which the results of fever 
.are most evident. In every hyper-endemic area visited the people were 
unanimous in saying that the worst time for fever is the cold weather, viz., 
from December to March. Hence, just as happens in epidemic malaria, a 
j)eriod of increased fever prevalence seems to be a period of comparative 
sterility, for the rise in the birth curve, which should normally occur in the 
autumn, is postponed for three or four months and takes place instead during 
March, April or May. In malarious areas, then, the period after the end 
of the fever season, viz., June and July, is the most , favourable for conception. 


♦ The ddiberate avoidance of children, by- restrictions either on conception or on child-birth, is not, I beliere, a 
•ifactor of any great importance in considering the growth of the legitimate population. It is probably common encagh 
-in the case of illt^itimato unions, and I am told that in the towns of the north of the Provinces, where skilled midwlves 
•are sometimes available, the use of the catheter at the first signs cf conception is not uncommon. 
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I give a diagram showing tile birth-rate in two healthy areas and in two 


Diagram showing fkc moniMgdislniaiiow ^births 
inhoaUhyl^ hyper matarious tracts- 



The mcniAs ai lAe toUem. arelAese^ iirihse^ Ihesftit lAeiej) 
arelhepretaile eams^ndin^ tnoniks ^ fonetjaiicn . 


hyper-endemic areas, respectively, con- 
structed from figures given hy Major 
Kenrick. I attempted to discover if 
Major Kenrick’s observations could be- 
illustrated by the figures of larger areas 
such as districts or tahsils, but the- 
hyper-endemic tracts are scattered irre- 
gularly over the various geographical 
and administrative areas, and the result ■ 
was not altogether satisfactory. . l!he 
figures quoted by Major Eenrick seem, 
however, to establish the fact that, pro- 
vided disturbing factors are eliminated 
there is a constant periodicity in the 
strength of the reproductive principle,- 
and that this periodicity is different in 
malarious and non-malarious tracts. It- 
is probable that the want of uniformity 
in the monthly distribution of births in. 
different parts of Bengal, noticed in 
paragraph 403 etseq- of the Bengal 
Census Beport of 1901, may be explain- 
able with reference to the varying- 
prevalence of malaria in different- 
tracts. 



SUBSIDIAKY TABLES; 
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SuBsiDiAET Table I. — Age Diststbutioe- . oe 100,000 op each Sex bx 

Annual Peeioes. 




JTiHE. 



Ebmaib. 


AGE. 




' 




Three 

Eeligions. 


Hindu. 

Animist. 

Musalinnn. 

Tlirco 

Ecligions. 

Hindu. 

Animist. 

Mnsalman, 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 , 

■ 

7 

8 

9 

'Total 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

100,000 

ioo,ooo 

O' . 

3,571 

3,325 


3,528 

3,443 

3,365 

3,481 

3,427 

1 . 

2, -ns 

2,620 

1.2S0 

2.424 

2,383 

2,679 

2,057 

-2,480 

3,320 

O 

3,201 


2,908 

3,328 

3,242 

3,649 

2,911 

3 . 

3,570 

4.354 

3,2S0 

3,723 

3,826 

3,088 

4,114 

3,869 

4 . 

3,249 

3,S79 


3,333 

3,313 

3,844 

2,753 

S'411 

5 . 

3,406 

3,972 

3,286 

3,565 

3,657 

3,890 

3,385 

-3,699 

0 . 

3,094 

3/033 

2,559 

3,168 

2,919 

3,594 

2,373 

8)049 

T . 

2,780 

2,9S4 

2,326 

2,813 

2,700 

2,762 

2,911 

2'7S6 

S . 

2,SC0 

3,241 

2,559 

2,934 

2,727 

3,052 

2,816 

2,800 

9 . 

1,712 

1,623 

1,716 

1,693 

1,785 

1,626 

1,772 

1.750 

10 . 

3,499 

3,143 

3,606 

3,428 


2,735 

2,437 

2,953 

11 . 

1.171 

1,024 

814 


1,039 

1,079 

1,202 

1,052 

12 . 

3,39U 

8,4S5 

3,570 

3,416 

2,478 

2,766 

2,215 

2,630 

13 . 

1,18S 

1,157 

S14 


933 

1,058 

823 

"957 

14 . 

1,4S7 

1,450 

1,512 

1,480 

1,226 

1,355 

1,297 

1,256 

15 . 

1,S27 

1,769 

1,977 

1,819 

1,592 

1,727 

1,645 

1,623 

1C . 

2,105 

2,OtO 

1,948 


1,965 

2,024 

2,120 

1,982 


527 

408 

652 


482 

603 

670 

490 

IH 

2,047 

1,809 

2,297 


2,016 

2,087 

2,310 

2,040 

tm 

611 

457 

523 


482 

SOS 

533 

489 

20 . 

4.13S 

3,755 

C 4,536 

4,071 

5,463 

4,957 

6,645 

5,388 

449 

21 . 

433 

226 

437 


474 

363 

3S0 

oo 


1,729 

2,004 

1,798 

1,913 

1,643 

2,278 

1,865 

;23 . 

527 

667 

669 

540 

701 

825 

601 

'726 

.24 . 


_ 736 

1,048 

601 

1,075 

906 

728 

1,029 

25 . 

5,874 

5,112 

6,106 

6,723 

6,084- 

6,4-48 

7.564 

6,990 

20 . 

992 

1,024- 

9S9 

999 

9S5 

978 

886 

'981 

27 . 

691 

692 

785 

694 

694 

825 

380 

713 

2S . 

1,754 

1,835 

1,512 

1,763 

1,944 

2,210 

1,531 

1,990 

29 . 

351 

601 

494 

386 

363 

495 

222 

'387 

30 . 

6,683 

6,256 

7,822 


6,766 

6,387 

6,740 

6,684 

31 . 

234 

173 

262 

SSI 

225- 

191 

<253 

218 

32 . 

1,827 

1,849 

1,600 


1,506 ■ 

1,422 

1,076 

1,476 

33 . 

329 

359 

378 

337 

300 

309 

253 

301 

34 . 

■3S2 

377 

407 

382 

335 

373 

380 

343 

35 . 

4,475 

4,553 

4,391 

4,489 

3,883 

3,827 

4,051 

3,875 

.30 . 

S09 

' 709 

640 

763 

703 

614 

380 

674 

37 . 

212 • 

275- 

262 

227 

204- 

199- 

95 

200 

38 . 

647 

709 

524 

656 

643 

707 

411 

576 

39 . 

240 

248 

204 

241 

187- 

267 

127 

203 

40 . 

6,428 

5,298 ■ 

5,844- 

5,414- 

5,572' 

4,762 

‘ 6,266 

6,418 

41 . 

194 

111 

262 

179 

130- 

72 

190 

119 

42 . 

473- 

412 

611 

464 

424 

411 

285 

417 

43 . 

121 

213 

145 

140 

113 

127 

127 

116 

44 . 

109 

116 

145 

111 

139 

131 

411 

145 

45 . 

2,636 

2,983 

3,199 

2,765 

2,489 

2,438 

1,994 

' 2,464 

1fi7 

46 . 

221 

200 

.175 

215- 

174 

119 

127- 

■47 -■ 

105 

142- 

29 

110 

88 

89 

- 95 

8 

4S . 

268 

501 

262 

315 

. 311 

381 

222 

323 

-49 . 

75 

142- 

■145 

- 91 

65- 

97 

63 

71 

50 . 

‘ 3,754 

8,317 

3,896- 

• 3,668- 

3,972 

3,471 • 

• 4,209 

3,871 

61 . 

66' 

40 

53 

61 

84 

47 

63 

■ 75 

.62 ; 

' 199 

177- 

262 ■ 

196- 


89 

i27 

156 

53 . 

70 

31 

'116 

63- 

49- 

42 

1 32' 

47 

-64 . 

76 

40 

116 

70 

90 


; 95 ■ 

86 





. . . 


— 

— 
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CHAPTEB, T. — AGE. 


StjBsiDiAKT Table 1. — Age Disteibution oe 100,000 of each Sex by 

Anneal Periods — cohcld. 


MaIiE. 


Femaib. 



C*. T. 
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SuBsiDiAHT Table II. — Age Distbebution of 10,000 op each Sex in the Gbntbal 
Pbovinces and Bebab, and each Natebal Division. 


Age. 

1911., 

1901. 

1891, 

1881. 

^Inlc. 

Ecmnlc. 

Mnlc. 

Fcmnle. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

F emale. 

1 

2 

3 


6 

0 

7 

8 

9 





CENT] 

lAL PUOVII 

<ci:s AND 13 

ERAK. 




Total 

• 

■ 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—1 



390 

377 

5 


287 

290 

260 

294- 

1—2 



22G 

23G 

1 


195 

213 

. 281 

, 305> 

2—3 



309 

329 

1 1,233 

1,270 

306 

342 

, 299 

330 

3—1 



315 

379 

1 


330 

379 

340 

384 

■1—5 



313 

317 

J 


312 

333 

317 

330 

5—10 . 



1,331 

1,302 

1,380 

1,308 

1,538 

1,534 

.1,448, 

1,417 




1,005 

S3G 

1,319 

1,131 

1,178 

988 

1,100 

916 

15—20 . 



GS3 

003 

815 

709 

677 

665 

. 090 

694' , 

20—25 



70S 

933 



707 

S-IS 

751 

919 

25—30 . 



952 

977 


3 31*^ 

i?Dt> 

910 

910 

95S 

.30—35 . 



935 

S91 



927 

897 

974 

904 

35—10 . 

• 


039 

509 

) 


553 

508 

539 

, 470 

■SO — 15 . 



C'>2 

029 

) 


753 

660 

729 

657 

•15—50 . 



355 

313 

C 1 3in 


297 

243 

205 

232 




4-17 

4-19 



472 

445 

407 

400' 

00 — GO • 

• 


M3 

111 

) 


10-1 

102 

100 

' 106 




271 

310 

) 






cr>— TO . 



5S 

05 

S 307 

•190 

503 

031 

504 

618 

70 nml over 



123 

181 

N 






JIcoii Ago 



2-1-lH 

21-.1S 

21-11 

2107 

21-ai 

24-02 

23-99 

24-01 


(1) xebbudda valley BIVISIOX. 


Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 


1,503 

1,559 

1,330 

1,329 

1,310 

1,447 

• 1,474 

■ 1,608 


1,304 

1,330 

1,121 

1,030 

1,480 

1,482 

• 1,358 

1,326 


1,038 

848 

1,250 

1,121 

1,252 

1,028 

• 1,070 

868 

15—20 ! 

758 

G65 

933 

S56 

761 

' 686 

730 

689 


3,446 

3,520 

3,349 

3,371 

3,130 

3,307 

3,398 

3,491 


1,539 

1,612 

1,710 

1,861 

1,670 

1,551 

1,567 

1,523 


352 

400 

301 

382 

385 

499 

403 

495 

Moan Ago . • 

23-07 

24-39 

24-23 

25-08 

23’S9 

24*11 

23-94 

24-09 


(2) PLATEAU DIVISION. 


Total 

■ 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

lo^ooq 

10,000 


1,635 


1,466 

1,467 

1,493 

1,612 

1,594 

1,731 


1^479 


' 1,272 

1,253 

1,593 

1,591 

1,599 

•' 1,564 

D'"xU » • • 

997 



1,129 

1,259 

1,071 

• 1,189 

988 

16—20 . 

653 


SS8 

866 

698 

691 

668 

660 


3 2S0 

3,428 

3,324 

3,329 

2,969 

3,093 

2,981 

3,140 



1,449 

1,490 

1,559 

1,529 

1,369 

1,509 

1,37a 

40 — 60 • • 


532 

270 

407 

459 

573 

‘ 460 

544 

60 nnd over 

Mean Ago • 

23-43 

23-84 

23-09 

23-86 

23-13 

23-18 

■ 22-98 

22-92 


Ch. V. 
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CIIAri'EH V. — AGE, 


Stjbsidiaiiy Table II.— Age Distbibution op 10,000 op each Sex in the Gentjial 
Provinces and Berab and each Natural Division— cowcW. 


Ago. 

1911. 

1901. 

1801. 

1881. 

Male. 

Pcmnlo. 

Mnlo. 

Fctnalo. 

SInlo, 

Pomalo, 

Male. 

Female, 

1 

0 

.1 

4 

5 

0 

m 

7 

8 

0 




(3) J 

tAUATHA P 

LAIN DIVI8 

ION. 




Total 

• 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 • • 

• 

1,489 

1,582 

1,057 

1,121 

1,957 

1,500 

1,433 

1,575 

5—10 . 


1,27.1 

1,300 

1,330 

1,376 

1,391 

1,4-47 

. 1,299 

1,331 

10- 16 . 


934 

614 

1.352 

1,102 

1,131 

974 

1,079 

923 

15—20 . 




750 

743 

CIS 

M7 

633 


£0—^0 • • 


.1,253 

3,320 

3,285 

.1,352 

3,077 

3,165 

3,202 

3.24C 

4.0— GO • • 


1,7G7 


1,756 

1,05^1 

1,609 

1,570 

.1,743 

1,57.1 

CO and over 



C59 

401 

562 

617 

697 

. 606 


Mean Ago . 


£5*50 

23-14 

£5*£0 

25-20 

25-53 

21-8S 

.25-33 

21-34 


(4) CnUATTlSGARU PLAIN DIVISION. 


Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

1,700 

■ 1,712 

1,302 

1,200 

1,605 

1,722 

1,613 

1,760 

6—10 . 

1,455 

1,370 

1,C26 



1,601 

1,644 

1,525 

10—15 . 

973 

788 

1,296 

1,0.16 

1,123 

912 

1,036 

883 

16—20 . 

705 

05G 


719 

664 

639 

731 

VIS 

20 40 • • a 

3,303 

3,382 

3,274 

3,403 

2,935 


3,064 

3,161 

40—60 . 

1,485 

1,481 

1,304 

1,475 

1,399 

1,294 

1,362 

1,300 

60 and over . 

379 

Oil 


627 

45S 

609 

■ 465 

663 

Mean Age . 

23-23 

24-39 

22*87 

» 

24-35 

22-60 

23-29 

• 22-61 

23-39 


(5) CHOIA NAGPUR DIVISION. 


Total . . 

10,000 

10,000 


10,000 





6—5 

1,640 

1,821 

1,514 

i;822 





.5—10 . 

1,678 

1,722 

1,734 

1,712 

o 


C$ 

o 

10—15 . 

1,263 

1,030 

1,457 

1,169 

•s 


.•i . 

. - -i 

15—20 . 


680 

806 

^ 716 

’S 

> 

*s 

> 

c5 

**s 

> 

\ 

'S 

g 

20 — 40 . 

' 3.038 

3,174 

2,823 

2,982 


•43 

•*3 ^ 

. -g 

40—60 a 

60 and over 

'1,357 
■ 324 

1,167 

416 

1,324 

342 

1,196 

403 


. Iz; 

, 

. 

Moan Age . 

21-91 

21'52 

21-67 

■ 21-30 






Ck. t. 
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SuBSiDiABY Table III.— -Age Disteibution of 10,000 op each Sex in each Main 

Eeligion. 


Age. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Alnlc. 

Female. 

Jfftlo. 

Female. 

Halo. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female.. 

1 

2 

CO 

4 

5 

G 

7 

8 

9 


- 

• 

(1) nixDU. 





Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

1.555 

1,018 

1,221 

1,25G 

1,427 

1,561 

1,492 

1,633 


1,359 

1,343 

1,373 

1,3G1 

1,523 - 

. 1,621 

1,422 

1,412 


1.006 

S3G 

1.315 

1.127 

1,1G4. 

974 

1,098 

914 


GS7 

GG4 

812 

7G3 

C73. 

G57 

693 

697 

20—40 . 

3,299 

3,374 

3,279 

3,355 

3,000 

3,173 

3,208 

3,270 

40—00 . 

1.G22 

1,5G7 

1,C25 

1,G31 


1,476 

1,588 

1,471 

GO nnd over 

4G9 

G9S 

375 

507 


638 

499 

603 

Jlran Age 

21-34 

2VGS 

24-24 

24-82 


24-16 

24-16 

24-05 


(2) ANIMIST. 


Total 

• 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 • « 


1,716 

1,761 

1,334 

1,360 

1,621 

1,638 

1,630 

1,762 

5—10 . 


1,527 

i;454 

1,477 

1,-418 

1,673 

1,619 

1,605 

1,500 

10—15 . 


9SS 

819 

1,303 

1,168 

1,193 

1,000 

1,113 

916- 

15—20 . 


642 

Ci5 

822 

793 

627 

648 

647 

673 

20-40 . 


3,214 

3,410 

3,201 

3,340 

2,892 

3,117 

2,966 

3,187 

40— CO • • 


1,532 

1.391 

1,502 

1,497 

1,590 

1,307 

1,652 

1,371 

GO and over' 


381 


301 

424 

604 

611 

487 

602- 

Mean Ago 


23-15 


23-12 


23-41 

23-35 

23-21 

23-34 


(3) MUSALJrAN. 


Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0 — 5 • • • 

1,353 

1,518 

1,157 

1,259 

1,232 

1,386 

1,287 

1,423 

5—10 . 

1,302 

1,396 

1,233 

1,332 

1,316 

1,420 

1,265 

1,335 

10—16 . 

1,050 

SS-i 

1,261 

1,125 

1,123 

953 

1,084 

890 

15—20 . 

723 

679 

829 

767 

702 

668 

665 

642 

20—10 . 

3,393 

3,332 

3,398 

3,278 

3,322 

3,245 

3,427 

3,342 

40—60 . 

1,643 

1,557 

1,683 

1,697 

1,746 

1,619 

1,705 

1,649' 

60 and over . . 

536 

634 

4.34 

642 

669 

709 

567 

719' 

Jlean Age 

26-07 

24-73 

2-4-99 

25-01 

25-51 

25-29 

25-66 

25-65- 


(4) CHBISTIAN. 


Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

1,691 

1,919 

898 

1,094 

1,007 

1,448 

994 

1,696- 

6—10 . 

1,899 

1,670 


1,813 

978 

1,560 

1,033 

1,464- 

10—15 . 

1,123 

986 


1,786 

799 

1,066 

738 

1,093 

15—20 . 

784 

905 


969 

661 

1,024 

613 

966 

20—40 . 

3,764 

J3,134 

3,971 

2,980 

6,043 

3,322 

6,082 

3,408 

40—60 . 

1,103 

1,122 


1,103 

1,246' 

■ 1,236 

1,295 

1,125 

60 and over 

246 

365 


256 

266 

345 

245 ‘ 

348 

Mean Ago 

21-67 

21-14 


21-02 

24-62 

22-23 

25-09 

21-81 


(5) JAIN. 


Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

0—5 

1,208 

1,853 

1,131 

1,218 

1,088 

1,212 

1,152 

1,282 

5—10 . 

■ 1,169 

1,222 

977 

1,069 

1,189 

1,264 

1,127 

1,145-' 

- 10—15 . 

1,098 

921 

1,156 

983 

1,181 

948 

1,080 

854 

16—20 . 

851 

741 

959 

915 

841 

761 

803 

758- 

20 — 40 . 

3,443 

3,396 

3,489 

3,447 

3,371 

3,336 

3,608 

3,490 

40—60 . 

1,741 

1,730 

1,873 

1,808 

1,818 

1,807 

1,740 

1,789- 


490 

637 

415 

560 

512 

. 682 

.490 

682 

Mean Age 

25-66 

26-90 

25-96 

26-17 

/ 

' 25-91 

26-41 

25-87 

26-53 
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SuBsiDiAKY Table V. — Pbobortiox of CniLDiiEK ukder, 10 and of Persons aged 60 and 
OVER 'I'O THOSE AGED 15 10 ; .VLSO OF MaRRIED FEM.VLES AGED 15 — 40 PER 100 FEMALES. 


Difrr.iCT .\KD KAiur.At, Dirisios. 

rnoronTiox or 
0cxi:s 

- 

cmtDnEN noTH 
ren 100. 

rp.orORTION OP Persoks aceocoaxd 
OVER PEP. 100 AGED 15 — 40. 

Kumber of 3Ianried 
Females aged 15--40 
per 100 Females of 
all ages. 

Perron' .nged 
ir— 10. 

Jlniricd PVinates 
nped 15—40. 

1011 

1001 

1 

1 1891 

! 

1911 

1001 

15D1 

lOll 

loot 

IfDl 

1 

Male. 

o 

"« 

- S 

M.i|c. 

Female. 

'jlalc 

«? 

IDll 

I 

1001 

1891 

1 




n 

3 



G 

i “ 

8 

0 

10 

11 

j 12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

CENTKAI. PnOVINCES AND 


71 

Cl 

so 

ICl 

153 

1 

1 170 

11 

1C 

0 

12 

! 

13 

1C 

GG 

Si 

Si 

BERAR. 









i 










Ncrbndcln Valley Dlrlslon 
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ao 

«77 

r.7 

JT.T.V 

JJS 

j ICO 

s 

II 

G 

10 • 

10 

12 

37 

33 

30 

1 y.iur’T 




ro 

5 1 

71 

1C 4 

145 

1 

! 174 

8 

10 

G 

8 

! 9 

11 

37 

33 

34 

2 Dsnich 




71 

<•4 

74 

1C3 

147 
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9 

7 

7 

0 

11 

37 

34 

84 

n Jr!.! 111;., ire , 




CO 

57 

« 4 

ICO 

145 

. 170 
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i 10 
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■im 

37 

33 
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< J'.ir'tnchvur. « , 
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73 
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143 

! 163 
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Sebsidiart Table VI. — Variation in Popolation at certain Age-periodb. 


VAniAWOIf TEE CENT IK POPUEATIOK (INOEEASE + DEOEEASE — ). 


Natueai. Divisiok. 

Period. 

All ages. 

0—10. 

10—16. 

16—40. 

40—60. 

60 and over. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 

7 

8 

f 

1 

1881—1891 

+ 6-2 

4 6-G 

4 24-7 

4-8 

410-7 

44-6 

(1) Nerbudda Valley Division . j 

1891—1901 

-10-4 

-24- 

-6-7 

-3-2 

- -7 

-30-6 

1901—1911 

+ 10-7 

4 31-2 

-12- 

49-2 

-2-4 

431-5 

r 

1881—1891 

+ 9-8 

+ 6*4 i 

417-4 

4 9-8 

4 10-3 

4 12-9- 

(2) Plateau Division . 

1891—1901 

-7-2 

-19-4 

-3-8 

44-6 

-2-3 

-38-8 

1901—1911 

+ 27'3 

4 45-6 

-3-3 

4 21-1 

4 25-8 

472-6 

( 

1881—1891 

1-8-1 

4 9-1 

413-7 

44-6 

410-2 

411- 

(3) Maratha Plain Division . < 

1891—1901 

-C-8 

-20- 

412-6 

41- 

-5-8 

-27-4 

1901^-1911 

4 13-9 

4 31-7 

-18-1 

410-5 

412-8 

4 39-7 

f 

1881—1891 

+ 17-1 

4 20-3 


413- 

4 18-4 

417-2. 

(4) Chhattisgarh Plain Division J 

1891—1901 

-10-2 

-23-5 


--03 

1 -4-1 

-33- 

1901—1911 

+ 23-3 

1 

4 33-6 


4 21- 

' 4 27-4 

-i-45'7 

(5) Chota Nagpur Division . 

■ 1881—1891 

+ 21-2 



... 

... 


1891—1901 

4 9-9 



"’ 434 - 

’4 29-1 

"4 28-3. 

1901—1911 

+ 29*4 

4 30-9 


r 

18S1—1891 

41(0 7 

+ 1T5 

H 

46-6 

1 

+ 123 

+ 118 

1 

Total . . . .^ 

1891—1901 

, -TO 

-2T8 

■M 

4-OS 1 

- 4 - 

-30 5 

1 

1901—1911 

+ 1T9 

+ 33S 

—113 

+15- 

+ 15- 

+ 422 


Note. — Figures by age-periods for the years 18S1 and 1891 of the Chota Nagpur Division are not available and they are therefore taken 
into account for alFages only. 


SiTBSiDiART Table VII. — Eeported Birth Bate by Sex and Natural BiYisioN. 


NUMBER OF BIRTHS PER 1,000 OP TOTAL POPULATION 
(CENSUS OP 1901). 


Yeab. 

Cbnteai. 
Peotinces 
AND BEEAE. 

Neebudda 

Vaidet 

Division. 

Piateatj 

Division. 

Maeatha 

PliAIN 

Division. 

Chhattis. 
GAEH Plain 
Division. 

Chota 

Nagpue 

Division. 

Eemaeks. 

d 

”3 

S3 

Female. 

d 

'3 

d 

'3 

g 

'd 

Female. 

d 

Female. 

d 

3 

S3 

d 

15 

B 

■<» 

d 
• 3 

a 

d 

15 

a 

0 

1 + 

1' 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

■ 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1901 

15- 

14-2 

16- 

15-1 

17-5 

16-5 

14-8 

14- 

13-3 

12-8 



Fifiures, for Feudatory States 


25-8 

24-6 

25-7 

24-6 

27-4 

26-3 

27-2 

26- 

21-9 

21- 



are not available and their 

1903 

23-2 

22-1 

23-2 

21-9 

25-2 

24- 

23-8 

22-6 

21-1 

20-4 



population has therefore been 

” 1904 

27-4 

26-1 

29- 

27-6 

31-7 

30-3 

27-3 

25-9 

23-9 

23- 

^ ' 


omitted while . calculating 

1905 

27-6 

26-4 

27-5 

26-2 

29- 

27-9 

27-4 

26-1 

27-4 

26-6 

... 


proportions. 

1 

1906 

26-4 

25-3 

25- 

23-6 

29 7 

28-7 

26-5 

25-3 

25-9 

25- 




1907 

26-9 

25-6 

26-9 

25-3 

28-2 

27-2 

26-6 

25-1 

26-8 

25-8 

... 



1903 

26-9 

25-9 

28-1 

26-7 

27-1 

26-1 

26-8 

, 25-8 

26-1 

25-3 

... 



1909 

26-4 

25-2 

21-3 

20-4 

20-3 

24-9 

27-7 

26-2 

28-7 

27-9 





1910 

28-4 

27- 

28-2 

26-5 

29-6 

28-1 

27- 

25-5 

31- 

29-8 

... 



Total 

25'4 

242 

251 

23‘8 

27-2 

20- 

255 

24'2 

24G 

238 

... 

... 



Cn. V, 
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Subsidiary Table VIII. — IlEroiiTED Death Date by Sex and ISTathrai, Division. 


NUNBEH OP DEATHS PER 1.000 OP SEX CONCERNED. 
(CENSUS OP 1901). 


1 

1 

YriR, 

CENTn.tt 
PnoviNcrs 
A^•D Bnn.v.n. 

Nekhtoda 

VAEtEV 

Division-. 

PtATEAF 

Division-. 

Mahatka 

Pl.AI.v 

Division-. 

CnllATTIS- 
OAnil I’liAlN- 

Divisios. 

CnoTA 

NAoruB 

Drvisios. 

Bemabes. 



O 

*e 

Female. 

O 

*rt 

a 

1 

£ 

’ 

*5 

kM 

pr. 

O 

8 

o 

O 

*5 

O 

*« 

C 

o 

^£4 

O 

'S 

P cnialo. 

O 

*2 

Fomalo 


1 


O 

3 

B 

5 

6 

D 

s 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1901 


26' 

23'2 

2S'l 

25- 

22*1 

19- 

27-3 

25-5 

23-3 

19-3 



Figures for Feudatory States 
are not available and their 

1902 


29'2 

2G-2 

3M 

29-3 

27*2 

^2*3 

.306 

23-2 

25*,3 

21- 



popnlntion has therefore 

not been taken into considera- 

1903 


3S' 

317 

•m, 

.ir.'3 

30'4 

2G'2 

•11- 

3S-1 

2G'9 

22 G 

... 


tion while calculating the 
proportions. 

19CH 


:ui 

311 

33-3 

35- 

23-7 

24-3 

3C-9 

34-4 

29'G 

24G 

... 



1903 

« • 

39-3 

35-1 

40'-t 

37-1 

31* 

2S'3 

41- 

37-S 

37-5 

31-5 

••L 



190G 

• • 

45G 

•n--i 

•!7'S 

41-2 

’ 39'5 

310 

51-2 

48- 

34'7 

29-1 

».• 



19oY” 

• • 

1 A3'S 

39-7 

1 .IC'2 

42-9 

43-3 

3S'2 

45'8 

43*2 

37'3 

30'5 




1903 

• • 

dO'.T 

O.'rO 

39'S 

nO'l 

37'C 

32'3 

33-8 

33-5 

45'C 

3S'G 

... 



1909 

« • 

.n3-4 

80'S 

! 31-9 

ni-2 

.31-0 

20'9 

37-1 

33-2 

31-2 

28- 




1010 

• • 

•IIA 

4a'-i 

j 47-2 

43'2 

•HI 

SS-G 

50-3 

46- 

43-3 

3G'D 

... 



Total 

« 4 

370 

3J-1 

1 30 S 

300 

33 0 

29‘2 

40 

37- 

33-S 

2S'2 

... 




Subsidiary Table IS.— Reported Death Rate by Sex and Age in decade and in 

SELECTED YEARS PER 3IILLE LIVING AT SAME AGE ACCORDING TO CENSUS OP 1901. 



Average of decade. 

1903. 

1005. 

1907. 

1909. 

Age. 

Male. 

Female. 

JMc. 

Fcnmlc. 

Jlalc. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fomalo. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

o 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

B 

10 

.11 

A 

All Ages 

37-7 

330 

370 

34-4 

391 

34-9 

43-4 

39 4 

35-4 

30-8 

0—5 

170'4 

144- 

1G5'0 

131-G 

199-8 

167'6 

199-3 

■ 169-1 

160-1 

BE IS 

5—10 

13-7 

12-2 

13' 

12-6 

11-3 

10- 

14-9 

13-4 

12-9 

11-2 

10—15 

8-4 

8-4 

10-9 

11-2 

7-1 

7-4 

9-2 

9-5 

6-8 


15—20 

12-3 

13- 

16'3* 

16G 

10-3 

11'4 

14-2 

■ 16- 

10-9 

12- 

•20—40 

14-7 

14-3 

16-9 

16-3 

12-6 

1'2'5 

16-8 

17- 

13-8 

13-1 

40 — GO . • 

28'4 

22-3 

31'1 

26'G 

25-2 

19-3 

31-4 • 

25-2 

27-1 

20-6 

60 and over . 

97-7 

80'3 

98-9 



85'6 

91-'4 

74-7 

115-5 

91-8 

95- 

74-1 


Note. — (1) Popnlntion by nge-periods for tho area of which deaths arc registered is not available and adjusted populatioo of British 
Districts of tho Central Provinces and Bcrar for tho Censns of 1901 has been taken in calculating tho ratios in this tablo, i 

Note.— (2) Popnlntion for 1901 for ago-periods 0 — 1, 20 — 30, 30 — 40, 40 — 50 and 50 — 60 is not availnblo separntely. Tho 'proportions 
•of deaths have theroforo boon workod out for ago-poriods 0—6, 20 — 40, and 40 — 60. ‘ ’ 
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Sebsidiaet Table X.—Heported Deaths - peom certain Diseases pee mille of 

EACH Sex. 


CENTRAL PEOyiNOES AND BEEAR. 


ACTUAL NUMBEE.OF 


DEATHS IN 


Year. 

AOIUAI KCMBER OE DEATHS. 

Batio Tsn 

HILLE OF EAOn 
8E3£. 

Nebbddda ■ 
Valley 
D ivision. 

Plateah 
; Division. 

Maeatha 

Plain 

DIVISION. 

Chhattisoarh 

Plain 

division; 

Chota 

Naobitr 

Dtobion, 

Total. 

Male, 

Female. 



B 


:Malc. 

Female. 

Male.- 

'I'cmalo. 

' Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male 

1 

2 

3 

4 . 

G 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 . 

12 

13 


16 

' 10 

1901 

6G 

41 

25 

•007 

•004 

23 

17 



13 

0 

5 

2 



1002 

ii 

23 

21 

•004 

•004 

1 


/ 


7 

10 

15 

11 



4 1903 

424 

219 

205 

' -04 

•03 

88 

60 



.'112 

' 125 

19 

21 



Pi 1004 

2,867 

1,640 

1,427 

•26 

•24 

51 

41 

4 

4 

3,485 

1,382 





B 1905 

1,217 

674 

543 

•11 

•09 

94 

102 



■ 18 

16 

■ *662 

425 



1906 

38,768 

19,056 

19,112 

3'34 

3*18 

3,297 

3,169 

*735 

*783 

34,081 

14 342 

953 

828- 



S 1907 

4,291 

2,199 

2,092 

•37 


122 

89 

20 

21 

1,407 

1,344 

650 

638 



3 1908 

9,048 

4,744 

4,304 

•80 

•71 

710 

702 

309 

311 

089 

906 

2,736 

‘ 2,325 



1909 

7,687 

3,970 

3,711 

*67 

'61 

540 

649 

22 

24 

2,623 

2,327 

891 

’ 811 



1910 

5,316 

2,711 

2,605 

•40 

-44 

853 

836 

380 

326 

1,229 

.1,161 

299 

282 



1901 

5,975 

3,139 

- 

2,836 

•54 

•48 

G04 

615 

319 

■ 

1,625 

1,879 

691 

652 



. . • 1902 

4,650 

2,467 

2,183 

•42 

•30 

497 

423 



460 

473 

995 

, 846 


• « 

i'- 1903 

2,084 

1,114 

970 

•19 

•16 

141 

111 



279 

238 

592 

517 


' , 

2 1904 

1,945 

1,002 

943 

•17 

•10 

95 

80 

13 

13 

2G0 

259 

628 

691 



S 1905 

8,364 

4,431 

3,933 

•75 

•00 

1,095 

956 

06 

72 

2,701 

2,459 

470 

446 



3 1908 

9,889 

5,242 

4,647 

•88 

•77 

1,724 

1,513 

287 

230 

2,464 

2,262 

707 

643' 


, 

O 1907 

3,826 

1,962 

1,864 

•33 

•31 

94 

81 

513 

494 

691 

572 

764 

717 

, . 

. • 

S 1908 

9,044 

4.750 

4,294 

•80 

•71 

00 

70 

281 

•262 

1,177 

1,060 

3,202 

2,902 


• , 

“ 1909 

4,155 

2,161 

1,994 

•30 

•33 

148 

137 

20 

19 

807 

818 

1,180 

1,020 

. . 

, 

1910 

2,794 

1.510 

1,273 

*20 

■21 

201 

187 

35 

23 

769 

626 

511 

442 



1901 

171,285 

88,533 

82,752 

15-17 


22,292 

20,339 

7,017 

7,284 

30,031 

■ 

19,593 

18,310 



1902 

174,057 

89,780 

8'4,277 

15-3 

14-08 

23,451 


9,436 

8,646 

38,230 


18,063 

17.411 

, , 

, 

„• 1903 

185,844 

95,397 

90,447 

16-20 

15-1 

28,090 

27,576 

10,714 

10,075 

86,070 


19,917- 




3 1904 

163,202 

84,631 

78,571, 

14-43 

13-13 

20,090 

19,259 

0,829 

9,106 

32,317 

29,017 

22,395 

20,589 



P 1905 

207,195 

107,055 

1 Sil 

18-29 

10-68 

28,048 

26,435 

11,790 

10,676 

40,920 

37,432 

20,891 

24,997 

,, 


H 1900 

225,141 

115,011 

1 Tnr ■ 

19-70 

18-19 

33,052 

31,543 

13,960 

13,256 

44,266 

41,486 

2'4,63S' 

■ 22,995 



1907 

213,903 

110,291 

t [fl 

18-75 

17-26 

27,052 

20,035 

14,810 

14,156 

41,122 

88,842 

27,807 

25,084 

, . 


1908 

217,773 

112,984 

104,789 

19-03 

17-31 

26,161 

24,538 

13,440 

12,358 

41,307 

37,823 

31,986 

30.070 

, , 


1909 

180,544 

94,227 

86,817 

15-90 

14-28 

23,352 


11,874 

11,235 

34,381 

30,771 

24,670 


, , 


1910 

256,192 

132,699 


22-39 

. 

20-48 

30,670 

28,80-1 

16,878 

16,980 

51,394 

47,619 

33,767 




2 1901 

• 22,050 

11,463 

. 

i0,587 

1-96 

1-7S 

2,041 

1,810 

591- 

463 

7,424 

7:320 

1,407 

994 



5 1902 

21,013 

10,793 

10,220 

1-84 

1*71 

1,809 

1,669 

666 

669 

6,969 

■■apigig 

1,349 

1,D77 ' 



-1- 1903 ■ . 

31,699 

■16,013 

16,686 

2*73 

2*62 

3,812 

4,066 

1,003 

931 

9,804 

9,672- 

1,394 

1,117 

, . 


><H1904 

25,560 

13,057 

12,503 

2*23 

2*09 

1,882 

1,940 

683 

554 

9,195 

■hWI 

1,897 

1,099 

, , 


1905 

35,879 

18,018 

17,261 

3*16 

2*88 

2,634 

2,494 

1.049 

906 

12,905 


2,030 

1,612 



Sg 1900 •. 

42,583 

22,000 

20,517 

3*75 

3*41 

3,388 

3,157 

i;5C6 

1,488 

14,980 

14,117 

2,132 

1,755 



iaPi 1907 

46,820 

24,089 

22,781 

4-10 

3*79 

4,598 

4,297 

1,527 

1,402 

15,861 

15,379 

2,103 

1,653 

, , 


W3l908 

40,760 

21,090 

19,670 

3‘55 

3-25 

3,959 

3,439 

1,484 

1,311 

12, 587- 

12,289 

3,060 

2,631 



£p 1909 

33,888 

17,476 

15,911 

2*95 

2’63 

3,246 

3,168 

1,134 

924 

10,978 


2,117 

1,666 



S 1910 

53,276 

27,482 

25,794 

1 ' 

4*64 

4-27 

4,287 

4,184 

1,815 

1,562 

18,221 

17,395 

3,159 

2,653 
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f 
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2 
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- ... 
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■ 1-51 

1-09 


1,165 
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4,741 

4,084 

1,653 

024 


' 

1006 

16,609 

9,510 

7,099 

1*61 

1-18 

1,595 

1,199 

1,203 

798 

5,317 

4,617 

1,395 

485 



§®1007 

31,327 

17,697 

13,630 

3-01 

2-27 

8,335 

6,750 

• -1,456 

912 

6,202 

•6,317 

-. 1,704 

651 

, . 


pH lOOS 

31,002 

17,662 

13,340 

2’98 

2-21 

8.976 

7,394 

1,102 

‘ 643 

6,472 

4,864 

2,112 

'939 



1909 

31,090 

17,969 

13,121 

3-03 

2*17 

KSliU 

6,311 

1,180 

711 

6,876 

4,658 


1,441 



1010 

41,655 

23,816 

27,839 

4*02 

2'95 

10,104 

7,039 

:i,968 

i;S07 

V 

8,738 

7,016 


1,577 
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j 
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^ 
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C 1005 
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1'04 
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y 
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.129 



*5 !00Q 

18,121 
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8, COS 

1‘62 

1*43 

461 

412 
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8,926 

8,076 

0 

2 

^ , 


£ 1007 

37,774 


18,714 

3*24 . 

3-12 

4,595 

5,234 

1,310. 

1,342 

13,002 

11,996 

147 
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, 

3903 

e^XJG 

3.220 

3,007 

•54 

•50 

42 

38 

270 

257 

2,801 

2,e03 

107 


, , 

, ' 

10<»O 

19,216 


0,246 

1-68 

1*53 

330 

310 

33 

21 

9,695 

8,895 

12 

11 



1910 

£3.961 


13,961 

2*53 

2*31 

■ 2,780 

3,015 
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• 286 
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10,659 
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CHAPTER VL 


Sex. 


r.trrnr«.ct: rviSiitisriw, 


141. T}ic statistics of tlic sox (HstrU)iilion of the population by districts 

and stales ave conttn'nctl, at the present and previous 
censuses, in Iniperia! Table il ; tlie figures for tahsils 
will be found in Provincial Table I printed at the end of the Volume of 
Imperial Tables. The six Subsidiary Tables appended to thi.s Chapter contain 
c»mjKar.itive and projioriionale figures drawn from the census tables and the 
reeor'.ls of vital statistics as follows ; — 

Stiltfiidiart/ Tabic L — General proportions of the sexes by Natural Divisions 
and District.s. 

Sahxidiaiy Tohh' II. — Number of females per 1,000 males at different age- 
]>crioils by religions at eacli of the last throe censuses. 

SiiUidian/ Table ///.-— Numher of females per 1,000 males at different age- 
pcriols hv religions and Natural Divirions (Census 1911). 

,Siiim'dian! Table IF. — Number of females per 1,000 males in selected castes. 

Suhsiduivtj Tabic I'. — Acinal number of birth.s and daiths reported for 
each (hiring tlu' dirailes ls91-iOUU and 1901*1910. 

fitiLddiaiy 'Tabic J'J. — Numlxw of deaths of each sex at different ages. 

1-15. V'nlike mO"! of tiie Provinces of India the numher of females in the 
t r -!!r M \t - !% Central Provinces and Bcrar exceeds the number of 
;s!. malC', (he pro[iortioa for the Provinces being 1,008 

femalo to every 1,000 males. There arc, however. 
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conridemble varia- 
tions in the conditifins 
in different jiarts of 
the Province-;, and 
the marginal state- 
ment show.s the pro- 
portion of males to 
females at llte present 
census in this and in 
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some other Proirinces 
of India and coun- 
tries of the world. 
In most other parts 
of the world for 
which statistics axe 
available there is an 
ex cess of females, and 
grave doubt has been 
thrown upon the 
statistics of India 
by statisticians who 
attribute the excess 
of males to the omis- 
sion from the census 
records of women. 
Although over the 
Province as a whole 
females predomi- 
nate, in certai;" 
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exceeds tliat of the Animists. The Jains of the Nerhudda Vallej hare a larger- 
excess of men than any. other religions community. Again, if we consider the 
proportions of the sexes in castes and races we find that "“the ratio of females 
is largest in the lowest castes of aboriginal extraction and lowest among the 
twice-born castes, while the females usually just exceed males in the lugher- 
agricultural castes, the excess becoming more marked as we descend the scale. 

147. Eliminating the factor of migration the proportion of the sexes is of 
_ .X c XX,. course determined by their respective birth and 

death rate. It is a well-known fact that the male- 


birth-rate is higher than the female birth-rate all over the world, the proportion 
in India being 950 females to every 1,000 males. The number of females born 
per 1,000 males was 941 in the decade ending 1901 and 954 in the decade just 

closed. The corresponding 
jiroportions of female- 
deaths were 853 and 917, 
respectively. The margi- 
nal statement compares the- 
proportion of females in 
the census population of 
the Pro-vinces and each 
Natural Division with the 
proportion of births and deaths of the sexes as recorded in the vital statistics. 
It -null be observed that the proportionate birth and death rates of the various 
Divisions are generally what would be expected in order to produce the pro- 
portions in the population, i.e., in the Ohhattisgarh Plain and Plateau Divisions,, 
where the proportion of females is high in the census poj)ulation, the vital 
statistics show a higher female birth-rate and a lower female death-rate. In 
the Maratha Plain and Nerbudda VaUey Divisions the conditions both as tO’ 
population and birth and death rates are exactly the reverse. It would appear, 
therefore, that the excess or deficiency of females in different parts of the 
Provinces is determined by two combined factors, namely, a greater or less 
profusion associated in each case with a correspondingly greater or less value- 
of female Life, while the rise in the proportion of female births since the decade 
ending 1901 has been over-balanced by an even greater rise in the proportion 
of female deaths resulting in a greater equality of the sexes in the present 
census as compared with that of 1901. Thus, so far, the records of vital statistics 
show a close correspondence with the results of the census. 

148. Before dealing ndth the causes that may account for these differences 

The phopohtio- op slshs proportions of the sexes at various- 

AT dippeeest age-peeiods. age-periods. The surplus of males o-ndng to the 

higher male birth-rate disappears after a few 
months after birth on account of the greatly excessive male death-rate in the 
first few months of life. -Eemales preponderate by the end of the first year in 
a ratio which increases up to about the fifth year. The proportions during the 
immediately subsequent quinquennial periods are somewhat obscured by the 
tendency to mis-state the age of women at this time of life, but between the ages 
of 10 and 40 men are usually in excess, owing to the high female death-rate 
during the reproductive period. At the later age-periods there is a considerable 
surplus of women. Comparing the Natural Divisions there seems to be a defi- 
ciency of females in the period 0 to 30 in the Nerbudda Valley Division and in 
the latest periods of life in the Maratha Plain Division. The great excess of 
women in the Plateau Division is chiefly in the period 5 to 30. The figures of the 
Chota Nagpur Division are, as has been stated, remarkable as, contrary to what 
might be expected, there is a general deficiency of females in the population 
which is more marked at this census than in the two preceding censuses. The 
proportion of female children below 5 years old is, however, greater in this 
Division than anywhere else, and while the sexes are almost equal in the period 
5 to 30 there is an abnormal deficiency of females at the later age-periods. The 
shortage is less in the natural than in the actual population, but not so much as 
to accoimt by migration for the abnormality of the figures. 

149. Having reviewed the statistics in general we can proceed to consider 
them in detail for each division -with a view of ascertaining how far they are 



Number of 

Number of 

Number of 

Katural Division, 

females per 1,000 
males aotual 

female births 

P 2 r 1,000 male 

female deaths 
per 1,000 male 

< 

population. 

births. 

deaths. 

Total Provinces 

1,009 

9>i 

917 

Nerbudda Talley Division , 

9Sl 

919 

928 

Plateau. Division , • • 

1,025 

957 

901 

Maratha Plain Division . 

900 

930 

924 

^ , Tx,.. ’►'•-•••ion 

1,051 

9G6 

893 


971 

Not available. | 
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determined by inaccuracy of enumeration or- by other factors. . Omissions of 
AcciTBiox OP Statistics op females might be due to carelessness and would 
CBNsna AUD registbation. . “be most likely in the remoter parts of the country 
where enumeration is most difficult, and the enumerators have to depend on 
the statements of the men as to the number and details of their absent women- 
folk. We find, however, that in most of the remoter portions of the Central 
Provinces in the hilly and wooded country of the Chhattisgarh and Plateau 
Divisions more women were returned than men. The exception of this 
is the Bastar State and the Ohota Nagpur States where women are in 
defect. It has been already remarked, however, that the defect is chiefly 
among women over 30 years of age and there seems no reason why, 
women of this age should be omitted inadvertently to a greater extent 
than women at an earlier age or female children, while the fact that less 
women are returned at the present enumeration than at the enumeration 
of 1901,- which was certainly less accurately and carefully carried out, would 
indicate that the proportions are due to other causes than inaccuracy. In 
this connection it may be noticed that while the proportion of females in the 
Provinces had steadily increased at each census up to 1901, the ratio is less at 
the present census than in that year, indicating that whatever omissions may 
have been due to careless enumeration in yirevious censuses this has with 
improvement in the organisation now ceased to be a prominent factor. 

Intentional omissions would be likely to affect a different section of 
the population, viz., Muhammadans and higher castes Hindus who keep their 
women in or, at any rate, maintain* a reticence in speaking of or 

alluding to their women-folk. It has already been seen, however, that the 
proportion of women among Musalmans, among whom concealment is most to 
be expected, is higher than among Hindus in three Divisions out of five, and is 
slightly higher than among Hindus in the Nerbudda Division where the pro- 
portion of males in the general population is specially low. The t'wice-born 
castes, viz.. Brahmans, Bajputs and Banias, have a low proportion of females, 
though some allowance must be made for the fact that of these castes, especially 
in the case of Banias, a considerable number of individuals have homes outside 
the Provinces where they keep some, if not all, their women-folk. I have con- 
sulted a large number of officers of all grades who have been engaged in census 
work and all are unanimous in saying that it would be practically impossible for 
any considerable omission of females to have occurred at the present census, 
especially in towns and in the more civilised regions, where the schedules were 
Tepeatedly checked and rechecked by responsible officers. It may also be 
noticed that there is a deficiency of females among such castes as Barhais, 
Sunars, Hoshtis, Kunbis and Kumhars, none of whom would have any motive 
for not returning their women at the census. 


150. Eliminating the question of inaccuracy we have to consider what 

other factors there are which may influence the 

Sex Peopoetiox in Ubban Aeeas. ^ ,, i • , • ,, 

proportions of the sexes as disclosed in the 
census figures. In the first place, we may notice the fact that in the urban 
population males considerably out-number females. At the censuses of 1891, 
1901 and 1911 the number of females per 1,000 males in the urban population 
was 937, 958 and 930 respectively. This is partly due to the fact that men 
concentrate into the town for labour. The figures for the present census are. 


however, largely influenced by the presence in the towns of the south and west 
of the Provinces of plague, which always causes an exodus of women, especially 
women of the better classes. The fact has to be borne in mind in considering 
the proportion of the sexes in castes such as Brahmans, Banias, Barhais, 
Sunars and Koshtis who usually inhabit towns. Migration, however, does not 
Recount entirely for the larger number of men in towns, among the inhabitants 
of which there is a larger proportion than in the country of those higher castes 
which appear to be always deficient in females. 


151. In discussing the variations in the proportions of the sexes 

iBTi.cExcEOTFAMn.EA>-i.scABciTT his Beport of 1901 _ advauccd two 

ox sex-pbopobtioxb. theories to account for the mcrease in the ratio of 


women in the census of that year and the balance 
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of sex in general. He explained tlie increase in the proportion of ■women 
by a lower mortality of that sex during the periods of famine and scarcity 
owing to their natm'ally superior powers of physical endurance in times of 
hardship, severity and distress. The theory is supported by the great rise in 

the proportion of female deaths in the 
last decade when the selective influence 
of famine and distress was absent, a rise 
which in the Provincial figures was 
from 853 to 917 and in the Chhattisgarh 
Plain Division from 843 to 893. The 
marginal statement compares the average 
proi^ortion of female deaths to male 
deaths at different age-j)eriods in the last 
five years of the last two decades. It will 
be observed, however, that the rise in 
female mortality occurs chiefly at the 
reproductive ages, and this is partly explained by the great rise in the birth-rate 
and the corresponding increase in the risk of women at the child-bearing age. 

The second of Mr. BusseU’s theories had reference to the influence of 
scarcity and hardship on the sex of children, the general effect of the theory 
being that a population at a low pitch of physical condition was likely 'to 
produce a specially large proportion of males. Beyond the fact that the low 
birth-rate oE 1901 included a specially high proportionate male birth-rate 
there is little to support the theory in the statistics of the present decade. 
Mr. Bussell’s theory is also hardly consistent witii the experience of Major 
Kenrick, I.M.S., who found that the birth-rate of females was usually higher 
than that of males in hyper-endemic malarial areas. Nor can I find statistical 
support for the theory that a re-awakening of the reproductive instincts and 
machinery after a temporary suspension is favourable to the probability 
of male births, though there is evidence of an excess probability in favour of 
the first-born Ijeing a male and of a high proportion of females in large families. 
The subject is discussed in greater detail in the note printed as an appendix to 
this Chapter. 


Ago Period. 

Average nnraber of fcraalc^dealhe per 
1,000 malc^deatbs iu the five years CDdiQg 

1909. 

1899. 

0-1 

858 

881 

1-5 

919 

922 

6-10 

885 

820 

10-15 

877 

748 

16-20 

1,053 

842 

20-30 

1,147 

893 

30-40 

908 

744 

40-50 

751 

049 

50-00 

847 

745 

60 and over 

1,103 

1,000 


152. Leaving the perilous ground of general theory, we may consider 
■ the influence of the customs and conditions of life in different parts of the 
Provinces on the proportions of the sexes. It has been seen that women are 
„ fewest in the higher castes, and that male mortalitv 

IS highest in the north or the Provinces inhabited 
by the better Hindustani castes. Of the various factors which might possibly 
affect the female death-rate we may dismiss that of female infanticide, a 
practice which, if it ever existed among the higher castes of the Provinces, has 
•certainly long died out. There is no doubt, however, that, especially in the 
purer Hindu castes, the great value set on the male children is accompanied by 
•some comparative neglect of female children. This is largely of an unconscious 
or unintentional nature ; the Indian of all classes is fond of children and, 
as a rule, kind to them. The difference would arise on those occasions, which 
might be comparatively frequent in the lives of the more delicately nurtured 
nhildren, when some special effort must be made, or some extraordinary 
sacrifice of money or convenience incurred, in order to preserve a child’s life, 
or even merely to improve its physical condition. In such cases no effort 
would be too great if a boy is involved, while a girl would in many cases have 
•to take her chance. It is probable that this difference of tf eatment is in part 
responsible for the higher mortality among women of those castes, viz., the 
twice-born Hindu castes and the castes of the northern portion of the Provinces 
among whom Hindu blood and sentiment is strongest, who place special value 
on their male children. 


In the case of women at a later age-period, the most important factor 
in the death-rate is child-birth. As was pointed out in the last Beport the 
•deficiency of women was confined to those parts where infant marriage was 
.most widely practised, while amongst the aborigines and lower castes, among 
whom marriage is usually postponed tiU after puberty, there is usually an excess 
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of vomon. Allliough colmLiiation before puberty is not. common any- 
wbcrc in the Central Provinces, it is probable that among those castes who- 
practise infant man'iage the age of regular colmbitaiion begins earlier tlian 
among those who postpone marriage till a later period, and there seems little 
doubt that this must have considcrablo clTcct on ihe health of the mother. 
Apart from this the ordinary risks of cbild-birlh increase as we ascend the 
social scale, and are i^robably not only not neutralized by any improvement in 
the methods of midwifery but actually enhanced by the inability of ihe more- 
delicately nurtured constitution to withstand the extraordinary strain caused 
by the primitive methods and insanilarj' conditions to which it is subjected at 
child-birth. Some description of Ihe principal customs and practices of child- 
birth has been given in the Chapter on Civil Condition in this iteport. The 
improvement in the methods of the midwife is a subject which has formed 
the text of much discussion in Saniiniy lleport and other publications, but so 
far it has been possible to do little. Even in families high up in the social scale 
a midwife is called in from the lowest castes. Her equipment and methods are 
those which her tradition has given her, and her want of skill must be most 
fatal among that class which has least power to withstand its evil effects. 


153. At the same time when every allowance is made for the effect on the 
more advanced sections of the community of the comparative frequency of in- 
fant marriage coupled with premature cohabitation and the enhanced dangers 
of child-birth among less coarsely 1)rcd and nurtured women, ive arc faced by 
the fact that none of these factors servo to explain the comparative deficiency 

of women among the primitive aboriginal popula- 
nn isro"\ tion of thc Chota Nagpur States. Tlicrc arc no vital 

statistics available for these states, but a scniiiny 


of proportions at different age-periods makes it clear that while thc proportion 
of females at buth is above that of other Divisions, thc ratio declines from' 


about the loth year of life, so tliat in the later age-periods there is a marked 
depletion in the ranks of women. Beyond the fact that the extraordinary 
fertility of these people may be accompanied by a more than proportionate 
death-rate of women in child-birth, I am unable to suggest any explanation. 


164'. We may briefly sum up the conclusions to which the discussion has ■ 
„ „ " * led. (1) There has been an increase in the proper- 

Summary op Conclusions. V i i i -nr ^ ^ • 

tion ol males dimng the decade. Women are in 
defect in the north and west but are stUl in excess in most of the less, advanced' 


portions of the Provinces where the inhabitants are chiefly Dravidian tribes and 
castes. In the Chota Nagpur States, however, where the people are partly 
Dravidian and partly Kolarian, there is a deficiency of women but not of female 
infants. (2) There has been a slight increase in the proportional female birth- 
rate since 1901 over-balanced by a considerable decrease in the proportional male 
death-rate. As between different parts of the Provinces the comparative birth 
and death rates are such as -would produce the comparative proportions of the 
sexes found in the census figures. (3) The deficiency of females in the north and 
west of the Provinces and in the principal castes which inhabit them appears to 
be due partly to a lower proportionate female birth-rate and partly to a higher 
proportionate female death-rate, as compared with jilaces and peoples among 
whom there is an exeess of women. In the Chota Nagpin States the deficiency 
of females apjoears to be due to a disappearance of women from the age-periods - 
after puberty, due eitlier to high female mortality or perhaps omission from eensus 
records. (4) The high proportionate female death-rate in parts where it appears 
is probably due to a decrease in the x>roportion of male deaths owing to the 
cessation of those particular causes which favour male mortality, viz., famine, 
scarcity and physical hardship. As between different parts of the Provinces 
there are special reasons for a comparatively high female death-rate at yarious 
ages among Hindu castes of a more advanced social status, viz., (i) the comparative 
neglect of female children and (ii) the enhanced risks during child-birth. (6) 
The female birth-rate is markedly loAver in proportion to the male birth-rate in 
the more advanced portions of the Provinces which are inhabited by castes with 
the least amount of Dravidian blood. There is no ground for supposing this 
deficiency of females at birth to be due to inaccuracy of registration, but it is 
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•concomitant with a low birtli-rate of both sexes, (6) There is some ground for 
believing that the first-born child is more usually a male than other ehildren, 
that the proportion of females inereases with the size of the family and that 
(in’obably) the earlier ehildren of a family are more usually males than the other 
•children. 

155. The variations in the proportions of the sexes seem to follow racial 
linesj there being a larger j)roportion of females in Dravidian and semi- 
Dra vidian castes and tribes ; but to say that these variations are due to racial 
•causes in any really seientifie sense of the word “ race ” is to beg the question of 

the influence of the environment and natural 

BACIAI I^TI,^TE^■CE. II- TJ. • • 1 i -I 1 1 J i 

selection. It seems a prion probable that a people 
who are subject to a high mortality due to an unhealthy environment can only 
survive i£ they develop a very high degree of prolifieness. This might be achieved 
either by the development of an enhanced sexual instinct, as we find among 
certain sections of Negros, or by a high proportion of women or by both. Such 
characteristic might evolve as part of the development of a kindred people and 
become finally associated with race. They would, however, tend to die out if they 
were no longer sustained by the exigencies of the sm’roundiug conditions. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — General Proportions op the Sexes by Natural Divisions 

AND Districts. 


Numdee op Fejialeb to 1,000 Males. 


Disteiots and Natdead Divisions. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

Actual 

Natural 

Actual 

Natural 

Actual 

Natural 

Actual 

Natural 



population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

population. 

1 

2 

3 

■■ 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

1,008 

1,018 

1,010 

1,026 

085 


973 


BSKfAKo 






Nerbudda Valley Division 

981 

991 

1,000 

997 

962 


939 


1. Sangor 

9G0 

974 

973 

970 

936 


916 


2. Damoh ...... 

982 

979 

939 

969 

946 


923 


8. Jnbbulpore ..... 

999 

1,015 

1,028 

1,029 

990 


968 


4. Narsiiighpuv ..... 

1,013 

1,003 

1,040 

1,038 

994 


OoU 


6. Hosbangabad .... 

983 

995 

1,004 

1,003 

960. 


939 


6. Nimar ...... 

948 

970 

94S 

938 

931 


908 


1 . Makrai ...... 

995 

886 

1.003 

916 

986 


967 


Plateau Division 

1,025 

1,035 

1,016 

1,016 

999 

% 

ja 

985 

d 

1 
‘S 
>- 
: ti 

8. Mandla ..... 

1,017 

1,022 

1,027 

1,033 

981 

1 

965 

o 

jz;. 

9. Seoni 

1,053 

1,054 

1,069 

1,080 

1,006 

.s 

993 

10. Betul . . . ' . 

1,011 

1,031 

1,010 

1,041 

988 


974 


11. Cbhindwara 

1,020 

1,032 

1,046 

1,032 

1,016 


1,003 


Maratha Plain Division . 

990 

1,000 

1,000 

1,010 

969 


965 


12. Wardha ..... 

983 

993 

987 

995 

972 


980 


13. Nagpur ..... 

981 

1,001 

991 

1,005 

979 


982 


14. Cbanda . ... 

1,007 

1,013 

1,026 

1,023 

988 


990 


16. Bhandara ..... 

1,036 

1,027 

1,068 

1,060 

1,026 


1,006 


16. Balaghat ..... 

1,042 

1,047 

1,070 

1,071 

1,011 


1,017 


17. Amraoti ..... 

969 

979 

960 


932 


931 


18. Akola 

968 

987 

969 

C 988 

937 


928 


19. Buldana ..... 

985 

981 

992 

952 


943 


20. Teotmal ..... 

980 

989 

988 

) 

952 


947 


Chhattisgarh Plain Division . 

1,051 

1,059 

1,058 

1,068 

1,022 


1,007 

cT 









21. Raipur ...... 

1,053 

1,064 

1,059 

1,087 

1,024 


1,007 

er 

22; Bilaspur .... - 

1,052 

1,073 

1,058 

1,075 

1,031 

’a 

1,016 

C3 

23. Drug ...... 

1,079 

1,077 

1,103 

1,081 

1,048 


1,023 


24. Bastar ... . . 

988 

991 

969 

981 

947 

•43 

O 

904 


25. Ranker ..... 

■ 1,016 

1,011 

1,007 

999 

947 


980 


26.' Naudgaon ..... 

1,084 

1,058 

1,102 

1.066 

1,030 


1.011 


27. Khairagarh ..... 

1,080 

1,082 

1,094 

1,074 

1,034 


1,009 


28. Cbbnikhadau .... 

1,061 

1,059 

1,093 

1,069 

1,053 


1,027 


29. Kawardha ..... 

1,071 

1,096 

1,055 

1,078 

993 


1,022 


30, Sakti ...... 

1,048 

962 

1,049 

991 

1,017 


1,010 


31. Eaigarb ..... 

1,029 

1,050 

1,021 

1,035 

1,001 


, 991 


32. Sarangarb. . . . . ‘ . 

1,048 

1,050 

1.063 

1,051 

1,028 


1,024 

% 

Chota Nagpur Division 

971 

981 

972 

981 

965 


968 


33. Chang Bhakar .... 

960 

932 

954 


908 


973 


34. Korea ...... 


969 

956 


950 


968 


36. Snrgnia ..... 

969 

983 

972 

Ml 

963 


967 

V 

36- Ddaipur 

978 

984 

964 

1 i 

963 


984 


37. Jasbpnr . . . . . 

982 

984 

982 

J 

984 


962 



♦ Figures by districts not available. 
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Subsidiary Table II. — Number of Pemales per 1,000 Males at different Age-periods 
BY Religions at bach of the last three Censuses. 



Age. 





Am Eeugiokb. 

. Hinbit. 

AitntiBT. 



■ 



1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

B 

8 

9 

10 

/ 

0—1 

1—2 

2—3 

3 4 • 

4—5 


• 




1,015 

1,030 

1,101 

1,134 

1,052 

o 

o a 

^•5 

999 

1,054 

1,072 

1,107 

1,020 

1,015 

1,077 

1,097 

1,134 

1,048 

d 

■si 

52; -5 
>• 
eS 

998 

1,049 

1,067 

1,102 

1,016 


- ,2 

^ e3 
> 

1,001 
1,079 
■ 1,101 
1,129 
1,037 

Total 0-5 


. 


. 


1,07 S 

1,049 

1,049 

1,075 

1,046 

1,045 

1,099 

1,069 

1,069 

5—10 

10—15 

15-20 

20—25 

25-30 

30—40 

• 

• 

• 


* 

9S4 

828 

9G9 

1,184 

1,050 

933 

1,009 

875 

962 

1 1.041 

994 

839 

979 

1.231 

1,034 

937 

932 

825 

961 

1,182 

1,043 

930 

1,009 

872 

957 

^ 1,041 

994 

837 

973 

1,227 

1,023 

937 

988 

856 

1,055 

1,275 

1,156 

987 

1,007 

899 

1,013 

1 1,095 

992 

■ 863 
1,047 
1,364 

■ 1,147 

968 

Total 0—40 

• 



• 


993 

1,003 

1,001 

988 

1,000 

997 

1,036 

1,034 

1,043 

40—60 ; 

50-60 

60 and over 

« 



. 

■ 

835 

933 

1,237 

1 1,020 
1,375 

939 

1,010 

1,293 

857 

938 

1,239 

j 1,020 

1,373 

950 

1,011 

1,284 

841 

946 

1,238 

j 1,045 
1,479 

899 
1,036 
■ 1,423 

Total 40 and over . 



• 

. 

967 

IjOSG 

1,038 

969 

1,087 

1,043 

964 

1,117 

1,041 

Total all ages tactual population) 

• 

9S7 

1,018 

1,008 

984 

1,017 

1,007 

1,031 

1,049 

1,043 

Total all ages {natural population) 

• 

Not 

available. 

1,036 

1,018 

Not 

available, j 

Not 

available. 

1,013 

Not • 
available 

Not 

available. 

1,041 







5IT7SiiMA^ 


CHEISTXAIf. 


01HEE3. 


Age. 

















1891. 

1901. 

1911. 

1891. 

[ 1901. 

1 

1 1911. 

1 

1891. 

1901. 

1911. 


1 




11 


13 



B 

' 17 

18 

19 

0—1 





1,001 


1,004 

861 


1,016 

915 


1,018 

1—2 





1,044 


1,047 

1,055 


998 

1,226 


1,073 

2—3 





1,059 


1,061 

1,101 


1,099 

1,076 


1,090 

3-^ 





1,101 


1,111 

984 

A eS 

1,098 

1,087 

^ eS 

1,107 

4—5 

• 




1,065 


1,029 

934 

e; . 

1,047 

1,012 

cS 

959 

Total 0—5 

• 

• 



1,054 

1,043 

1,050 

978 

1,001 

1,053 

1,041 

1,018 

1,047 

5—10 

• • 




1,010 

1,032 

1,003 

1,061 

1,093 

979 

996 

1,027 

984 

10—15 





795 

855 

788 

906 

934 

765 

759 

813 

784 

15—20 





892 

886 

880 

1,052 

959 

1,006 

832 

898 

806 

20 — 25 





1,043 

) 

1,038 

350 


694 

906 

) 

880 

25—30 





919 

> 925 

913 

412 

i 617. 

684 

909 

> 905 

796 

30—40 




• « 

843 

) 

854 

60S 

3 

795 

876 

3 

868 

Total 0—40 

• 


. 

• 

933 

944 

934 

670 

833 

858 

903 

933 

885 

40—50 





847 

^ 967 

880 

641 

7t)g 

829 

870 

j 878 

864 

60—60 

, , 




904 


899 

711 


999 

985 

949 

60 and over . 

* 


• 

■ 

1A89 

1,196 

1,107 

862 

944 

1,294 

1,233 

1,254 

1,208 

Total 40 and over . 



• • 

946 

1,014 

941 

698 

830 

961 

981 

94:5 

\ 

963 

Total all ages {actual population) 

936 

959 

936 

674 

833 

873 

931 

938 

903 

Total all ages {ttatural population) ; 

Not 

Not 

997 

Not 

Not 

994 

Not 

Not 

962 






available, available. 

1 

javailable. 

1 

available. 






■jjOiB (1). — ^The figures for the natural population hy religions are not quite accurate as they leave out of account the emigration to 
provinces other than the Central Provinces and Berar for which the details have not been received. 

(2). — Proportions for 1891 are based on unadjusted population, as the adjusted figures hy age periods are not available. 
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•CHAPTER YI. — SEX.; 


SxjBsieiart -Table III. — ISTtjmber oe I’bmales per 1,000 Males at dipeerent Age- 
periods BY Religions and Natural Divisions (Census oe 1911). , 


AGE. 

(1) Neebodda Vaiiet division. 

(2) Plateau division. 

(3) Mara^ha Plaizt 

DIVISION. - y 

0? 

C3 

O 

,]Sj '• 
*3 

Hindu. 

.23 

a ^ 

■ 

Christian. 

1 

a 

*S 

i-i 

-s 

O 

*c3 

M 

Hindu. 


P 

eS 

a 

*3 

§ 

a 


1 

All religions. 

Hindu. 

Anlmiet. 

< 

4 

m 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

0-1 


963 

966 

954 

1,039 


940 

991 

985 


. 978 

li020 




1,013 

1—2 


1,033 




1,217 

1,029 


1,037 

1,080 

896 

658 




1,095 

2—3 





991 

1,124 



1,056 

1,114 

1,043 

1,143 




1,103 

3—4 


11,077 




1,045 


1,110 

1,109 

1,113 

1,076 

1,021 


1,115 

• 1,111 

1,161 

4—5 ■ 


966 


977 

966 

959 

862 




1,016 

927 




1,026 

Total 0—5 

. , 

1,018 

1,010 

1,019 

1,019 

l,OSO 

001 

l,OBO 

1,039 

1,000 


OB7 


1,0B9 

1,010 

1,071 

5—10 


961 


978 

979 

964 

963 


1,011 

997 

982 

r,056 

f ■ • . 



1,003 

10—15 



797 

877 

784 

764 


863 

846 

893 

784 

1,019 


849 

853 

868 

15—20 



852 


802 

984 

748 

982 

927 

1,073 

860 

•733 




1,151 

20—25 


1,134 

1,145 

1,420 

951 

326 

999 

1,285 

1,217 


. 1,095 

933 

« » a 


1,231 

1,395 

25—30 



1,011 

1,161 

884 

349 

843 

1,112 

1,045 

1,216 

982 

914 



993 

1,164 

Total 0—30 


oaa 

OOB 

1,003 

016 

G24 

889 

1,010 

1,019 

1,083 

. OBO 

030 


• 1,091 

1,093 

l,OSS 

80—40 


932 

932 


831 

623 


950 

929 

985 

839 

768 


911 


968 

40—50 • 



986 

984 

879 

887 

971 

899 

911 

882 

912 

•642 


912 

916 

900 

60-60 


1,121 

1,124 

1,180 

989 

1,063 

1,196 

1,038 

1,029 

1,057 

976 

766 


899 


938 

60 nnd over 


1,2S2 

1,283 

1,464 

1,091 

953 

1,344 

1,409 

1,346 

1,523 

1,322 

846 


1,095 


1,194 

Total 30 and over . 

1,011 

1,013 

1,071 

009 

7S9 

1,060 

000 

080 

1,017 

030 

738 


037 

037 

976 

Total all apes (ae^ 
















ittal popiiXatton) . 

983 

083 

1,007 

910 

OBB 

9B9 

1,09B 

1,001 

l,OBO 

OBO 

880 


000 

080 

1,013 

Total all ages (Via* 
















ttirar popittationj 

! 001 

979 

1,007 

97B 

9B8 

010 

1,03B 

1,091 

l,OB7 

1,01B 

1,011 

•• 

1,000 

007 

l,0tB 


(3) IXUIATBA FliAIH 
DIVISION— eondrf. 


(4) Chhaitisoaeh Pnain Division. 


AOE. 

P 

es 

*5 

a 

lO 

o 

a 

3 

ft. 

g 

d 

a 

o 

CO 

*3 - 

a- 

•S 

S’ 

1- 

p* 

C3 

a 

■3 

oa 

3 

n 

Christian. 

' 1 

All religions. 

p 

p 

5 

a 

p 

■ < 

Musalman, 

Christian. 


1 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 , 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

0— I , . . 

991 

1,000 


11,016 

1,015 

1,020 

1,007 

1,053 


98S 

995 

976 

1,009 

1,010 


1—2 

1,038 

1,000 


1,059 

1,05? 

1,091 

1,149 

1,000 


1,034 


1,029 

1,051 

985 

• ft 

2—3 

1,085 

1,028 


1,089 

1,065 

1,084 

1,140 

1,095 


1,108 


' 1,118 

970 

1,107 

*• 

3^—4 • . • 

1,118 

1,025 


1,105 

1,103 

1,112 

1,132 

1,167 


1,162 

• 1,165 

1,164 

1,175 

1,117 

<* 

4—5 . • 

1,050 

930 


1,046 

1,046 

1,039 

1,107 

1,198 




. 1,098 

1,037 

i,076 

tt 

Total 0-S 

1,003 

090 


1,000 

1,060 

1,070 

1,097 

1,100 



1,078 

1,089 

1,069 

1,0E0 


5—10 

1,017 

878 


990 

990 

984 

1,013 




,998 

’ 997 

932 

982 

«• 

10-15 

7S6 

694 


850 

848 

805 

815 

924 




■ 797 

852 

749 

.. 

15—20 . ; 

923 

993 


978 

977 

987 

865 





1,008 

777 

962 

.. 

20—25 • » • 

3,034 

533 


1,288 

1,283 

1,339 






1,245‘ 

926 

1,273 


25—30 

005 

409 


1,069 

1,060 

1,092 

986 



1,061 


1,086 

889 

1,121 


Tolfil 0-30 

070 

730 


1,031 

1,030 

1,019 

976 

1,087 


1,006 

997 

1,010 

017 

000 

.. 

30—40 

802 

623 


082 

938 

002 




882 

868 


866 

922 

a* 

40—30 . • • 

873 

755 


993 

1,008 

927 


824 


' 799 

■793 

803 

iiz 

846 

- 

lO—TA 

626 

oso 


1,152 

1,169 

1,117 

1,141 



884 

883 

873 

810 

1,006 


to ftS’l over 

1,035 

1,023 


1,693 

1,702 

1,053 

1,632 

1,058 


1,249 


1,168 

1,238 

1,422 


Total 30 and orrr , 

880 

738 


1,080 

1,000 

1,010 

1,091 

990 


800 

892 

896 

866 

063 

.. 

Total all aijt% fae- 
tual j^pnlatiottj , 

93H 

752 


l,OBl 

1,061 

1,013 

003 

1,036 


971 

963 

981 

899 

080 

.. 

Total all ntjrt (na- 
tural l^jrulatltin) , 

981 

970 


1,060 

1,009 

1,045 

1,163 

1,101 

•• 

981 

981 

070 

1,097 

088 

•r 


(5) Choia Naopdk Division. 


I-'Mi:.— Tt- Sir 
CsSttAl IlOTiEJ-'J Aid 


■n fir tilt ratuTAl popaUtlon by tcllglonj Are notooltc ttccoralc os they leave out of 
limr icr wiuch thetlJita hire cot t«eo rece’red^ “ 


account the onigration to provinces 


other than 

Cm VI. 
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Subsidiary Table IV. — Ivumuku of Females per 1,000 Males for Certain 
, ' Selected Castes. 


Group 
, No. 

Caste. 


1 

NuMnan of 

Females feb 1,000 Males. 


iVll acres. 

0—5 

5—12 

12—15 

16—20 

20—40 

40 and over. 

■ 

O 

3 

4 

5 

C 

7 

8 

■9 

lA 

Tho Twicc-Born 

OSS 

1,0 IS 

073 

741 

822 

877 

' 1 

1,004 


Banin , . . • 

033 

1,037 

990 

724 

872 

891 

997 


Bmhinun . • 

S7(i 

083 

90S 

682 

763 

816 

. 941 


Bajpnt .... 

074 

1,041 

071 

811 

864 

936 

. 1,080 

HA 

Higher Cultivators . 

J,001 

1,031 

oso 

770 

083 

1,025 

i,032 


Aliir (Hindu) . . . 

1,011 

1,042 

949 


917 

1,036 

1,113 


„ (Animist) 

i,iir, 

1,144 

1,062 

032 

1,161 

1,201 

. 1,029 


K&rlihi .... 


1.025 

0-43 

714 

863 

1,024 

1,097 


Kunbi . . • • 

osr 

1,024 

1,015 

763 

1,059 

1.019 

946 


Kurmi « • « * 

1,013 

1,030 

045 

785 

893 

1,022 

1,187 


Lodbi « • • • 

1,013 

033 

942 

761 

865 

1,057 

1,176 


Mali .... 

1,007 

1.036 

038 

800 

1,030 

1,014 

1,040 


Jlarathn .... 

1,010 

1,115 

1.023 

863 

1,043 

950 

1,053 

HB 

Higher Artisans 

OGS 

1,02S 

000 

780 

887 

051 

1,000 


Barbai .... 

033 

1,012 

086 

742 

853 

918 

945 


Sunar .... 

OSS 

1,042 

1,004 

736 

915 

932 

' 1,050 

nc 

Serving Castes 

1,013 

1,055 

070 

7SG 

005 

1,032 

1,003 


Dhimar .... 

1,014 

1,030 

055 

806 

1,044 

1,039 

' 1,038 


KcuTit . . . ■ 

1,075 

1,027 

1,106 

912 

1,101 

1,096 



Kfti • . • • 

1,007 

1,053 

983 

742 

899 

1,011 

■ 1,109 

IIIB 

Lower Artisans and 









Traders . 

1,010 

1,035 

0G4 

S3S 

000 

1,038 

1,080 


Bnbnn (Musalman) 

1,002 

9SG 

■ 966 

687 

8SS 

1,019 

’ 1,168 


Banjara .... 

025 

1,022 

892 

701 

860 

973 

' 889 



1,02G 

1,052 

986 

828 

956 

1,036 

■ 1,107 


Koshti . , • . 

098 

1,070 

952 

1,114 

1,125 

937 

1,013 


Iiohar .... 

994 

1,059 

043 

793 

903 

1,037 

1,020 


Toli . . . . 

1,035 

1,02G 

076 

835 

97'8 

1,066 , 

; 1,126 

IV 

Dravidian Tribes 

1,040 

1,054 

073 

854 

1,030 

1,105 

1,070 


Good (Hindu) . 

1,060 

1,049 

081 

808 

982 

1,105 

1,156 


„ (Animist) 

1,0,50 

1,053 

079 

887 

1,024 

1,105 

1,084 



1,038 

1,069 

1,045 

851 

1,089 

1,119 

936 



1,012 

1,0G3 

968 

730 

952 

1,051 

1,069 



1,038 

1,052 

981 

864 

945 

1,068 

1,125 



1,009 

1,067 

946 

847 

1,200 

1,089 

875 


Oraon (Animist) , . 

981 

1,069 

807 

603 

1,551 

1,207 

774 


„ (Christian) 

087 

1,060 

960 

690 

967 

1,051 

1,003 

V 

Untouchables ■ 

1,031 

1,047 

9701 

820 

1,050 

1,071 

1,054 


Clrnmar • . . • 

1,035 

1,051 

945 

798 

996 

1,080 

1,095 



1,040 

1,055 

962 

808 

1,107 

1,057 

1,121 



1,048 

1,131 

928 

774. 

964 

1,074 

1,196 



973 

1,086 

962 

785 

882 

968 

996 



1,025 

1,030 

996 

847 

1,135 

1,072 

989 


Panka .... 

1,089 

1,078 

970 

792 

964 

1,111 

1,281 
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CHAPTER VT.— SEX 


Subsidiary Table V.— Actual Number of Births and Deaths- reported for each Sex 

DURING THE DECADES 1891-1900 AND 1901-1910. 


Ybab. 

Numbbb op Bibtiis. 

Nchbeb op Dr.iTnB. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 

7 

1891 . * . . 

251,104 

235,063 

486,107 

222,523 

195,852 

418,876 

1892 .... 

288,710 

224,458 

463,108 

209,483 

181,211 

390,694 

1893 .... 

237,172 

222,318 

460,490 

186,318 

100,854 

347,172 

1894 .... 

230,870 

217,458 

448,328 

240,232 

215,672 

461,904 

1895 .... 

209,905 

198,814 

408,710 

257,972 

224,277 

482,249 

'1896 .... 

201,567 

191,592 

306,150 

310,176 

200,283 

581,458 

1897 .... 

182,905 

170,196 

363,101 

440,638 

350,775 

797,313 

1898 .... 

195,588 

184,324 

370,012 

160,030 

141,481 

301,517 

1899 .... 

314,645 

297,824 

612,460 

209,354 

170,530 

388,890 

1900 .... 

206,772 

195,371 

402,143 

429,247 

862,792 

792,039 

TOTAZ 1891-1000 . 

2 , 272,238 

2 , 137,418 

4 , 40i ), Gr,0 

2 , 676,878 

2 , 284,733 

4 , 961,611 

1901 .... 

177,045 

167,432 

344,477 

151,805 

138,370 

290,175 

1902 .... 

305,364 

291,551 

606,015 

171.800 

1’00,723 

328,029 

1903 .... 

275,117 

261,891 

637,008 

222.939 

2'07,957 

430,896 

1904 .... 

324,869 

309,339 

634,208 

199,859 


386,239 

1905 .... 

327,988 

314,211 

642,109 

231,573 


442,383 

1906 .... 

314,101 


614,016 

208,105 

248,503 

516,613 

1907 .... 

319,847 


623,529 

257,483 


495,603 

1908 .... 

323,051 


633,675 

239,470 

217,003 

457,081 

1909 . . . ' . 

316,194 


617,087 

209.711 

180,424 

396,135 

1910 .... 

340,552 

322,848 

663,400 

281,090. 

^50,102 

537,262 

TOTAZ 1901—1910 . 

3 , 024,128 

2,SS3,7SC 

3 , 907,014 

2 , 233,347 , 

21047,050 

4 , 280,406 


Yeae. 

Difference between 
colunina 2 and 3. 
E:tce6S of latter over 
former + defect— . 

Difference between 
rolumtiB 5 and 0. 
Excess of latter over 
former + defect — . 

Difference botnxon 
columns 4 and 7. 
Excess of former over 
lattcr + defect-. 

Number of female 
birtbs per 1,000 
male birtbs. 

Number of female 
deatlis per 1,000 
male deaths. 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1891 . 




-16,041 

-26,671 

+ 07,792 

. 936. 

8S0 , 

1892 . 




-14,262 

-28,272 

+ 72,474 . 

. 940. 

865 

1893 , 




-14,854 

-26,404 

+ 112,318 

937 

863 

1894 . 




-13,412 

-30,500 

-13,676 

942 

876 

1895 . 




-11,091 

-38,695 


947 

869 

1896 . 




-12,975 

-48,892 

—185,299 

937 

845 

1897 . 




-12,709 

-83,703 

-444,212 

931 

810 

1898 . 




-11,264 

-18,555 

+ 78,395 

, 942, 

884 

1899 . 




-16,821 

-29,818 

+ 223,579 

. 947 

858 

1900 . 



\ • 

-11,401 

-60,455 

-389,896 

, 945 

8-15 


TOTAh 1891— X900 


'-134,820 

-392,145 

' -551,955 

941 

853 

1901 . 




- 9,613 

-13,435 

+ 54,302 

940 

911 

1902 . 


• ■ • 


-13,813 

- 14,583 

+ 268,886 . 

. 955 

916 

1903 . 




, -13,220 

-14,982 

+ 106,112 

952 

933 

1904 , 




-16,530 

-13,479 

+ 247,909 

952 

933 

1905 . 




-13,777 

-20,763 

+ 199,816 

958 

. 910 

1906 . 




-13,586 

-19,.597 

+ 98,003 

. 937. 

927 

1907 . 




-16,105 

, -19,303 

+ 127,926 

. 949. 

925 

1908 . 




-12,527 ■ 

-21,871 

+ 176,494 

. 9KL 

909 

1909 . 




-14,401 

-23,287 

+ 221,852 . 

- . 954. 

889 

1910 . 




-17,704 

-24,928 

+ 126,148 • 

. 948. 

911 


TOTAZ 1901—1910 


- 140,342 

- 186,288 

+ 1 , 627,508 

954 

917 


Subsidiary Table VL— Number of Deaths of each Sex at different Ages. 


Agei 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

■ ■ Total. 

Averag 
number 
female 
deaths p< 
1,000 
male 
death!* 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

• Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

'Female. 

• Male. 

Female. 



3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 



11 

12 

13 

TT 

0—1 

1—5 

5—10 

10—16 

15—20 

20—30 
20—40 ' . 

40—50 . . 

50-C0 . 

|0 ftnd over 

Totar . 

■ 08,821 
44.078 
' 8,982 
5,540 
4,921 

11,718 

12,669 

12,703 

11,855 

20,277 

85,132 

39,610 

8,093 

6,081 

5,344 

13,731 

11,689 

0,377 

0.968 

22,780 

91,769 

67,100 

15,332 

8,774 

7,316 

17,072 

17,298 

16,617 

14,600 

23,407 

80,042 

53.893 

13,027 

7,216 

7,652 

19,922 

16,892 

12,148 

12,369 

26,347 

91,088 

51,392 

11,822 

7,149 

6,851 

16.037 
16,821 
15,661 

15.038 
25,624 

78,323 

47,021 

10,829 

6,670 

7,036 

18,724 

16.790 

12,177 

13,072 

27,978 

90,416 

49,912 

11,011 

6,726 

5,488 

13,153 

14.114 

13,SU9 

13,141 

22,706 

78,286 

45,708 

0,803 

4,002 

5,757 

14,533 

18,423 

9,840 

11,070 

25,283 

76,231 

39.229 

10.229 
6,282 
6,266 

13,029 

13,905 

13,478 

12,995 

21,007 

61,926 

• 35,285 

9,037 

4,732 

6,033 

• 14,632 
12,099 

0,882 
' 10,693 

^ 22,605 


383,709 

222,117 

60,794 

28,601 

31,422 

81,442 

67,893 

53,424 

67,172 

124,993 

S5S 

919 

886 

877 

1,06» 

bl<J 

908 

7S1 

817 

1,106 

S31,G73 

310,810 

368403 

348, S08 


338,130 

339,476 

317,005 

300,711 

186,434 

l,3o'6,348 

1,101AG7 

DIS 
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Appendix to Chapter VI (Sex). 


Special Enquiry into the Sine and Sex Constitution of Families im 
the Central Provinces and Berar* 


In order to gain some idea as to the size and sex constitution of the family in the 
Thb Object akd Method op the Central Provinces and the relative fecundity in different 
KsQuinr. castes and different parts of the Provinces 1 issued, through 

Deputy Commissioners and Feudatory Chiefs, all of wliom very kindly undertook to help me, 
a number of books containing slips to bo filled up with the information required. The informa- 
tion asked for was as follows : — 


(1) The number of children born (including those who died) ; 

(2) The sex of the children ; 

(3) The sex of the first-born ; 

(4) The caste of the father. 

On the cover of the book were printed brief instructions for filling up the slips. The 
books were itsued to persons of the standing of Revenue Inspectors, Patwaris and School- 
masters, and the}' were instnicto<l that the}' could question any adult married male who was 
suiliciently inteliigott to give a trustworthy reply. 

The books were issued during the month of hlarch 1911 and were received back at 
intervals till July 1911. They were sorted by district and caste-groups and any slips which 
were in any way defective were rejected. I eventuall}' obtained 337, 3G7 slips representing ad 
many families. * I have had the statistical information arranged in three statements as 
follows . — 

Statemeni J — Showing the size and sex constitution of families in the Provinces as a 
■whole and in selected castes. 


Staiemeni II — Showing the sex of the first-born in the Provinces and Natural 

Divisions. 

Stalcmcnt III — Shovring the sex of the first-born in selected castes. 

2. Before proceeding to discuss the statistical results of this enquiry, certain defects 
•n T - r.'vnnn’T have to bo pointed out, which affect to a certain extent the 

epects X THE .. . . value of the inferences which may be drawn from the 

statistics. The questions were asked of any adult married inan. In the first place then no 
account is taken of the age of the parents, and the families are not necessarily completed 
families, but represent the children born up to date of parents who may be at the beginning 
or in the middle or at the end of the reproductive age. In the second place the slips record 
the children born to the father. No question was asked as to the number of wives he had 
either simultaneously or successively, and the influence of polygamy and remarriage cannot be 
eliminated. The former is probably not a large factor as the copaparatively small excess 
of married women overmarried men in the Prnvinces, viz., less than 103 to 100, shows tbit, 
though permitted to all communities except Christians, polygamy is not commonly practised.' 
The extent to which the size of the familv is affected by remarriage is, however, not possible to 
estimate, though in so large a number of men interrogated the number who bad bad more than 
one wife is not likely to have been large. It w’as not considered feasible to make the enquiries 
from women, but in any future enquiry of the same sort it would be desirable to put the 
question in such a form as will elicit information as to the age of the wife or wives of the 
person interrogated and the number and sex of the children born to him by each of them, and 
there seems no reason why some information of this kind should not be included in the Census 
Schedule. 

3. Statement I records the frequency of families of different sizes in the Provinces 
and in certain selected castes of which a large number of slips were returned. I give on the 

m. ri-.fTTT»i diagram showing the frequency curve of the 

Provincial family. The curve is of the “ skew ” type and has 
its origin at some point on the minus side of zero. Had the figures on which this curve is 
based represented the complete families of two parents who had passed the reproductive age, 
the curve might have fairly represented the average fecundity of married life in the Province, 
and by finding a theoretical frequency curve which would fit the completed curve, some idea 
might have been got of the probable proportion of sterile unions and of ante-natal deaths. 
The figures are, however, influenced by the varying age of the parents and probably on this 
account I was unable to find any theoretical frequency curve which would fit the curve 
given.* It will be noticed that the mean family is for the Province, and (from Statement 
I) that the mean for different castes varies closely with their prolificness as indicated in 


• For ivn interestirg method of treating these carves see the first volume of the collection of Essays hj Professor 
Karl Pearson called " The Chances o£ Death.” 
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Sabsidkiy Table IV of Chapter V (Age). Tbns the Ahirs, Goods, Mails, Chamars, Tells, 
etc., all show a large average of children, ■while among the Brahmans and Banias the mean 
family is comparatively small. 



4. The return of the number of children of each sex bom in the femily | enabledl'some- 
„ „ „ „ idea to be formed of the sex constitution of families of 

THBSExCo.v3nTt;Tioxor FAKniHS. ,^gram below shows the numt«r of 

females per 1,000 males in families of one to eighteen children. It will be seen thatiwhile the- 


SHayidm. shottm^^iaUTUer^fantiUtpiTiiaopu^ infamilie^ 



number of females bom is always less than the number of males bom, there is a marked 
upward trend of the curve as the family gets larger, which is due partly to the lessening of the 
influence of the first-bom who is weighted in favours of a male, and partly apparently to a 
real increase in the probability of female birth as the family gets larger. The general result 
corresponds to the evidence of the -vital statistics which show a larger proportion of female 
births in the most prolific peoples of the Province (t.e., in the Chhattisgarh and Plateau 
Divisions), and in order to ascertain whether the result would be affected by the eliniination 
of the element of race mixture, I constmcted diagrams for the Brahman and Bania castes 
and the Gond tribe which are given on the next page. In the Brahman and Bania castes males 
out-number females in the population. In the Gond tribe females out-number males in the 
population and the female birth-rate is considerably higher than in the two former castes ; ^the 
number of females per 1,000 males relumed for 'this tribe in the special slips is 972. against 
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a mean of 921 for tbo vrliole number of slips. In tbe Brabman and Bania castes the upward 
trend is very marhed. In tbo curve of the Gond tribe it is less so, .and tbe steepness of tbe 
curve varies in other castes, tbo figures of wbicli wll be found in Statement I, The enrve 
seems steeper in those in which the proportion of females is fewer. 



5. One of the questions was directed to ascertain the sox of tbe first-born in each family. 

_ _ ^ „ According to the figures of the decennial period ending 

m: ..n or tan ins.-tior.x. in 1910, thcro were 953 fcm.alcs born to every 1,000 males, 

■or in other words on the basis of those figures tbo expectation of a male being bom at any 
birth is represented by tbe fraction In the absence of any special conditions determining 

the sox of the first-born we should expect the proportion of female first-born to lie within 
tbo limits of probable deviation from this proportion. As a matter of fact tbe number of 
female fir.sl-born per 1,000 male first-born recorded in the slips is S61-, giving a deviation 
which, considering the number of observ.ations, rir., 337,307, is so far beyond any theoretical 
deviation ns to make it jiractically certain that, if the observ.ations are to be relied upon, the 
sex of a first-born is influenced by some condition which is uot always amongst those which 
determine the sex of children in general. 

I give in the marginal statement the average number of females per 1,000 males 

bom in each Natural Division during the 
dcc.ide and the number of female first-born 
per 1,000 male first-born as shown by the 
enquiry. An interesting corollary of the 
excess probability of a male birth in the case 
of a first-born is its probable reaction on the 
male death-rate. The male death-rate in 
the first year of life is alw.ays higher than 
the female death-rate. The main reason is 
probably due to the weaker constitution of 
m.alc children in general. A part of the 
excess mortalitj- of male children is, however, perhaps due to the fach that the first-horn 
child of a mother who is ph3'sically immature and entirely without experience in the care 
of children is more usually a male than tbe subsequent children of her riper years. 


Dlrlilon • 


Ktib-S'Ida Villey DWIflon 
riatcia 

rh!n „ 
ChbMilffAih rialn ,, 


Total fillp? 


AwraiT? No. oT 
Mm 

nsaM bora 
in 

NamVr of f<3ia!f 
f.r*t«born 

1,000 male 

Mm. 

103I-WI0. 

pn 



D30 


fOO 



... 

651 




Statement I. — Number and Sex Constitution oe I'amilibs oe dipeerbnt sizes in the Proyinoe and in certain Castes. 
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STATEMENT II. 

Sex op Eirst-born in the Province and Naturae Divisions. 


Natural Division. 


Number of female 
first-bom per 1,000 
male first-born. 

Number of slips. 

Total Province 

. 

. 

- 


• 


• 

. 

• 



804- 

337,367 

Ncrbudda Valley Division 

• 

■ 

• 


• 


• 

• 

• 


1 

845 

83,190 

Plateau j. 

• 

• 



• 


• 

• 

• 


1 

1 

1 

1 

939 1 

1 

53,323 

Maiatba Plain „ 

• 

• 

■ 


• 


• 

• 

- 



836 

130,390 

Chhattisgarh Plain „ 

• 

• 

• 


• 


• 

• 

• 



893 

56,623 

Chota Nagpur „ 

• 

• 

■ 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

‘ j 


855 

;T3,841 


STATEMENT III. 

Sex of Eirst-born in certain Castes. 

Number of female 

Caste. first-born per 1,000 Number of slips. 

male fiist-boro. 


Abir 873 15,757 

Brahman . S46 16,025 

Bauia 797 ' 8,291 

Chamar • 867 13,822 

Good . . . ' 867 44,075 

Kunbi 863 36,624 

Mali 899 11,989 

Mehra 865 21,499 

Musalman' . 809 12,839 

Rajput 890 ' 13,163 

TcU 916 17.223 




CHAPTER VII. 


Civil Condition. 


Statistical. 

166. Imperial Table VII of Volume II gives the number of married, 
unmarried and widowed persons by sex and religion in each district and city at 
-certain age periods. Table XIV of tbe same volume shows civil condition for 
‘Certain selected castes and tribes at certain age periods. Appended to this chapter 
will be found six subsidiary tables which give proportionate figures based on 
Imperial Statements VII and XIV and set forth the comparative figures of the 
unmarried, married and widowed for different censuses at different ages and in 
'different natural divisions. 

157. The universality of marriage in India has frequently been com- 

„ „ mented on. Given a state of society where the ' 

SuMMABT OP Statistics. , . n b i ^ 

proportion of the sexes is lairly even, where 
the moral and material conditions of life are easy, . simple and primitive 
-and the institution of individual marriage established, and one may expect to 
find comparatively few men and women remaining unmarried above the age of 
puberty. Thus of the total community considerably more than half the 'males 
are, or have been, married while the proportion of females who have never been 
married is only about one-third. Again of those who have not been . married 
nearly three-quarters of the males and more than three-quarters of the females 
-are under 16 years of age. If we compare these proportions with those of last 
■census the difference between the condition of society immediately after a series 
■of great calamities and after years of almost unbroken prosperity is apparent in 

the niuch larger 
proportion of married 
persons at the last 
; census at aU age 
periods. The distri- 
bution of 1911 on the 
other hand closely re- 
sembles those of 1891 
and ' 1881. At the 
earlier age periods the 
proportion of married , 
females is consider- 
ably greater than . 
that of married men. 
Nearly half the girls . 
between io and 16 

1 i ^ , ' . ■ married and 

between the ages of 15 to 20 nine-tenths of the women have been married but 
only one-half of the men. At the later ages the greater longevity of ^ women 
combined with the fact that widowers remarry more freely than iVidows, is 
shown in the comparatively large proportion of widows. Practically, every 
woman 'R'ho is not disqualified by some infirmity or disease has been married bv 
the age of ^0 at least once, and though the proportion of vudowed .females is • 
three times as great as that of widowed men, the ratio is considerably lower 
than in other Provinces where the prohibition of the remarriage of . widows is 
more univcr.sal. . ’ 

loS. Tlic local variations depend largely upon the comparative influence 
v.i.r.rATios ET XATtniAL ditibions. different religions in the Natural Divisions, 

nf 1 -G- I ® marriage is earlier, espeeially in the case ' 

predominate, as in the Nerbudda Valley 
while in the Plateau- and Chota Nafqnir ' 
jvisions the figures are influenced by the larger proportion of Animists whof as 
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a rule, marry after puberty. Though the Ghhattisgarh Plain Division contains 
a large number of primitive tribes, the Chamars who form the larger portion of 
the population of the British Districts usually observe the Brahmanic Hindu 
custom of early marriage, while the people of the more 


Wlnfcn.’t Division . 


/Dia^mmshowinffi/ienumlfer perjfiso a^ciioio it/w ere 
'nuzrrTci/ (^izlirelryznns } Jnea^hNeinmlDiviSUnv, 
0 zo eo 00 iio 


^rri'uMaVtvUrt/DTvisiolf^.,^^ 


H. 

. „ F. 


M. 
■“ F. 


MaraUie riain Division „ „ . 


ChJiniiismvr/t Dirisieiv S 


H. 
'*• F. 


i'A oirr- -A^a/rjnirDivisioiL ... 


T 

Mrrfe 




Fenta/r... 


Fi0trfs nof cviziiaiie. 


eastern states come 
under the influence 
of Oriya customs 
and also usually 
marry their girls 
early. The popula- 
tion belonging to the 
other main reli- 
gion s — M u h a m- 
madans, Jains and 

^ Christians — is so 

^■F.yurvs^Sio.eseenoieverlMo spattered 

that tlieir customs have little influence on the figures of the Natural Divisions. 
Apart from the main line of cleavage between tlie customs of the different races 
and religions there is a tendency towards specially early marriage in the Mara- 
tha counir}', as the Kunbis and Marathas often marry their girls in infancy and 
the Kolilis* Halis and other spade cultivators also combine polygamy with a very 
carlv age of marriage. The tribes — Korlcus, Bliils and Gohds — of the Nerbudda 
Yaliey and thcl^Iaratha Plain (except South Chanda) have in some cases 
succumbed to the influence of their Hindu neighbours and have adoj)ted child 
marriage, and, while the influence of education in the larger towns of the Maratha 
country and the irorthcrn districts has not yet availed to postpone the marriage 
of girls, there is a distinct tendency for the men of the educated classes to marry 
later. As the example of the higher castes is largely followed by the lower 
this may account for the smaller proportion of married males between 10 and 
20 since ISSl. 

159. As has already been indicated, the two chief religions of Hinduism 
„ and Animism differ in the matter of the custom 

Vabutioks ny ncLioios. of infant marriage. While among Animists hardly 

oue-tenth of the males below 15 years arc married, the ratio among Hindus is 

almost one-third. The dif- 
ference in the case of 
females is still more con- 
sjncuous for, whereas 
61 j^er cent, of the Hindu 
girls between 10 and 15 are 
married, the proportion 
among Animists is 24 
per cent. only. At 15 
to 20 the differences are 
not so great but the. figures 
stni show clearly the differ- 
ence of custom. At the 
later ages the universality 
of marriage among all 
classes equalises the propor- 
tions of those who have 
been married, but a larger 
proportion of females 
among Hindus come under 
the category of widowed 
owing to the comparative 
infrequency of second 
marriages among women 
of higher castes. Of the 
other main religions, Muhammadan, Christian and Dain, in the last only ^ 
is infant marriage practised and the number of widows is high among 
Jains owing to tlieir almost universal prohibition of remarriage. The 
Muhammadans marry later than the Hindus but earlier than the 


J)ia^FraJn,shewintpf/teprcparfidit^l^marTxestperipoo 
^caclt, a^eperiotC ly reliyioit . ' 
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in parts of Berar some of the lower castes of Muhammadans are taking to the 
Hindu custom of infant marriage. The proportion of their married males and 
females is very similar to that of Animists, hut the conspicuously large 
number of Muhammadan widows especially at the later age periods is not 
accounted for hy any greater longevity in Muhammadan women compared 
to women of other races and appears to require some explanation. I am told 
that Muhammadan widows of good houses are often reluctant to remarry for 
sentimental reasons and under the influence of high caste Hindu ideas. There 
is probably a more cogent reason still in the fact that among Muhammadans of 
these Provinces the men out-numher the women, and though polygamy is per- 
mitted it is not largely practised, the number of married females per 1,000 
married males of aU ages being 948 or less than in any other religion. It is not 
therefore likely that the head of a ^Muhammadan household would take much 
trouble to find second husbands for the elderly widows of his household if he 
has unmarried daughters to marry off, while the pardah system makes it 
practically impossible for the widows to get any advantage from their “beaux 
yeux.” A further reason for the large number of widows returned in this 
community may lie in the probability that a large proportion of the 
Muhammadan prostitutes returned themselves in tliis categoiy. 

The statistics for Christians show the comparative infrequency of infant 
and child marriage, the few cases representing children who were married before 
they became Christians. It is not improbable that a certain number of the 
orphan children Avho are resident in Chri^an institutions have been returned 
as unmarried, though a marriage ceremony has actually been performed upon 
them before they reached the institution. In many cases information regard- 
ing such a marriage would not now he forthcoming as the children would have 
forgotten about it. The influence of the mUitaiy areas with their numbers of 
adrilt unmarried men is at once seen in the statistics. "We find the largest 
number of unmarried adults of both sexes in the Nerbudda Valley and Maratha 
Plain Divisions, where the European element is strongest, and least in the Chota 
Hagpur Division, where the Christian community consists almost entirely 
of aborigines only lately converted. The children of the orphanages recruited 
during the famines of 1897 and 1900 are now largely in the age-rank between 
16 and 20 and the problem of suitably mating them is one which presses very 
heavily on the managers of these institutions. 


J)escrij}tive. 


■ General Conditions of 31arriage among Hindus and 
Animists. 


160. The limitations of marriage among Hindus are determined by two 

^ ^ main rules, those of endogamy and exogamy. A 

ENDOGAltr ASD EiOGAJTT. -tt. j i ° i I. • i 1. * 

Hindu may not marry outside his caste or his 
particular sub-caste which according to social custom is considered endogamous. 
He is confined for a choice of a wife within this group. On the other hand each 
endogamous group is divided, into a large number of smaller groups or clans 
which are exogamous, so that a member of one such clan may not marry within 
that clan, but must seek a mate belonging to another clan. 

The system of endogamy and exogamy which prevails in the Central 
Provinces has been described . and illustrated in considerable detail by 
Mr. Bussell in the chapter on caste in his Census Beport of 1901, and it is not 
necessary for me to do more than briefly recapitulate here the main points so 
far as exogamy is concerned, leaving the system of endogamy to be further 
dealt with in the chapter on caste. 

The prevention of the intermarriage of near relations which is at the 
basis of exogamy is obtained by placing in an exogamous group aU persons 
descended from the same male ancestor. Thus all persons who would under 
western conditions bear the same surname would be barred from intermarriage 
with one another. These groups are variously called gotra, lainlc, mill, hul or 
Idler a and have distinguishing names which are either eponymous, territorial, 
commrmal, titular or totemistic. In some cases one caste has gotras which 
come under more than one of these classes or occasionally, as in the case of 
Sonars and of many of the lower castes of Hindus, the original gotra names 
have been supplemented by others borrowed from Brahman or Bajput epony- 
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mous or territorial titles. It Trill be observed that a system Of tbis sort Tvill 
result ill tlio formation, after some generations, of a number of gotras eacb of 
a very largo size and including a Tvide extent of distant relationsbiji, and even- 
tually tbis must, except in very large castes and tribes, inconveniently restrict 
the extent of marriage. This result is met in tTVo Tvays. In the first place 
many of the loTver castes will admit men of other castes of a similar social 
standing into their caste by marriage. A man thus coming in Tvould found a 
new exogamous group called after the name of his own group, or perhaps after 
the name of the caste to which he belonged or the comitry from winch he came. 
TJiat tbis admission' of outsiders was formerly frequent, even in the higher 
castes who now profess exclusiveness, is easily proved by reference to the gotra 
names, Tvhich often indicate the outside origin of the family, and it is usually 
only the larger castes who, being now self-sufiicicnt in regard to the number of 
their gotras, can afford entirely to exclude outsiders. In the second place the 
rules of exogamy were also relaxed for purposes of convenience, and large septs 
or gotras were split up on the basis of some trivial difference of custom or 
appearance, Tvhich arc marked by the names of the sub-sections. Thus the 
totemistic sub-sections of the Bhainas are split uj) into male and female totems, 
e.g., stag-sept and hind-sept Tvhich are themselves exogamous. Instances of all 
kinds of titular and caste names are given in paragraphs 263 et seq. of 
Mr. EussclTs Beport. 

161. TTbile the names of the gotras in the higher Hindu castes are mostly 
either eponymous after the ancestor or Rishi who is supposed to have founded 
the sept, the exogamous divisions of the tribes have chiefly totemistic names. 
The system of the Gonds is interesting.* The tribe is divided into a number 
of large exogamous divisions (vamas) on the basis of the number of the gods 
worshipped. Thus a man belonging to the division which worships seven gods 
must marry a Tvoman from a division worshipping four or three or some other 
nmuber of gods than seven. These divisions are themselves each subdivided into 
a number of totemistic exogamous septs which are related to one another in the 
relation either of dudlihhai or of mamabhai. Septs which are dudhbhai to 
one another may not intermarry, while septs which are mamabhai to one 
another may intermarry. The Tvholo system seems to be a relic of some 
previous classificatory system, dudhbhai septs perhaps being the descendants of 
diildren of the same woman by different brothers. The Gond system is the 
-basis of the scheme in several of the allied tribes (e.^., Baigas and Halbas). 
We can only conjecture what the steps in forming this system may have been. 
Judging from the organisation of the Marias in Bastar, there seem originally 
to have been a number of groups or clans of kin which occupied certain local- 
ities and gave to them their tribal names. In the Antagarh Pargana of that 
State some of these names still remain, e.g., Padam-desh, Nm’-desh, Pars-al, 
Got-al. The groups of kin may in the early matriarchal age have been 
nomadic groups in which kindred marriage was recognised, but at the age 
when we find them they are exogamous and intermarry Tvith one another. 
These groups increased in size until each original exogamous group became a 
congeries of smaller groups all related as dudhbhais. The original exogamy 
was, as above explained, replaced by a territorial system by the conferral of the 
clan name on the settlement, and in this probably originated the idea of khera 
or village exogamy, which by a natural transfer of ideas made the settlement 
or village and not the group the basis of exogamy. The system of hhera or 
village exogamy still partly survives especially in the north of the Provinces, 
and the Nunias, Modus, Jadams, Humals, Bagris and others are divided for 
purposes of marriage into kheras, while many other castes and tribes have 
among their septs a large number Tvith territorial names. But the idea under- 
lying tin's system seems largely to have been lost, and nowhere is a man 
prohibited from marrying a girl of his village provided she is of a different sept 
(or klierd) and is not within the prohibited degrees. As the groups split up 
and rearranged this village exogamy was partially forgotten, and the various 
clans and sub-clans took other names totemistic, eponymous, nicknames, etc. 
It is this stage at which we now find most of the aboriginal tribes. A further 

• The information on which this paragraph is based is dran-n from a collection of papers on the Gond Tribe kindly 
lent.to.me by Mr. R. V. BasseU, i.c.s. . , ' 
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sl^ngo is roaclied Aviirn, as in Mio (rasu of flic Mm-ias naar .Ta!>(lalj)ur, most of 
(lie original nanu's aro lost, since (lie nncc^sily for (licni caa'ics 1o 

exist, for llie purpose of exo'^aniy, the few retained lielnf^ l^^encrally ))uroly 
totomistie. 'ria; exoa:ainic system thereafter, a'^ already pointed out, coatinually 
adjusts itself to tin; convenience of the sex relai.iotm liy the accretion of outsiders 
and the spliltinq: up of ilu! exoi^atnous ^'roups as lliey heconte too large, until 
the final stage is n.'achcd Aidum one of the larger divisions is s'.'pamted off from 
the others by change of habitation, otampation, custom or ndigions ceremonial 
and sets U]) a ^yaa.vi-cndogamy. Tustuncis of groups at Itiis stae:e are the 
Pardhans, Ojlias, Kolams and others among Gonds while the endognmous 
Pajput clans of dadains, Ponwars, etc., in thc.-e Provinces are inMances in a 
higher stage of society. Thus the pendulum gr.adunlly swings between the 
e.xtromes of endogamy and exogamy and primitive society adojils its organisvi- 
tion to the needs of changing interM'xnal relations. 

HV2. The rigidity with which (he rules of e.xogamy arc ob^^erved varies, pi 
high easte.s the existing rules are closely observed and tin.’ pnudice of infant 
marriage favorti*s this .strict nc'S, In low castes Jiowevor, and in (ho triljcs, where 
marriage is largely adult and the choice of the contnieting ]!arties is an important 
factor, the observance of these rules is probably much less strict, and a large 
number of the suh-divisions containing nicknames or names denoting some 
ceremonial or occujiational detail niv probably formed c.r /jo.sY fanln, lo jintify 
the union of t wo persons who were originally of thesaino group. The underlying 
idea of avoiding the marriage with very near kin seems however to he very widely 
held, and incestuous connections are prohnhly.as rare among jirimitive people 
as among civilized. It is said that the memhens of the Poyam Got of Gonds 
in fJetulj'^who are endogamous and worship no gods, disregartl the rules of 
exogamy and even allow hrolhem and .sisters to marry. Similarly a .sect of 
Gandas* of Chhatti.sgarh broke off from main Iviho and dolihcrately abandoned 
the idea of exogamy, allowing the union of brothers and sisters. In most cases 
however trilics or castes, c.fi., Gnraos, Binjhwars, Taolas which Imve no definite 
exogamous divisions still avoid marriage hctwoeii near relations. 

1G3. While the system of exogamous golras based on de.sccnt from males 
PnoiiimTi'.H ni;ouKr .3 os* Tim sufliccs to prevent the union of pei-sons nearly related 

.Moiimn’? sioii. On tlic father’s sulo, itdoes not deal with relationship 

on the motlicr’s side, wliicli has Ihcreforu to he regulated by a special sot 
of rules. In the twicc*horn castes marriage is usually avoided between 
persons related on the woman’s side within three or sometimes tive degrees. 
The marriage of the children of two sisters is prohibited in the north of 
tho Provinces and rare in the sonth. The marriage of the children of a 
brother and sister, called cross-cousin marriage, which is common in the 
,, southern districts and states, is prohibited in most of the Hindustani castes of 
Hhc .north of the Provinces, and some of tho more Hindnisod tribes, e.g., Korkns, 
Bihjlnvars and Kawars now avoid it. On the other liand, the rule is cron in 
the north sometimes relaxed, c.g., the Paharias, wlio are an endogamons groujj 
of Pjijpnt origin and good standing in the northern districts, permit cross-cousin 
marriage on account of the scarcity of Avomcn. In the Maratha country {e.g., 
anmng Marathas, Kunbis, ilalis, Mahars, etc.), and thronghout the ChhaUisgarh 
Prain, the marriage of a brother’s daughter ndth a sister’s son is common and 
popular, probably originating from the time of the malriarchate when a man 
naturally liked to marry Jiis daughter to his sister’s son who would be his heir. 
The other form of cross-cousin marriage, viz-., the marriage of the brother’s son 
to the sister’s daughter, is practised by tho Gonds of the more remote tracts, e.g., 
Betnl, Maudla, Chanda and Bastar and some of tho less cmlised tribes, e.g., the 
Baigas and i\garias, among AA^hom it is spoken of as dudh lautana (ghung hack 
the milk), which expresses the idea that the loss of a woman to a family on her 
marriage is compensated by the return of hor daughter in marriage to the 
family. Among the .Maria Gonds the claims of a man to , his father’s sister’s 
daughter can he enforced by the tribal iianchayat, or in the alternative compen- 
sation gWen to him. In the Song of Lingo, an ancient Gond epic quoted in 
Hislop’s PaiDers on the Aboriginal Tribes of the Central Provinces the seven 
sisters say to Lingo, “ Hear oh brother, our word. Thon art the son of a brother 
and we are th.e daughters of a sister. There is a good relationship between 
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\is ; how can you leave us, we will come along with you.” (Part I, verses 292 
and 293.) Among some of the castes of Telugu origin a brother has the first 
•claim to his sister’s daughter even as his own ^vife, an idea which would be 
looked on with horror by the Northern or Maratha Hindus, among whom the 
relations between the two kindred families are embodied in the respective 
positions occupied by a man and his sola (wife’s brother), which could not be 
reversed without a shock to the sense of propriety {vide the account of the , 
respective duties of the bridegroom’s mama and plmpha at marriage in 
paragraph 190). The marriage of two sisters at the same time is permitted in 
most of the lower castes and in all tribes, and is common among those castes 
which are specially polygamous, but tlie elder sister may not be married after 
the younger. There seems to be a general rule that a man should marry a 
Avomau of liis own generation, and I can find no case of the marriage of auntsi 
■or nieces being permitted except in castes of Telugu origin. 

IG-l. The social rule by wliich a woman should be married to a man who is 

either her equal or her superior in rank is one 

Hyrrnr.Asir. Ji j. • • ^ a . • -i . 

that IS common m many countries and seems to 
be based partly on a feeling of racial or communal jealousy and pai-tly 
■on the consideration that, on her marriage, a ivoman usually enters the 
community of her husband and is lost to her omi family and group. A 
King Cophetua suffers no loss of dignity or rank in raising a beggar maid 
to be his consort, though the alliance may be objected to on the score of public 
couA'cnicnce, but if a Hapsbm-g princess demeans her rank by allying herself 
with a commoner of inferior degree an international scandal ensues and her 
family repudiates the union. "Where pride of race is involved the shock to the 
natural sensibilities of such a mesalliance is much more severe. Under the 
conditions of Indian society the wife passes into the group or farnily or clan of 
the husband and shares his rank whatever it may be, and it becomes aU the 
more important that family pride and jealousy should not suffer by the descent 
of one of the Avomcn of the community by marriage into a lower social order. 
Thus a Bajput of one of the ruling houses might choose Avives from the social 
groups beneath his, but would jealously guard the AA'omen of his own family 
from any alliance with an inferior in rank. 

This feeling permeates all ranks of the Indian social system. Every 
father seeks a family of good social rank for the marriage of his daughter, and 
in the higher castes such as Brahman, Bajput, Bania and some of the castes 
which imitate the Bajput customs {e.g., Dangis and Lodhis) high prices are paid 
for a bridegroom of good position within the caste. Thus though no man' can 
rise in the social scale merely by making a good marriage, a family can obtain 
a vicarious distinction by marrying one of their women into a group which, by 
reason of wealth, the acquisition of laud, pinity of lineage or any other social 
advantage, has a recognised superiority of rank within the endogamous group. 
Now if, as often happens, a section of an endogamous group arrogates to itself 
•a superior social position, the first step AAmuld often be the refusal of the group 
to give its Avomen in marriage to the others. At the same time it might still 
be convenient to accept Avives from the ranks of the lower groups, especially 
under the condition that they are AreU dowered. This system of hyjoergamy, 
as it has been called, between Iaau allied groups of the same caste is not uncom- 
mon in the Central ProAunces, especially among those groups Avho are derived 
from twice-born ’ancestors. Thus the Nahonia, Bhadonia and Nadia sub- 
sections of the Hangi caste claim Bajput descent, and practise hypergamy with 
the rest of the caste. In the Maratha portion of the ProAunces the Marathas, 
who are clearly derived from Kunbis, Avill often intermarry Avith Kunbis, 
but the higher Maratha families will not give their daughters to Kunbis. 
Similar customs jArevail among some of the sections of the Hhimars of 
Bhandara, and among the Murhas in Jubbulpore and the Kols of the north of 
the Province. Though it is not always easy to obtain definite instances of this 
inter-group hypergamy, it is probable that the practice is common at some 
period among most tribes and castes who are rising in sta'tus, and that .this 
form of hypergamy between, two allied groups' usually precedes and forms, as it 
Avere, a half-Avay house towards complete fission. A similar practice is 
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sometimes adopted, Ibetween two completely endogamous groups. which have been 
thrown together hy similarity of occupation or residence, and this would appear 
to be the case in Saugor, where the Kanaujia Brahmans consider themselves- 
superior to the local Jijhotia Brahmans and refuse their women to them, 
though they will marry Jijhotia wives. 

166. As has already been pointed out the restriction on marriage which the 
system- of hypergamy creates, precludes the possibility of a man directly^ 
bettering his social positi 9 n by marrying into a family of superior rank. At 
the same time such a marriage may sometime set the seal of recognition on the 
pretensions of an ambitious wooer. A good instance of this is found among^- 
the Kawars of Cbhattisgarh. By way of separating themselves from the 
common herd the Zamindars and richer landholders have formed themselves 
into an aristocratic and hypergamous group and call themselves Tawars instead 
of Kawars. Ko common Kawar could marry a Tawar girl, and so jealous are 
the Tawar families of the privilege of alliance with their women that old 
maids are common in many of the best families ; but it is possible for a Kawar 
with the necessary qualifications of wealth and status to obtain a written sanad 
from the community of Tawars to the effect that he is a Tawar. He would 
then be allowed to marry into one of these jealously guarded Tawar families.. 
In this case the idea is probably an imitation of the Bajput practice by a 
community who have acq-uired the dignity and title of large hereditary land- 
holders ; but their pretensions are a subject of mirth, alike to the pure Eajput' 
families whom they ape and to the Kawar families whom they affect to 
despise. 

166. We may briefly consider the effect upon the manlage market of the- 
ideas regarding the marriage of women which are imphed in hypergamy. It is 
clear that while there is probably a demand for women of the lower ranks 
as wives for their equals and superiors, there must be a diminishing supply of 
possible husbands for the women of the higher ranks. The fact that women are 
more plentiful than men in the lower ranks of the social scale may be either a 
natural cause or an artificial effect of the hypergamous instinct— it is extremely 
difficult to determine which ; but, while in the lower ranks of society a father- 
is able to make a profit out of the marriage of his daughters, in the twice-born 
castes and their imitators {e.g., Dangis), on the other hand, where eligible 
husbands are scarce, a bridegroom price is common. It is probable that 
this difference, due to the adjustment of the marriage consideration to demand 
and supply, not only distinguishes the higher castes from the lower but obtains 
in the various social grades in each’ endogamous group. While the taking, 
of a bride price is forbidden in the twice-born castes there are means of evading 
the rule by a judicious discretion in the value of presents to the bride’s relations,, 
or by an arrangement of the expenses of the marriage. On the other hand 
among the Kunbis the bride price is customary in the ordinary ranks .of 
the caste, and owing to the prevalence of polygamy large prices are given for 
eligible girls ; but Kunbi families in the higher ranks will sometimes pay 
heavy sums for alliance through their daughters with good Maratha families. 

In a society where every dominant phase of thought is bolstered up by 
judicious fictions and crystallised in the formality of ritual, it may be of 
interest to trace the reflection of the institution of hypergamy in the ceremonial 
attitude towards marriage. Throughout the negotiations and ceremonies 
connected with a Hindu marriage the bridegroom and his family take the 
superior, and the bride and her family the inferior place. This attitude is 
recognised by the parties whatever their respective social position ordinarily 
be, and is, I am told, sometimes pressed by the bridegroom’s family in a manner 
that would appear to be absolutely bruffil. As the ceremony takes place in the 
house of the bride’s family, opportunities are not wanting for aggression in the- 
open criticism of the hospitality of the family and their economic arrangements. 
In the ceremony itself the father of the bride has to wash or, at least, touch 
the feet of the bjidegroom, of his father, brother and other relations, and at the 
Sabha ceremony at the end of the wedding the pandits of the bride have to 
yield precedence to the pandits of the bridegroom. The phrase “ I am one. 
of the girl’s party ” is held sufficiently to excuse the toleration of almost any 
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indic:nifT. A good illiistmtion of i]iis feeling -ndiicli exists betn'een the families 
of (iic bridegroom and of Ihe bride is to be found in the attitude of the Tameras 
towards tlic custom of a//fn sanla which is mentioned in paragraph 175 below. 

107. A]\arf from llic actual ceremonies of marriage we bare junbablj in the 
Uindu doctrine of Icamjadau a jirinciplc which is intimately connected with the 
idea of liypergainy. It is the duty of the father to give his daughter freely, a 
virgin, to an elected husband, lie is the suppliant, and wliilc he acquires merit 
on the one liand from duly performing this duty, any derelietion of it is followed 
by religio\is chastisement and social degradation. That this attitude towards 
women is superficially a more elevated .one than the idea of exploiting a daughter 
for profit c^m hardly he denied, but at the same time it would be interesting to 
trace the origin of so exceedingly artificial a doctrine. It may at least be noticed 
that it is essentially in tlu' interests of the men of the ruling classes, since it 
opens the whole of the marriage inarbct to them free, while any difficulty which 
they may find in connection with the suitable disposal of the women of their 
own families would be met ])arlly by the ])rohil)ition of the remarriage of widows 
and partly by the recognised })ractice of female infanticide. 

IGS. The Hindu cu.-tom of the marriage of girls before adolescence laid 
i.vrjiN- yw'-nrr. dowu ill tlic Shastras and insisted upon with all 

■ ’ ■ the weight of Brahmanical influence is observed 

more or loss throughout the Hindu castes of the Provinces. Among the 
lower castes the occasional difficulty of obtaining a husband for a girl before 
she reaches puberty is nud by marrying her to an arrow or a tree. Sometimes 
a nominal ceremony is performed with an old man which enables the girl 
to be ranhefl as a widow and married as such, since the practice of divorce, 
formal and informal, is fnicly recognised in the lower stages of the community. 
Infant marriage is not, so far as can be inferred from the present practices, an 
indigenous custom among the tribes, but has sometimes been adopted by those 
of them who have been brought into contact with Hindu ideas and arc attempt- 
ing by adoptiiur Hindu customs to raise their status. The impure castes and 
the lower cultivating and labouring castes, which are largely aboriginal in origin 
but have settled in the oj)en country, mostly profe.ss the Hindu custom of infant 
marriage, but allow considerable license. Thus the Mabars, Cbadars, Katias, 
Balabis usually marry their girls before pubcriy, as do the Satnami Cbamars of 
Chbattisgarh, but in none of these cases is (be practice universal, nor is it always 
ncccss:iry that a girl wlio remains unmarried at the age of 12 should go through 
any formal marriage ceremony. In most castes, however, as in many tribes 
where adult marriage is ])Crmi((cd, there arc certain sub-sections which follow 
closely (be Hindu rule and ;ielueve a superiority of status thereby. Among 
the artisan classes, .Lobar, Barbai, Ivnsera, Ko.vhta, Tamcra, etc., who are brought 
more into contact with the higher cjistcs and in many cases live in toAvus mid 
large villages, infant marriage is -practically universal ; of all classes it may 
he said that tlic practice is more closely adhered to in the more advanced por- 
tions of the country, the Nerhudda and !Haratha Plain, where the influence of 
the higher castes is stronger. Amongst (hose who practise child marriage, the 
age of marriage is earlier in the iMaratha country than in the north. 
The !Hara(has themselves marry their gilds early, borrowing the custom from 
the Kunhis, among whom maiTiagcs are said to be frequently arranged before 
the hirth of (he children whose union is in contemplation ; the vermilion mark, - 
which is the sign of marriage, being placed upon the pregnant mother so that 
the bond may he considered irrevocable. In such cases a formal marriage would 
subsequently take place but ivould be j)crformcd as early as possible. A similar 
custom is said to exist among the Halims and Tclis of Eaipur and the Bhoyars 
of Chhindwara. 

1G9. It has been said that the age of marriage varies inversely with the 
status of the caste. But this statement requires considerable modification. 
On the one hand Brahmans' and other educated castes are apt now to 
postpone the marriages of their daughters as long as possible, partly because 
they realise the unsuitability of early marriages, partly in order that they may 
have as long an opportunity as possible for the selection of a husband, and 
partly in consonance with the growing practice of postponing the mav^'rge of 
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boys till they have finished their education. On the other hand the higher 
seetions in some of the loAver castes and tribes are apt, in this and in other 
/matters, to display their superiority by adopting an exaggerated form of the 
custom. Thus the Hindu Banjaras marry their girls very young as also do the 
Tawar seetion qf the Kawar tribe and the Chaulchutia section of Dlian-wars, 
and similarly the Hathor Telis of Mandla, the Mochis of the north of the 
Provinee, and other groups which are raising their status. If we turn to the 
statisties given in subsidiary table appended to this chapter we find that 
among the 14 principal castes who have the largest proportion of married girls 
between 5 and 12, Avhile the list is lieaded by agricultural and artisan castes of 
fairly good standing such as Kunbi, Mali, Barhai, Sonar and Koshta, such 
low castes as Dhobi and Ghamar are also included. The tAvice-born castes of 
Rajput and Bania do not occupy a high position and the number of Brahman 
girls who are married at so early an age is comparatively few, amounting to only 
161. Among those castes avIio usually marry their girls before puberty the 
practice of polygamy seems to have a direct influence on the age at Avhich girls 
are married. It has been pointed out that polygamy is specially practised by the 
castes employed in spade cultivation, since female labour is in demand for this 
occupation and a wife is a cheap labourer. We accordingly find polygamy freely 
practised by Kaclihis, Malis and Bhoyars who pay liigh prices for girls in 
marriage, with the consequence that fathers are eager to dispose of then 
■daughters as soon as they get a good offer and that in all these castes very early 
marriage is prevalent. Similarly in certain artisan castes Avhere female labour 
is valuable, polygamy and early infant marriage is usual. The Koshtas are 
specially polygamous and not infrequently sell and mortgage their wives, while 
the Kacheras are notorious for the way they exploit their daughters for profit, 
practically the whole of the retail Wsiness of bangle selling being done by 
women. Other similar instances of the influence of the demand for wives on 
the time of marriage are to be found among the Telis, Sonars, etc. It is worth 
noticing that the fact that there is a demand for Avomen in a caste does not 
necessarily mean that women are scarce as compared with other castes. In 
almo^ all the castes mentioned the number of women exceeds the number of 
men, though this may of course not always have been the case. 

170. The practice of infant marriage would seem to have had its origin in 
the increasing demand for Avomen’s labour as life changed from nomadic to more 
settled conditions, together with the growing sense of individual 2 n’operty and 
the altered view of the joosition of woman which accompanied the development 
of the patriarchal system. So far as these provinces are concerned it may be 
said that there is no evidence that the j)ractice was indigenous, since the custom 
•does not obtain among any of those tribes which appear to be the earliest and 
most aboriginal inhabitants of the country. The nature of the climate and the 
conditions of primitive life Avould tend to bring the sexes together at the earliest 
possible ojAportunity, and the tolerance of prenuptial license is jirobably a mere 
recognition of this fact by an unsettled people who had not been able to evolve 
any way of meeting it, had not lost their respect for woman’s choice nor adopted 
the man-made' ideal of female chastity. In the early days of family life an 
adult daughter Avas doubtless an asset both for her labour at home and for her 
value as a wife ; but any attemjrt to realise her value in the latter capacity by 
anything in the nature of a contract between the father and the wooer would 
be liable to be defeated by the cajirice of the girl who, in the conditions of a 
primitive life, VA^as practically independent as soon as she found her mate. At 
the same time the same conditions of life which rendered the girl independent 
■of her parents made extremely hazardous ' any contract for her disposal which 
deferred delivery of the goods to a future date. Under the conditions of a more 
settled life, where family and social life developed and the commiinity grew in 
number, the realization of his property in his daughter was jDossible to a father 
2 )rovided he could get over the difficulty of her assent. Even AAffiere infant 
marriage is not in vogue infant betrothal is not uncoinmon, and the Korkus in 
their more permanent settlements in the Hoshangabad district have no less than 
three betrothal ceremonies before the girl reaches puberty. A custom of early 
betrothal might easily develop into a custom of early marriage which fru’ther 
■enhances the irrevocability of the contract, and, both because the whole system 
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rests on a denial of tlie liberty of choice to either party and in order to avoid 
great discrepancy in age, the early marriage of boys would be a natural con- 
comitant of female infant marriage. Infant marriage is not confined to India,, 
and may have been a phase in the social system of many communities. It 
probably arose in India at the time when, under settled conditions of life, the 
reaction against matriarchal institutions was specially strong, and social arrange- 
ments, under a strong and crafty priesthood, were being reorganised on a 
footing which reduced women to a position of complete social inferiority. 

171. The opinion is now fairly generally held among anthropologists that 

the patriarchal form of society, in which social 
relations pivoted on man, marriage was usually 
polygamous and woman was in entire subiection, was preceded by a 
period in which complete promiscuity had evolved into a more regularised 
system of group marriage and polyandry. Woman as mother was then the 
only permanent and central element in the trinity of man, woman and offspring 
and fatherhood being a vague factor either not understood at all or at any rate 
completely indeterminate, all family continuity and succession was through the 
woman. A feature of such a state of society would be a large measure of 
sexual license, to which the growth of family life and marital jealousy was 
later to place bounds. That such a social condition existed among the early 
Aryan races in Europe and Asia there is fast accumulating evidence to prove, 
and it seems likely that a similar social arrangement must in all cases have 
preceded the age of the ascendancy of man. Of mother-right in the sense of 
transmission of property through the mother, there is, as far as I can ascertain,, 
no trace in the Central Provinces and Berar. In all castes and tribes the wife 
enters the clan and group of her husband, and the children belong to the 
father’s clan and in the event of his death while they are young come under 
the authority of his family. Mother-right depended upon the impossibility of 
identifying the father of a child at a time when sexual relations were 
promiscuous or polyandrous. Although promiscuity and polyandry have been 
throughout these Provinces superseded by the institutions of individual marriage 
and monoandry, the relations between the sexes in the tribes are of the loosest 
description, and the same condition obtains in the lower castes, e.g., the Chamars, 
and especially in the Ghhattisgarh country. Though under such conditions 
the facts of paternity must often be exceedingly doubtful, the fiction of the 
husband’s fatherhood is maintained at any rate for purposes of succession, 
while in the case of a child being born to an unmarried girl, as must frequently 
happen under the conditions of pre-nuptial license obtaining in the tribes, either 
the putative father marries the girl or, if another marriage can be arranged, the 
husband adopts the child. 

The important position occupied by the mama, mother’s brother, at 
weddings and other ceremonies is generally supposed to be a relic of the 
matriarchate, as in any system by which inheritance was through women a 
man’s sister’s son would ordinarily be his heir. The rights of the mama are 
generally recognised in the southern and Maratha portion of the Provinces 
and have been dealt with in paragraph 163 under the note dealing with 
relationships, but the only institution which seems to be a real relic of 
the matriarchate proper is the fact that in some castes the leading part 
in the funeral ceremonies of the maternal uncle is taken by the sister’s son. 


172. Polyandry, or the association of a woman with several men who 
poKAitDEY. recognised as her husbands, has two main 

forms, namely (1) matriarchal polyandry, where 
a woman associates with several men who are recognised to be her- 
husbands and to have as against others the right of access to her, and (21 
fraternal polyandry, where one woman is the common wife of several brothers. 

Matriarchal polyandry is usually associated with the age of mother- 
light and, as an institution, has left few remains in these Provinces. The 
pre-nuptial license which is recognised and tolerated among the tribes, and 
the generally easy and loose relations between the sexes in the tribes and 
in the lower castes of Ghhattisgarh may perhaps be a survival of the attitude- 
towards women underlying the earlier condition of matriarchal polyandry, ich 
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owing to tile indolent disposition of tlie men, tlie absence of any strong feelino* 
of marital jealousy, and the low standard of living and of wealth had not been 
entirely superseded by the patriarchal family system. Nearly allied in spirit 
with this pre-nuptial communism is the survival of the old sex festivals among 
the lower castes and tribes, which were usually accompanied by sexual orgies 
wherein all social restraints were for the time being abrogated and promiscuous 
sexual license permitted. These periodic Saturnalia probably date from a 
time previous to the evolution of the patriarchal attitude towards woman, and 
celebrate the dim memory of a more widespread sexual communism. 

173. Praternal polyandry seems to mark a stage of progress from group mar- 
riage to individual marriage and the recognition of the family. It is said that 
the custom still survives among the Khonds of the Oriya country, among 
whom the younger brother has access to the elder brother’s w’’iEe until he himself 
marries. The Gujars are said to retain this custom in North India, but there is 
no trace of it now in the Gujar communities of the Central Provinces. Although 
there seems to be only one case (that of the Khonds) in which tbe rights of the 
dewar (husband’s younger brother) are still permitted and enforced, the exist- 
ence of such rights is clearly recognised, both in Aryan and non-Aryan groups, 
in the peculiar part assigned to the younger brother at the marriage of the elder. 
Thus among Oraons there is a ceremony in which the girl at her marriage 
repudiates the rights over her of her dewar, who guides the hand of bis elder 
brother in putting on the bride the vermilion mark of the blood covenant. 
Among the Halbas of Cbhattisgarh, the dewar embraces the girl formally at 
the marriage ceremony, and the same ceremony obtains among so distant 
a tribe as the Korkus of Betul. In many tribes the demur's rights are 
formally bought off by a present at the wedding, consisting of money or cloth. 
In most castes the dewar is addressed in the plural number and the' epithets 
ji and ho are used, and not the more familiar re W'hich expresses fraternal 
relation. Like her husband he addresses his brother’s wife in the singular, 
and may use familiar and even indecent epithets. On certain ceremonial 
occasions which demand the rite of knotting the cloths of husband and wife 
together, the deioar may represent his brother in the latter’s absence. 
Even in the Brahman ceremonial there is still a trace of the old form 
of marriage where one woman is common to several brothers, as at one point in 
the ceremouy the bride is adjured by her husband to be kind “ to me 
and my brothers, your husbands.”* Another interesting survival is a birth 
ceremony among the Kirs, a cultivating caste of Hoshangabad, in which 
at birth tbe younger brother of the husband catches hold of the mother’s skirt 
and has to have his rights on the child bought out by a present of a few pice. 
Yet another survival is a ceremony common in Telugu castes and performed 
on the 9th month of a wife’s pregnancy, at which her husband’s younger 
brother blows through a reed flute into her right ear — clearly a symbol of 
impregnation, the right side being favourable to the birth of a boy. 

174. Closely allied to these ceremonial survivals of fraternal polyandry is 
tbe “ Icidrate,” a term borrowed from Jewish sociology and used for the custom 
by which, on the death of tbe elder brother, a younger brother took the nddow 
to niCe. The levimte is still common in India especially in the south, and it 
seems to be permitted by practically every caste of the Central Provinces in 
which widows re-mariy. I have been unable to discover any case in which it 
is actually compulsory, though in most of the lower castes of the south of the 
Provinces and the ^laratba country, e.g., Telis, Chamars, Koshtis, Kunbis, 
etc., it is usual, and in many cases, the deceased husband’s younger brother has 
to be compensated by a present of money or cloth if the widow marry any one 
else. Among the Hindustani castes of the north of the Provinces the custom is 
Ics^; marked and a widow has usually full liberfy to marry whom she likes in the 
ca>^tc, but here again custom varies and largely depends on tbe demand and 
supply of women. Thus while the levirate is actually prohibited in the Balahi 
ca‘;tc of Aveavers, it is permitted among Lodhis, Kirai’s and most other castes 
arid is common among Kachhisand Malis, among wliom women’s labour is greatly 
in demand ; so among Banjarasiii.ssaid that a rvidoAV is seldom allowed to go out 
of the family and is ahvays married by one of her late husband’s brothers or 
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'Cousins, and may be married even by bis elder brother, the only instance 
wbicb I can find of this very rare , extension. The levirate is also common 
-among the lower Muhammadan castes, the Manihars, Bhainas, Kunjras, etc., 
who largely follow Hindu customs. 

The relations between a man and his hhauji (elder brother’s wife) 
are thus apparently always tinged with a familiarity almost verging on license, 
and are not unfrequently the subject of scandal and gossip. This is well ' 
illustrated in the story of the origin of the Gonds embodied in the Song 
of Lingo where his elder brothers’ wives tempt Lingo unsuccessfully, and in 
many popular sayings, such as “ Bhauji Id thailia, dewar sarafi hare ” or that 
an improper sight or story is “only fit for a dewar and Bhaioji to see or 
hear.” 

In marked contrast is the stern taboo which exists between a woman and 
her jetli (husband’s elder brother). The subject is dealt with more fully in 
paragraph 195. It seems probable that where fraternal polyandry was a stage 
between motber-right and the complete social ascendancy of man in the patri- 
archal era, a still fm’ther step in the same direction would be the recognition 
of the “ eldership ” of the oldest brother, who would probably be the acknow- 
ledged head of the family before the evolution of the position of the partiarch or 
father of the family. This superiority of the elder brother (and perhaps at 
the same time of the elder sister, where a group of brothers married a group 
of sisters) would gradually give him a special position, and while he and the 
•common wife still represented everything that was held in common by all the 
brothers, it was convenient, in view of the disparity in age and the ambitions of 
the younger brothers, that to the latter should be allotted certain individual pro- 
perty, including women, irhich was withdrawn from the common stock and held 
.sacrosanct. Thus in the revolt of the younger brother may perhaps be traced, 
not indeed the origin of the idea of private property, bnt the strongest impulse 
which assisted and developed that idea, while from this split in the fraternal 
•group arose the later development of the individual family which centred round 
the father. 

175 . Amongst the various forms of marriage which Manu quotes one of the 
BniDE pBioE respectable is that by which a man obtains a 

' ' girl by paying a price for her. No member of a 

twice-born caste would take a bride-price for his daughter, though the rule is 
possibly evaded on occasions by an agreement in connection with the distribu- 
tion of the expenses of the marriage between the two families, or by the gift of 
ceremonial presents, e.g., the chai'i or gift presented by a Bania bridegroom 
to his future mother-in-law. Among all Sudra castes of the Central Provinces, 
however, the acceptance of a bride-price is common, though the more resj)ectable 
families of the higher Sudra castes will not actually exploit their daughters for 
money. The amount of the bride-price varies according to the status and wealth 
of the caste and family, the demand for wives and the eligibility of the girl. 
Among Kunbis it is said that the usual price is iB20, but often large sums, 

■ amounting sometimes to thousands of rupees, are paid for a girl in this and other 
castes, where women are in great demand as wives. The practice of Kacheras in 
thisrespecthasalready been mentioned in paragraph 169. Among lower castes 
■such as Ohamars, Mahars, Dhimars, Dhobis, etc., the bride-price is often a few 
rupees only ; the price falls wherever a girl is, for any moral or material reason, 
•undesirable, while in extreme cases a girl who reaches puberty without her parents 
-being able to arrange a marriage for her is given away for nothing to whoever 
will take her. The bride- price can be avoided by an arrangement of exchange 
of girls between two families called anfa santa which is frequent in many of 
fhe Sudra castes. By such an arrangement a man will give or promise one of 
the girls of his family, for whose marriage he is responsible, in exchange for a 
girl for one of his sons or nephews. As may be imagined this arrangement is 
most frequent in the case of families united by the ties of friendly or neigh- 
bourly feeling. It, however, implies the marriage into the same family of 
“two persons bearing the relationship of brother or sister or some kindred 
relationship, and accordingly is considered objectionable by some of the 
northern castes. 
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Tile reason is apparently connected Tvitli the idea of the necessary 
inferiority of the family of the bride to that of the bridegroom which is alluded 
to in the discussion on hypergamy, and'it is obvious that the arrangement 
would he impossible except between two families of exactly the same social 
standing. Thus the Tameras consider that it is unsuitable to marry a girl into ■ 
a family the head of which has already washed the feet of her father, as he would 
have done when he gave his daughter to her brother. 

Sometimes the bride-price is exacted not in cash but in kind by the 
system of lamjhani) or service, whereby a man who is too, poor to pay what his 
prospective father-in-law demands undertakes, like Jacob, to serve a term of 
years for the girl. This practice is prevalent among the tribes, and it is 
equally common among the castes of the Central Provinces, and specially among 
the lower and poorer castes. It is XJopular wherever a father requires labour 
cheap. The term varies like the bride-price and sometimes is as long as five 
years, and the position of gharjimi is said occasionally to be a hard one, but must 
largely depend on the circumstances. Thus where the girl, whose hand he sues is 
an infant, he has not got it in his power to force the parent’s hand by a prema- 
ture elopement. 


176. The various kinds of marriage ceremony which are practised in these- 

„ ^ Provinces have been fully described in paragraph 

The Mabeiage Ceremokt. , /< -sr -n lu t> a j •a'*'* 

266 et seq. of Mr. Russell s Report, and it is. 
unnecessary to do more than briefly allude to the chief points. Except in 
the tribes and in some few castes (e.g., Kunbis) the proposal comes from the 
father of the bride. In the north of the Provinces the barber is the usual 
intermediary. A betrothal ceremony usually takes place and consists chiefly 
of the interchange of presents between the two families, and sometimes the 
placing of the tilca by the boy on the'girl. The binding portion of the marriage- 
ceremony in the northern districts and Chhattisgarh is the bhanwar ceremony 
in which the pair walk round the bridal pole erected in a mandioa or shed. In., 
the Maratha country this ceremony is not usually performed, and the marriage 
is considered to have been ratified when the sheet suspended between the bride 
and bridegroom is taken away and rice is thrown over them. Among the 
tribes the bhanwar ceremony is usually performed, but the affixing of the vermi-- 
lion mark on the forehead of the bride is the most important ceremony and 
marks her reception into her husband’s clan under the blood covenant. Every- 
where the marriage ceremonies, which sometimes last for a week, contain rites - 
involving the use or at least the presence of the emblems of fertility, grain and 
water, the plough and the pestle ; while not unfrequently the instruments of' 
their occupation or their art, e.g., the packs of the Banjaras and the bow and', 
arrow in the tribes are introduced in the special ceremonies of different castes 
or tribes. How far the customs in vogue are Aryan or Eravidian it is difficult 
to say ; each has borrowed from the other, and the rites symbolising coition,.. 
parturition and fruitfulness which play so large a j)artare probably common to - 
both. It may be hazarded as a suggestion that the whole of the rites con- 
nected with walking round the marriage pole erected in the shed have a phallic • 
origin, and symbolize in a modified and inverted manner the sexual act and the 
associated idea of grinding with pestle and mortar. It is, at least, interesting 
to note that in the ceremony of some of the Chhattisgarh castes a pestle and 
mortar are placed near the marriage pole in the shed; while in some lower - 
castes the pestle is placed in the lap of the bride at the ceremony. Similarly 
the worship of the grinding stone sometimes forms a part of the ceremony of 
marriage, e.g., among Korkus. 

177. There is no doubt that till comparatively recently it was common 

among the tribes for a man, assisted by his- 
friends, to waylay the girl he mtended to marry 
and take her off, overcoming any opposition that might be offered. The- 
custom still survives among some of the remoter tribes, e.g., the Maria 
Gonds. Except perhaps in the wildest part of the country this capture of 
wives has become more or less a nominal matter, which simply confirms the 
previous agreement made between the families of the bridegroom and bride 
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"thus among the Kdlams and other Gonds it is laid down as j)art of the game 
"that if the inan can touch . the girl before she reaches her village she is his. 
In the marriage rites of the Hindu castes symbolic capture is not infrequent. 
Among the Ohamars of Chhattisgarh a mock combat with sticks takes place 
between the parties of the boy and girl respectively. In many of the lower castes 
there is a ceremony called manclwa mania in which the boy, by breaking the 
■toran or festoon of mango leaves on the mandwa or shed, signifies his victory 
-over the bride’s party. Sometimes, e.g., among Telis, Kumbars, Koshtis, Tambolis, 
Mahars, Mangs and other lower castes, his entrance into the shed is resisted by 
the bride’s brother or uncle or mother, who have to be bribed, or he has to go 
and find and captime the girl who has run away and hidden herself. Among the 
Sonars of Betul the bride’s mother ties the bridegroom’s mother to a pole and 
•beats her till she gives a bribe ; this may indicate a temporarily successful 
resistance. Among Oriya castes the bride’s brother unties the marriage knot 
-and gives the bridegroom a blow on the back. In some Marwari weddings the 
boy and girl are given canes to fight one another with. These and a consider- 
-able number of other customs of this sort, all indicating the hostility between 
•the two parties at the wedding and the unavailing resistance of the bride’s 
party, are described in Mr. Russell’s Ethnographic Survey articles. 


178. The subject of widow remarriage has been dealt with by Mr. Russell in 

paragraph 273 et seq. of his Report. It is onlv 

Widow BEirABHiAGE. 

necessary to say here that in all castes except the 
twice-born castes the remarriage of widows is generally permitted. There are, 
however, some exceptions to this rule. The Kayasths prohibit it and those 
sections of lower castes who claim Rajput status, e.g., the nobler Maratba 
families and some of the rulmg families of the aborigines. In addition to 
these there are certain sections of other castes who imitate the customs of the 
twice-bom and forbid it. Instances will be found in tbe passage of Mr, Russell’s 
Report above quoted. The prohibition is usual but not universal among Jains 
while "widows freely marry among aborigines and Christians. Muhammadans 
allow it, but the social reasons for its comparative infrequency in this community 
. are glanced at in paragraph 159 above. Among certain castes of Hindus in 
wliich women are in demand and polygamy is common, e.g., Kunbis, Mails, 
Koshtis, Kacheras and Hhanagars, young widows are often preferred to un- 
married girls and large prices are paid for them. In some Feudatory States and 
.'Zamindaris among the aborigines the Chief or Zamindar has the right of disposal 
of all widows, whom he can either take into his harem, allot to bis followers, or 
. sell for consideration. I am told that not many years ago a public auction of 
widows took place in a certain State, but their disposal is now usually effected 
in a more private manner. 


The ceremony of widow remarriage is very simple and must usually 
be performed at night. It generally includes some ceremony symbolic of the 
• supersession of the rights of tbe deceased husband and tbe changing of clothes 
■and bangles. If a bachelor marries a widow he ixsually has to go through 
previously a form of symbolic marriage with an arrow, a tree or a ring. A 
widow may not marry any one of her own (father’s) gotra or within the degrees 
•that would be prohibited to her as an unmarried girl. She may usually marry 
any member of her husband’s gotra in the same generation as herself except her 
husband’s elder brother. The custom of the levirate has already been dealt 
with in paragraph 174. Unless she remarries in her deceased husband’s family a 
:gu’l- widow often goes back to her parents’ house,- where her second marriage is 
-settled, but if she has children by her first marriage she remains, with them, 
-a part of her deceased husband’s family. 

179. Divorce is permitted to the husband in all castes for adultery on the 

part of his wife or if she be barren. By far 
■ ■ the most usual form of divorce is brought 

about by the wife leaving her husband’s house and going off either to 
her parents’ house, or vdth some other man with whom she has settled to live. 
In such cases the husband is usually satisfied with the return of the marriage 
expenses and the panchayat receives a feast, sanctions the divorce and the new 
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union (if any) wMcIi must lie performed by tbe pdt ceremony. Wbere "women 
are greatly in demand tiiey are correspondingly free to decide with -whom they 
■will live, and in a caste of as Mgb a status as the Jadams of Hoshangabad, an 
endogamous branch of Eajputs, it is said that a woman sometimes has as many 
as nine or ten husbands in the course of her life. Similarly among Kohlis, 
Marars, Koshtis, etc., women are usually pardoned by their husbands for their- 
infidelities and the panchayats prescribe only nominal fines. Still lower ia the 
social scale among the low agricultural and labouring castes, the impure castes ' 
and the tribes, the marriage ties are throughout easily soluble, and in 
Ohhattisgarh women have almost complete liberty to exchange one husband 
for another, the only demand made by the abandoned husband being for the- 
expenses he paid for his marriage. 

180. Among Hindus marriage is prohibited dm-iug the rains from Asarh. 

Peeiods atjspiciotts and Ekadashi to Kartik Ekadashi. This periodis known 

Inadspioious POE maeeiage. as CliaUmnas (four months), during which the 
gods are supposed to go to sleep. The months of Poush and Ohaitra are also- 
considered inauspicious for marriages, and in astrological works it is stated that 
if a girl is given away in marriage in these months she is likely soon to 
become a wid^ow ; but if the Sankranti of Makar * falls in the month of Poush 
and that of Meslia in the month of Chaitra the unluckiness is minimised and 
marriage is possible, though not desuAble. The best months for marriages are 
said to he Magh, Phalgun, Baisakh and Jyestha. The last is, however, in- 
auspicious for the marriages of the jyestha or eldest son or daughter. The 
planets Venus and Jupiter preside over marriages and no marriage can be- 
performed when they are ast or invisible. As this invisibility extends to three 
and a half months, the ast periods combined with the other proscribed periods may 
sometimes operate to prevent the performance of a marriage for almost a whole 
year. Other periods considered inauspicious for marriages are an intercalary 
month, a month drojjped out of calculation or when Jupiter is in conjunction 
with the zodiacal constellation of Leo. Intercalary months occur every three - 
years and are known as malmas (or excreta). In these months all auspicious 
ceremonies are forbidden. The dropping of a month is an event of very rare 
occurrence occurring once in a period of several centuries. It is recorded to- 
have occurred in the Saka year 974 (A.D. 1109) and it is calculated to occur- 
1,116 years after that date, that is in the year 2224 A.D, '' 

Jupiter’s conjimction with Leo is an event of more frequent occurrence, 
as it comes round every twelfth year. This jieriod, which lasts for abput 18- 
months, is called the Singhastha year and is closed not only for marriages but 
other religious and secular acts such as sacred thread ceremonies, pilgrimages, 
the excavation of wells and tanks, the construction of temples, the plantation of 
gardens, etc. The prohibition, however, is limited fco the tract of country lying - 
between the Ganges and the Godavari, and it is thus particularly applicable to 
the Central Provinces and Berar. Parashara, the law-giver, whose authority is. 
considered supreme in the present Kali (hon) age, has also laid down that in 
no countr}’- should marriages be performed when Jupiter is in the sign Makar 
(Capricornus), but neither he nor any other authority has given any reason for 
these prohibitions. The present day astrologers ascribe the prohibition to the 
influence of ceilain planets within certain areas over which tlieyare supposed to 
rule. In tbe country lying between the Ganges and the Godavari the pre- 
siding planet is Jupiter or Guru, who is called the patron of brides as Venus 
or Stiukra is that of bride-grooms. It is therefore necessary that girls should be 
married when Guru can exercise his influence for good. Every twelfth 
year when he enters the Singha rasi (Leo sign), which is specially assigned to 
"the Sim, liis influence is overshadowed by that of the Sun, and when the pre- 
vSiding ])lanct is thus weakened it is deemed inadvisable to perform marriages, as- 
they might easily prove unhappy. It may be observed that as the portion of 
society which observes the Singhastha is that which usually practises infant 
muiTiage, the abstinence from the marriage ceremony during the period lias no- 
ciTect on the Inrth-rate. The reason wliy otlier ceremonies, besides marriage, 
should he barred during the time is that Jupiter is the iiatron of wisdom, learn- 
ing nnd all cnteqirise. Thus a ceremony like the sacred thread, which is an 


A»trxilo-,jiraI dirijjosa dc-ponding on the lunar cycle. 
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'initiation into, tlio study of -wisdom, -would in the period of Jupiter’s -o'eakened 
influence be inauspicious, as -would also be the inception at this time of any 
importfint undertaking. 

The other periods Avben marriages are proliibited are occasions of unusual 
occurrence such as eclipse, comets, thuuder-l)olts, meteors and earth-quakes. 
The prohibition is limited to fire days after the occurrence, but attention is usually 
paid to only the first two phenomena, vh., eclipses and comets, the others not 
being generally considered of much mpeounk 

181. The above arc more or less general rules among Hindus. Some more 
spccia] cases are now sot forth, mostly culled from the Ethnographic Surrey. 
Among Agharias marriages are celebrated during the months of Magh and 
Phalgun and arc held only once in fire or six years when all children for whom 
matches can be arranged arc married off. Tliis custom is economical, as it 
saves expenditure on marriage feasts. Bhoyars marry on the Akshaya Tritiya 
day in Baisakh (April-May) and finish the ceremony off in one day only. 
Kuramwars do the same, but the}* allow three more days in the year, the fifth day 
of both fortnights of Phalgun and the tenth day of the second fortnight of the 
same month. The Manas like the Kuramwars hare four special days for mar- 
riages, the Akshaya Tritiya, the Shira-ratri and a day in each of the months 
of Magh and Phalgun. This rule, however, is not universal among them. 
Among the Kadwa Iv unbis marriages take place once in nine or eleven years. The 
date is fixed by their tutelary goddess Umia T)ebi enshrined in the Baroda State. 
On the Basant Panchmi day the Kadwas after a lapse of nine or eleven years visit 
her shrine and tlnough their priests place at her feet two chits of paper, on one of 
Avhich tlie word “ yes ” is written and on the other “ no.” A child is then asked 
to pick up one of the chits. If the one with ” yes ” is picked up, the priest 
goes out from village to village aimouucin" the permission of the goddess to cele- 
brate marriages, and all children, including infants in arms, are married off, 
irrespective of whether the year is Singhastha or not. In fact this custom is 
so opposed to the ordinary Hindu idea that it is popularly, but erroneously, said 
that Kadwas many in the - Singhastha year alone, owing to the fact that the 
year of their marriage has lately coincided with the Singastha year. The date 
for their marriages is moreover fixed eitlier in the dark fortnignt of Ohaitra or 
the bright fortnight of Baisakh, the first of which periods is usually a closed 
period for ordinary Hindus. The object of this practice is not clear, unless it 
was started by some independent leader to oppose the Brahmanical ritual. 

Those who perform marriages during the rains are few, to wit, Banjaras, 
Hhanagars, Tirmalis and Agarias. The Banjaras are the -ivell-known pack- 
bullock traders and in the open season they are busy nith their trade, so that 
it is convenient for them to celebrate marriages during the rains. The other 
three castes are also nomadic in the open season ; the Hhanagars graze sheep, the 
Tirmalis beg and the Agarias go round making and mending iron implements. 

The Hindu Shastras lay down that there are no restrictions for Such-as in 
connection -with the time of marriages. All malicious influences are counter- 
acted by their performing the marriage at about sunset. The higher caste ' 
Hindus have also a means of escape from the general rule if they desire to 
a-vail themselves of it. At Tii-upati, also known as the Giri of Balaji, in the 
North Arcot district of the Madras Presidency, marriages may be celebrated 
in all seasons and months, this being the only place in India where a privilege 
of this kind is allowed. 


Terms of MelationsJiiiJ. 

182. In the following note an attempt has been made to bring together the 
inf ormation collected from districts and elsewhere on the subject of Terms of 
Belationship on the lines indicated in the Census Commissioner’s Note of the 
31st March 1910. Some attempt has also been made to indicate by reference 
to their derivation which of the terms in use are of most ancient origin but 
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and (Iftcantutin and Siirj-nt and 

, 'J’liero are, however, some terms denolinfr male relatiuii.shijx whioii have originated from 
terms indiealing female rola'ionshiii. Tliese are /i.^en/fi; from rtiiru.: from rmert*, Jifi: 

from JiJi, ttnruloi from itamul, hahtoi from and sar/.v from u:ii (or .tjrr v.duz — marrie*.! to 

a fait). In these terms the formation is not retrnlar as in the ease of those derived from 
male rolationsldps, in whieli the addition of r or ri: gives the term denoting the eorresjnmding 
female rel!ilionnlii[). Thus a i,iZ'rV;’.r (sister’s) hnshand is )iot lahiva but lahnol', similarly a 
Tiiaufi’s (mother’s sister’s) hnshand is viaiifta and not tr.atifa, and so on. It will he noticed that 
in the latter ease the nrdieal term denotes one of the blood relations in the family group, while 
the derived term indienlcs relationship by marriage, 'riicre could not he a 4t:,ir;e( without a 
sister, but tlicre could bo u I'ai'n witliont ati aunt. 'Flius in most eases the terms of relation- 
sbips arising from marriage take their origin from names of relationsbips existing in the 
family group. For most of such rclaliousbips there arc clnssificatory names iu Fnglish but not 
specific names. 

1 So. It doco not appear that there exist any rclnlionships which arc diffcrentiatctl in English 
Riir-VTioxsiiirs nisTixautsniai ix hut not in the vernacular. Eor the somewhat comprehensive 
Esglibii acT sot is VrnxACPwa. ^orm cousin, tlicre does not apjiear to he an exact equivalent 
in vernacular though the conuotation of that word is sometimes cxpi'os.sed by bkai bandh or 
bandhu hut these terms may include a real brother which cousin in linglish excludes. 

ISG. ‘'iVith regard to the classificatory terms in the vemaculav, baba, dada, kal-a, tnavsa, 

bhai, bhalija, bhnneha, dai, inamt, balia, sasar, sas, Jff/t, detcar 
CMssTnc.vronv rciiMs. vc used m Muidi. Some of these together with 

putni/a, meJinna, iatya, and nava arc used in ^lar.ithi, while in the Gondi the prominent word. 

■ of this class is sannemari. Jiaba really' means a father and is derived from the same source as 
haj>, hut it is also used for a fatliev’s father, father’s brother, mother’s sister’s husband, mother’s 
father, husband’s father and wife’s father, while in Telugii and Gondi it also includes father’s 
sister’s child, mother’s brother’s child, and wife’s hrntlier, the Gonds further extending it to 
husband’s brother and sou’s wife’s parents: But in the case of persons of the sumo generation 
the speaker must be younger than the jierson to w'hom the term is applied. Dada is also similar to 
baba. The original connotation being that of father, its use is extended to persons in an elder 
generation such as father’s father, father’s brother, elder brother and all elder cousins, mother’s 
father, wife’s father, son’s wife’s father and, in Gondi and Korku, a wife’s sister’s hnshand. The 
feminine form corresponding to dada is dai or mother, hut the term is also used for an elder 
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sister, father’s brother’s wife, mother’s sister, father’s mother, mother’s mother and husband’s 
hrotbei^s wife. Bidi or jiji means elder sister but it is used also for mother, father’s sister, 
mother’s sister, wife’s sister, husband’s sister, husband’s brother’s wife and wife’s brother’s 
wife when addressing them. Eaia is paternal uncle but it includes father’s cousins. 
BJiai connotes brother but it includes cousins of all classes. So does ba/iin (sister) in respect 
of female relatives. A brother’s son is bliotija, but the term is also used for husband’s brother’s 
child, wife’s brother’s child and sister’s and wife’s sister’s child ; the corresponding word in 
Marathi being pvhii/a which includes all the above relatives together with husband’s sister’s 
son. A sister’s child is bliane) or bliancha in Hindi but the term is also used for relationships 
included in bhatija^ for instance husband’s brother’s child, wife’s brother’s child and husband’s 
brother’s child, especially among the aborigines and the lower castes, and also by Musalmans, 
apparently on account of what is called ‘ anta santa ’ or marriage by exchange. If A married B’s 
sister their issue G would be 5’s bhanej, and if A’s sister is married to B she w'ould regard her 
brother A’s son as her bliatija hut as wife of .B she would bear the same relation to C as her 
husband B does, and thus G would be her bhanej at the same time. It is in this way that a 
bhanej and bhafija would be identical. In Gondi the term which is used for both bliatija and 
bhanja is sannemart. Mama is mother’s brother but is also applied to a father-in-law, 
father’s sister’s husband and mother’s sister’s husband. Mami is' mother’s brother’s wife but 
is sometimes used for mother-in-law or father’s sister. Balm is younger brother’s wife but is 
also son’s and grandson’s wife. Sasur is a father-in-law. The husband’s father is 'the wife’s 
sasuT and vice versa. All cousins of the husband’s- father are again sasur of the wife and those 
of the wife’s father are sasur of the husband. The husband’s elder brother is also a kind of 
sasur, called jeth-sasnr or derh-sasur, meaning sasur. In the same category stands the sas, 
mother-in-law. A wifei’s elder sister is called jeth-sas or derh-sas or 1| sas. Jeth and deioar are 
the husband’s elder arid younger brothers respectively and all his cousins stand in the same 
position according to their ages. Their children carry the distinction to the next generation, 
a jeth’s son being ajithant and the son of a deioar a dewaraut. Their wives are rilso differen- 
tiated by the name oi jithani and dewaraiii. The sala, or -wife’s brother, includes all his 
cousins and also gives his name to his other relatives in the same way as jeth or deioar, his 
sister being a sali, his wdfe a sarhaj, his son a sarput * and his daughter sarputin. 

In Marathi a sister’s husband is inelmna, but the term also includes wife’s brother, mother’s 
brother’s son and father’s sister’s son. Tatpa and nana are used like dada for father and elder 
brother. In Marathi a father’s father is also called nana but in Hindi this term is restricted to 
mother’s father. 

187. There are no special words either in Hindi or Marathi for father’s brother’s child, 
Eo TEBXACTJI.AE Woehs ros father’s sister’s child, mother’s brother’s child or mother’s 

Ceetaix EEtATioKSHip. sister’s child. These relationships are indicated by descriptions 

such as chachera bhai, phnphera bhai, mamera bhai, or mausera bhai. In aboriginal languages 
no primitive words seem to exist for a number of relationships and names have been 
adopted fi-otn fhe Aryan vocabulaiy. The most conspicuous example is that of father’s sister’s 
husband for which mamu stands in Gondi, Oraon, Munda, Kharia, Korku and Korwa lan- 
•guages. In Oraon, hlunda and Kharia son’s wife’s parents are called samdlii, which is an 
Aryan word. In Oraon, Kharia and Korwa the word for sister’s child is bhagina, a direct 
denvative from the Sanskrit bhagineya. 

188. In the second volume of his collection of essays issued under the title “ The Chances 

of Death,” Professor Karl Pearson has attempted to revise the 
orthodox derivations of the principal terms of relationships in 

the Heht of the rapidly accumulating evidence that the original basis of Aryan society was matri- 
archaT and not patriarchal, and that the conception of paternity and father-right succeeded that of 
mother-right. He shows that in the root-words expressive of the sexual relations and of reproduc- 
tion we should expect to find the derivation of the terms used for the simplest and earliest relation- 
ships, and that with these primitive notions are associated in the savage mind two of the earliest 
and simplest household operations, the kindling of fire by twisting a stick in a hollow of a block of 
wood and the earliest form of grinding, viz., the ramming or pounding of the pestle in the 
mortar. To follow the Professor into the details of his dissertation is within neither the capa- 
city of the writer nor the scope of this report, but it is at least interesting to notice that in 
'\'e'dic literature the well-known Sanskrit words mafri and pitri are the names of the aranis 
or two pieces of wood which produced fire. Either word in the dual number referred to those 
pieces and we find fire named dioimatri or having two mothers or producers. Mother or matri 
seems then to indicate the producer or creator. In the vernacular the various derivations of 
matri are mala, mai, ma, mahtari and amma. Dai from jai or one who has given birth 
conveys the same sense. The term ai in Marathi may have been taken from the same source 
as Gondi aya, ayo, ya or iya. In the Kolarian and Dravidian languages aya, iyn or inga are 
the general terras for mother, but it is not certain what their original connotation was. 

The ordinary derivation of pitri is from pa' to protect, making the father the protector of 
his family. It is objected to this that it demands a high degree of social development ante- 
cedent to the use of the term for the paternal relation. In the matriarchal period which 
preceded the ascendancy of the father as head of the family, the father would not be dis- 
tinctively recognised, and until he came to take some special part in the family group there 
would not arise a necessity for giving him- a separate name. He would be one of the lovers of 

• Note. — It may te noted tlat in vernacular r andjl are mtercliangeable,'and as a sata is also called a tara it -Krill 
be easily understood bo'' bis put or sou is called sarput. 
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Whether such a line of reasoning justifies the derivation of tlie word 'pitri from 
d creative meaning of the root wa is open to argument, 'but that mlri evCntuallv 


the mother. 

the sexual and creative meaning of the root pa is open to argument, 'but that p« 77 -t eventually 
absorbed the procreative idea may he inferred from the fact tliat the dual pilarau was given 
the meaning of a mother and a father in tho sense of the English use of the word parent. 
The non-sexual aspect- of the position of father is expressed in the vernacular terms 
bapa, baba, and abba, connoting elderliness and. used as equivalents of father. The word sian 
which means simply an elderly person in standard Hindi is stilt used as an equivalent of 
father in Chhattisgarh, till recently a land-locked country where culture has advanced more 
slowly than in other parts of these Provinces and old customs have been conserved. In most 
of the Kolarian and Dravidian languages the word for father is abba, apa and ba. In M.arathi 
the word tatya derived from Sanskrit ial (from tan to propagate) is of the same class as sian 
of Chhattisgarh. This word both in Sanskrit and Marathi is applied to a father as well as to an 
elder brother, and in each case the notion underlying the term is elderliness. Of the same class 
is the Hindi word dan which may be a coiTuption of jau, a progenitor, coiTesponding to the 
Sanskrit januJc, hut it now includes an elder brother like tat. Dada, another' common word 
for father, is connected with dan and is used both for a father and an elder brother, 'i’he 
Hindi equivalents of husband are pati, bharta, bliartar, prablin, swami malik, manns, 
manserua, manai, admi, mankhe, gliarwala, gjiargnsainya, gosainya, sainya, dulba, mard, 
dhani, log, kJiawind, hliasam, lado, daulca. Many of these terms are also used in Marathi, 
other terms being nawara, and in Oriya graliastha and gaita. Excejiting pati and bharta 
all seem to be of recent origin. Tati rs.\\^ bharta are derived from roots {pa and bhar) which 
mean “to protect or support.” The word dhava which means a husband in Sanskrit may 
possibly be an earlier word and may be derived from dim, to kindle (fire). Other equivalents 
either mean man {manns, manserua, manai, manhlic, admi and log), or lord of the house 
{ohanoala, gliargusainya, graliastha), or simply lord {stoami, prabhn, matih, hhawind, khasam, 
dhani) or a bride-groom {diilha, nawara). In Oriya there is an interesting tbrm gaita which 
is apparently derived from Gondi, in which it means a priest or a sacrifice!'. ^I'his word may 
have its own history to tell suggesting a derivation from the jns primrc noctis of the priest. 

Eor wife there are several equivalent terms, the oldest of which appear to be jaya, 
siri, bharya, and kalatra -, jaya, mearing one 'n’ho gives birth, so also stri or one who 
bears children ; bharya is one to be supported and cherished. The word kalatra which some- 
times includes both wife iuid children is also in line with Pearson’s theory, as it also stands for 
pudendum ninliebre. Other terms are meharia, aural, lugai which mean a .woman, joru from 
jora a pair, parani from prani a'human being and so on. 


Turning now to the terms for sou and daughter, the oldest word appears to be suta or 
sunn connected with a I'oot which means to beget. The word putra or puta is sometimes con- 
nected with a religious superstition according to which the son protects his ancestors from a 
hell named ptim, but has probably rightly been derived by Pearson from a root meaning to beget. 
The other vernacular terms are beta, ladka, chhokra, mulga,porga, tura, bal, and in Gondi marri. 

The equivalents for a daughter are the feminine forms of the terms for a son, thus beti, 
ladki, chhokri, mulgi, porgi, tnri, and in Gondi The oldest terms appear to be 

sutd, and duhitd. The latter is usually derived from duh to milk, but tbe idea that the ter- 
minology for daughter awaited the peaceful occupation of a milker of cows has now been 
given up and Mr. Pearson remarks that as the son is the begetter in potentid, so the daughter 
is the suckler, the future mother — a far more primitive concept than that of cow-milking. 
Another equivalent kanya, iiom.kana small, is curiously applied by the Oriyas to a wife. 

189. Having dealt with the most important relationships we may now confine ourselves to 
a consideration of other vernacular words whose origin can be traced. It is to be regretted that 
the materials are not available for tracing the derivation of aboriginal words as these would have 
been even more interesting than the derivatives of Sanskrit which have been repeatedly dealt with 
by, philologists and oriental scholars.* Commencing with brother the vernacular terms are bUai 
or bhau derived from Sanskrit bhrata. The elder brother is usually called bara or motha bhai, both 
the adjectives meaning great, and the younger brother is known as or meaning 

small. The verb from which bhrata is derived is probably bhri to bear and the term bhratarau 
in the dual indicated brother and sister. A sister is bahin or bahini a corruption of bhagini, 
possibly from Sanskrit bhag, which also means pridendum muliebre. Elder and younger ones are 
distinguished by bari and clihoti. In Marathi the elder sister is also balled tayi, a derivative from 
Sanskrit tat and aka, which is allied to the Telega equivalent akka and Gondi taka. Father’s 
brother is chaclia, kaka, tao, dao and chulta or piti, the last being derived from Sanskrit 
pitravya, paternal. A father's brother’s wife is known by the feminine forms of the words 
enumerated above. The Hindi and Marathi equivalents of father’s sister appear to be taken 
from aboriginal languages. Phuphu or phua of Hindi is possibly the same as poye and nd of 
the Alundas, while the Marathi is the same as or of Gondi. In Telugu attamma 
has the same derivation. Tbe father’s sister’s husband derives his name in relation to the 
father's sister, mother’s brother is .derived from Sanskrit matul, which is connected 


* 111 Gondi tho equivalents of son and daughter, pedgal or pedal and pedgi or pedi, may be-oon- 
nected with the word perfa nr -DeircZa which also means pwrfenrfjm muliebre in that language. In Korhu the 
fainer s brother is hhudha as is the mother’s sister’s husband. The word seems to be derived from khzidwa 
to cohabit, and may refer to a time when kindred gi-oup marriage was common. In M unda hudi is a ^rl but 
also means a mortar for grinding. A I-ifA'-Z/an is a daughter and a iotZa-Ziara a son, /mn being the equivalent 
of child. Here again we get the connection between the idea of pounding or grinding in its sexual sense. 


! 
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with matri, mother. Curiously enough this word is common to the Aryan as well as the Kolarian 
and Dravidian languages ; so is'mami the tna?na’s wife, but in Condi it is both mami and aio, 
the latter being the term for father’s sister and the words in Munda and iaclii in Oraon 
stand for both these relationships which were and are still frequently combined in one person. 
Mansi, mother’s sister, is also connected with rna or mother. Her husband, iiiausia, is a 
derivative from mansi. The children of the father’s brother are hliatijc from the Sanskrit 
bhratrija, begotten by a brother. A sister’s son is IJtanja from lliagineya or son of a 
hhagini or sister. A son-in-law is damad, jamai, or jamata, the last being a Sanskrit word 
said to mean “ one who makes a wife." Dr. Macdonnell is of opinion that it means “ one 
who has a mother-in law ’’ the latter relationship having the same baleful distinction in the East 
as in the West. A father’s father is «; a from adya “one in the beginning." This word is 
also used in several languages for mother’s father for which the word nana is specialised. 
It is noteworthy that nana is seldom used for a father’s father. 

Such are some of the more important terms of relationships whose origin can be traced 
or guessed. It may be noted that in certain cases relationships are expressed in the form of 
the reduplicated sounds so dear to children, aud as we have the words papa, mama, baby, in 
English so in vernacular similar formations are laha, kaia, chaclia, mama, pliupliu, hubu, nana, 
lala (husband’s younger brother), dada, didi, jiji, papa (a daughter or sister in Condi) and 
yaya (mother among Kamars of Eaipur) . 

190. In the northern districts it is the special privilege and duty of the phupha (father's 

Eights ajto Obligations op sister’s husband) to serve the bridegroom throughout the 

Eelatives; Uncles. . marriage ceremonv. It is he who ties the marriage coronet 

on the boy’s head, dresses him with the marriage dress and waves a fan which he carries 
with him. For all these services he receives suitable presents and sometimes has the 
right to demand anything he likes, for instance, a cow or buffalo, before he will place the 
marriage coronet on the boy’s head. He is called sawasa which is apparently derived from 
sahoas, or one living with or attending on another. In the absence of a pliupJia, a hajinoi 
or sister’s husband may perfonn these duties. 


The mama (maternal unele)’s duty is to represent and serve tfie bride, but he cannot ask 
for any remuneration, and on the other hand has to make presents from his own pocket both 
to the bride and bridegroom and give a feast to the larat if he can afford it. The mama 
must bow down to his hhanej and hhanejin and wash and touch their feet. The p dap /i a on 
the other hand expects his feet to be touched by the groom whom he serves, though not at 
the marriage time when the bridegroom is regarded as a king and need not bow to anybody 
except the gods.. The functions of the pJmpJia and mama are probably corrected with the ' 
custom of cross cousin marriage {vide para. 163) which was much more common in earlier 
times than it is now when the expansion of the notion of exogamy has superseded the older 
ideas of kindred marriage. The special functions of the marria may even date back to the later 
stages of the time of mother-right. '' 

191. The bride’s" brother-in-law or elder sister’s husband has an important and significant 

SisTEEs AND SiSTEEs’ HvsBANDS duty to perform among the Gonds. In Mandla the bride rides 

AND Aunts. on his back from her own house to that of the bridegroom ; 

in Seoni she is carried on his back round to the bouses of her friends before her marriage, 
J'he custom seems to be an interesting relic of the time when a man or group of men took all 
the sisters to wife and may now indicate at once his assertion and renunciation of his right 
to the girl. 

The bridegroom and bride’s sisters have various duties to perform at marriages. They 
carry the kalasJi or lamp, anoint the bridegroom with turmeric and oil and do other odd 
duties. When the bridegroom comes back to his house bringing with him his bride, his bahnoi 
or sister’s husband and bis other sisters in turn close the curtains of the palki thus preventing 
the couple from coming out, and only open them when they think they^ have each received a 
suitable present. 

In Sarangarh the husband of the elder sister of the bridegroom is supposed to perform 
all the ceremonies at the marriage and to be recouped by , the parents of the bride. The 
bride’s elder sister has to do the same in the bride’s house. At birth the father" s elder sister 
or his father’s sister performs all the ceremonies. The bride’s brother has an important 
part in the marriage ceremonies of the aborigines and Oriya castes. He is usually represented 
as hostile to the bridegroom and among the Oriyas the ceremony known as salavidlia consists 
' in the brother-in-law untying the knots of the clothes of the bride and bridegroom and giving 
him a blow on the back, apparently to show his anger at being deprived of his sister. 

192. Among the Ghasias of Chhattisgarh the duty of putting vermilion on the parting of 

the hair on the bride’s head, a symbol of mixing the blood of 
Eldee Beothee. one family with another, is assigned to the husband’s elder 

brother. In his absence the maternal uncle of the bridegroom performs this duty. In the 
same caste a IhancJia or sister’s son is called in at the time of death to place a few drops of 
Ganges water and some sanctified sweets in the mouth of the dead man and the hhaneJia is duly 
paid for it. 

193. Among the Maria Gonds in Chanda a sister’s son has special duties during the funeral 

rites of his mother’s brother. To him is reserved the duty of 
SisTEE’s Son, applying fire to the pile, a duty reserved to elder sons in other 
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castes, but to a Maria the idea of burning one’s own father is repugnant. Among the -Gonds 
of Mandla a sister’s son feeds the deceased’s family while they are in mourning at his own 
expense, himself working as cook and water-bearer. In the absence of a sister’s son the 
sister herself must do this, and failing her the duty falls on the deceased’s daughter. Among 
Bhoyars the presence of the daughter and her husband is absolutely necessary at the 
shraddha ceremony. 

194. The bride’s brother-in-law {dewarYs duties are to represent her husband on ceremonial 

occasions in his absence, for instance, when it is necessary to 
hear the recitation of Satya Narayan Tci Icatha the ganth or 
knot of clothes may be tied with that .of the deioar and ho may sit with his brother’s wife as 
his brother’s proxy. Among Korkus the bridegroom and his elder brother’s wife are made to 
stand on a blanket and embrace each other seven times. This probably, as Mr. Russell points 
out, typifies the cessation of intercourse with the elder brother’s wife on the dewar being 
married, a relic of the days when fraternal polyandry was in vogue. Besides his duties in 
ceremonial matters the deinar still possesses some very tangible rights in almost all the lower 
castes of the northern districts and the tribes. He is entitled to take his deceased brother’s 
widow as his wife and should the widow-elect take another husband the latter has to compensate 
her brother-in-law. 

The husband’s elder sister is the chief functionary at child-birth and has special duties 
in some of the lower castes in connection with the bestowal of the navel string and the general 
direction of birth ceremonies and the naming of the child. The significance to be attached to 
the fact that these and so many other important functions are performed by women or 
their representatives has been dealt with in para. 197. 

195. There is a saying in Sanskrit that a man should not name himself, his guru, a miser, his 

eldest son or his 'wife. With respect to the last two relatives 
ABoo ON EtATioNs. morc or less universally observed and has been 

extended to a number of other relatives such as husband, husband’s parents, husband’s elder 
brother and younger brother’s wife. In Chhattisgarli a wife may not name her husband’s 
maternal uncle. A father may not name his eldest son’s wufe. ^ In Nimar among Balahis an 
elder sister’s husband may not be named by her brothers. A peculiarly strong taboo is laid 
upon the jeth (husband’s elder brother) nnA. hhaihan (younger brother’s wife). They must 
not even by mistake touch one another or one another’s clothes, nor sit together. A woman 
may not clean the pots in which her jeth has eaten. If thi’ough oversight any of the above 
restrictions are broken a purification ceremony would be necessary, which may consist in giving 
a present to a Brahman or extend to giving a feast to the caste in expiation of -what is regarded 
as the commission of a sin. Similarly marriage between a jeth and hhaihau is strongly 
denounced and is not known to exist in any but the Banjara caste. 

This taboo between the jeth and hhaihau is the converse of the proverbially equivocal 
relations that exist between the elder brother’s wife and her deioars (husband’s younger 
brothers), dating from the time when fraternal polyandry was common. This peculiar reverence 
held by the jeth seems to correspond with the position occupied by the elder sister in the eyes 
of the younger sister’s husband and to date from a time when polyandry was undermined by 
the rights of primogeniture {yide para. 174). ' 

196. 8ala is an opprobrious and offensive epithet and the same is more or less the case with 

„ the term sasur or father-in-law. A man’s sola is his inferior 

OppbobbiousTeews OP relationship. sentiment underlying hypergamy {mde 

para. 166), but it is probable that the special use of these terms is intended to imply improper 
relations between the speaker and the sister or daughter of the man so addressed. The corre- 
sponding feminine terms of these, viz., salt and sasjiri are also used opprobriously. Khasam, 
used for husband, carries a susiiicion of opprobrium with it. B alinoi zmA. damad (sister’s and 
daughter’s husbands) are used as terms of abuse in respect of a third person. “ Is he your 
hahnoi or damad ” is equivalent to saying, are yon his sala or sastirt The words tura and 
Uiria for boy and girl also imply inferiority and are not used except with evil intention. 


JSirtU Customs. 

197. A special effort was made to get together as much information as 
, „ possible on the suhiect of Birth Customs. A fairly 

extensive account of existing customs is already 
available, scattered over the District Gazetteers and the Ethnographical articles 
now being brought out by Mr. Russell, from which, perhaps, the majority of 
illustrations have been drawn. In addition to this, Deputy Commissioners were 
good enough to institute special enquiries on lines given them, and I received a 
considerable number of reports. The treatment of the woman and child during 
and after child-birth is almost invariably based on two well-known principles 
of magic, the sympathetic and the contagious-principles which appear to govern 
the attitude of the primitive mind towards, everything not immediately com- 
prehensible. The fundamental idea seems to he that anything strange or 
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almormal in the course of life places the person or persons connected "vrith it in 
a state which may be described as either pollution or sanctity, the two ideas 
being indistinguishable in the priinitiTe mind and merged in the notion of 
“ taboo.” While a person is in this condition of taboo he or she is particularly 
susceptible to the influence and attack of spirits, and is therefore in a state 
which is dangerous both to himself and others. 

Magic is the means by which the spiritual evils surrounding a person 
(especiafly when he is in taboo) can be averted, and the spiritual influences 
winch are inherent in all natural phenomena can be compelled for good or evil. 
The principal ideas underlying magical art are twofold. Imitative, or sym- 
pathetic, magic is based on the idea that where some natural condition or 
phenomenon is known habitually to produce a certain effect or to possess a 
certain quality or chai'acteristic, it is possible by associating this condition or 
phenomenon with the subject to produce in the subject this effect or charac- 
teristic — e.g., a pregnant woman must not go near a mare or her time of delivery 
may he postponed since a mare is twelve months in foal. The other chief 
principle of magic is the “ contagious principle,” which is based oh the idea 
that things that have been in contact with a person or animal retain part 
of the individuality and characteristics of that person or animal and can be used 
either as means whereby these characteristics may be imparted to others or 
whereby the person from whom they were taken may be benefited or harmed — 
e.g., a barren woman will procure and wear a piece of the cloth of a woman 
who has had a son in order that she may acquire the fecundity of the other 
woman. Hair, teeth, blood, etc., are all largely used in this form of magic 
and are therefore usually carefully disposed of in order that they may not be 
at the disposal of evil-minded persons. Other common forms of magic are the 
arts of divining and the use of human media in communication with spirits, 
while spells and amulets are innumerable and are used as specifics against 
almost all forms of disease. 


Nearly all the customs in the Central Provinces seem to be explicable 
with reference to this idea of magic, nor does there seem to be any great variety 
between the customs of the ordinary Hindu castes and those of the aborigines. 
Child-birth is essentially the domain of woman, and it is probable that many 
of the fundamental customs originated in an age when religious ceremonial 
was chiefly associated with the ideas of fertility and the generative principle 
and was largely administered by woman. In child-birth the father’s sister 
seems to have special functions to perform and may in older times have been 
the chief priestess of the primitive rites. At any rate where the customs of 
cousin marriage is in force she has a special interest in the child as the probable 
mate of her own offspring. 

It is now almost invariably the magician {B hag at) or the priest of 
the indigenous gods {Blmmka) who is called in to deal with cases connected 
with child-birth, though with its great flexibility Hinduism has been able to 
take over a part of the ceremonial and has elaborated rites for inauspicious 
births, etc., which are directed by Brahmans. A good instance of this 
blending of religion and magic is the Gao-prasav shanti ceremony, which is 
based on sympathetic magic but is able to introduce the feeling most prominent 
in Hinduism, the veneration for the cow. Out of the vast material I have 
selected only those customs which seem to .b^ most typical and illustrative of 
the underlying principles. It need hardly be pointed out what an enormous 
influence the insanitary treatment of the mother and child has upon the 
mortality of children and of women in the reproductive age. 


198. The chief puberty ceremonies are those in connection with a girl’s first menstruation. 

On its first appearance a Brahman is called and the girl (in 
PtTBEBTr Cebemosies. higher Hindu castes) is not allowed to sit down till he bids 

her. If the menstruation begins on the 4th, 9th, 14th or 15th days of the rrionth or a Sunday 
or Tuesday it is considered inauspicious and special mantras are said in propitiation of the un- 
favourable stars. During the period of menstruation a woman is in a slate of taboo. She 
may not touch anybody, draw water or sleep on a cot made of cotton thread. In some cases 
the members of the house do not plough the fields or sow seed during this time. This state 
of semi-seclusion lasts for a j)eriod which r.aries in different castes between 5 to 11 day.f 
but is usually 5 or 7 days. .In certain tribes— e.^., Dhanwars, Biujhwars and Halbas — she has 
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to retire to a specially prepared lint outside the vinaj^e where food is brought to her every dav 
hr her family who la}' it outside the house and avoid seeing her face or touching the hut. 
Among the Bhoyars a house usually has two doors, one of which is used only by menstruous 
women who must creep in and out and avoid polluting the thatch of the roof by their touch. 
Towards the end of the menstruous period the girl rubs oil over her body, bathes, washes 
her head and puts on clean clothes. The clothes stained with blood must be buried or the 
girl may be barren. 

In the Hindu castes in which infant marriage is observed the occurrence of the signs of 
puberty is usually the signal for the performance of the ceremonies which hand over the girl 
to her husband. The husband is sent for and in higher castes a ceremony called Ritu shanti 
is performed, which includes special mantras and a fire sacrifice. Then the Garhhadhan cere- 
mony is performed and the girl goes with her husband to his house. The Gauna or going away 
ceremony is specially common in the north of the Province and includes various , rites mostly, 
directed towards feidility — e.g., the pair are seated together, water is poured over them and 
offerings are made to the girl by five married v/omen who each places a fruit (almond, betel- 
nut, lime, date and cocoanut) in her lap. In other cases rice, juari and wheat and other edible 
grains and fruits are poured into the girPs lap to make 'her fertile. The ceremom- generally 
includes the exchange of presents between the families and the sacrifice of a goat or chicken 
in the lower castes. It fakes place at the girPs house, but is sometimes repeated in modified 
form on the arrival of the pair at the husband’s house. 

Tattooing seems usuallj' to have no ceremonial significance among Hindus and is generally 
dissociated from any idea of a pubei'ty rite, though in all tribes and in almost all the lower 
castes a woman must be tattooed before she is married. As a rule' certain tattoo marks are 
obligatoiy — e.y., marks on the arms or on the legs (as among Gond women) and others are 
optional. For example, among Binjhwars every woman must be tattooed on her feet when she 
arrives at puberty either before or just after her marriage, and a man will not accept food 
from an adult woman not so tattooed. The Gonds will also consider a woman unfit to worship 
the gods unless she is tattooed. 

' The investment of boys of the higher castes with the sacred thread (Janeo) is probably the 
remains of a puberty ceremony which has now got merely a religions significance. Again 
among the ^laria Gond tribe and the Oraons the first introduction to the Gofalgbar where 
the bachelors and spinsters sleep may perhaps have been attended with some ceremonies which 
seem now to be lost. 

199. It is the duty as well as the honour of a wife to bear a child, and all sorts of methods 

are resorted to to avoid barrenness and obtain a child, especi- 
Arom^BARRE>^^ ^ These may be grouped under two main heads (1) 

the invocation of gods by sacrifices or vows, (2) the use of 
magic, spells or amulets. Sometimes both fhesc methods arc combined in the same ceremony. 

A common practice is for a barren woman to go to a temple and deposit a stone there, 
at the same time vowing that if she gets a child she will make some offering to the god. The 
stone is called Dhanna and is looked upon as a burden laid upon the deity which puts him 
under an obligation to give her a child under penalty of losing the mothePs worship. If 
the child is born the mother goes to the temple and makes her offering and takes away the 
stone in token of the release of the obligation. If the child is not born within the stated 
time the woman will sto]> worshipping that god or tliat slin’ne and try sorhe other. Somellmcs 
a woman will bind herself by a vow of self-sacrifice for a certain period In the hope of obtain- 
ing the god’s aid — e.g., tint .she will eat nothing but what she can get by begging from’ 
Klher.s. All .sorts of vows arc made at shrines, among which the most cflicacioiii! arc 
those of Bandakpur and Onkarnath. A barren woman will cheerfully dedic.'^te the life of 
her first-born son to the service of the god as a Gosain or S.adhu, and a considenible number 
of the devefees of the go<l Bhairon who hurled themselve.s from the fatal rock near I^fandhata 
in the Niinar di'-trivt were first-liorn sons vowed to the god by their mothers and haunted 
from childhood with the I;riowi<'dge of their destiny.* 

.■\tnnng the lower castes and the tribes the invocations of the aids of gods t.ako a 
«;inple form. If a woman remains barren for several yeans the village piles! or Blnunak, 
probably n Baitra, is sent for. He lakes the girl to the banks of a river and tiiere 
fP ct'i a sr.oaH bill of willows in whicn ho places sf me tbrend, a piet-n of cloth and a handful 
of ri -c. lie vt.and-t the girl inside a diagram dniwn on the floor with flour and makes her turn 
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Kun'n'ar at tbe Puajintia festival a small pit is dug in the ground^ and filled with water and a 
live fish placed in it. A barren woman sits by it with her cloth out-spread until the- 
fish jumps into the clothj when she is satisfied that she will get a child. The belief in 
the fish as a medium or symbol of impregnation is common to primitive people all over the 
world. 

Magic spells are performed in various ways with or without the aid of a magician 
or witch. The idea that it is possible to transfer the fecundity of a fertile woman to a barren 
woman is at the root of a large number of the spells used. Thus any part of the body or any 
article of apparel of, or anything that has received the touch of, a woman who has bad child 
(especially if it is associated with the time when she was in taboo) is efficacious and is eagerly 
sought after by a barren woman. Part of the blood of the placenta or the navel cord, if they 
can be obtained from the lying-in room through the agency of the midndfe, are made up into 
a decoction and eaten by a barren woman in the full belief of their efficacy. Por this reason 
everything of this sortie carefully guarded by the mothers, friends and relations and bm-ied or 
burned so that her fertility may not be spuited away, and for the same reason the hands and 
feet of the midwife are carefully examined before she leaves the house. Less efficacious but 
still considerably sought after are articles such as parts of the clothing of the mother or the 
new-born child, or of a piece of the rope off the bed or some of the oil used for anointing the 
mother, while a lock of her hair or some sand off her feet will probably be of some use. These 
may be used in various ways, but are usually carried concealed about the body or buried in some 
place, like the bathing place, which the baiTcn woman will frequently visit. Sometimes the aid 
of a witch is invoked and the stolen article, a lock of hair or piece of cloth, is made over to the 
witch, who alone and naked in some desolate place outside the village will perform incantations 
over it and restore it with enhanced magic power to the hopeful woman. 

Even without tbe aid of such ai'ticles, spells to remove barrenness can be efficacious. 
Coloured thread knotted and charmed over a sacred fire by the village magician, or a. 
specially' bewitched silver amulet, if worn regularly by a believer, -will sometimes b& 
followed by fertility ; while an interesting corollary of the doctrine of the re-birth of men and 
animals is to be found in the belief in the southern districts that if a barren woman sets fire to 
the thatch of a house at sunset or noon some one of the multitude of insect life destroy- 
ed in this holocaust may perhaps be reincarnated in her womb. Not a few cases of arson were 
formerly reported in the Chanda district to be due to this superstition. Sunday and Wed- 
nesday seem to be the days which are especially auspicious for enchantments against barrenness, 
while it is common belief that access of the husband on the 5th, 7th or 9th days of the , 
appearance of the menses is most favourable to conception. Among the Agarwal Banias 
of Nimar, a wife may' not eat wheat until she has conceived a child but must live on/mr. Thus 
a woman who remains childless never eats wheat. 


Rites ntnuxo Peegsakct 
AKD IiABOVJl. 


200. A woman in pregnancy is in a state of taboo and is peculiarly liable to tbe influence 

of magic and in some respects dangerous to others. She 
is exempt from the observance of fasts, is albwed any 
food she fancies and is fed with sweets and all sorts of 
rich food, especially in the 5th month. She should not visit her neighbours’ houses 
or sleep in any open place. Her clothes are kept separate from others. She is subject to a 
large number of restrictions in her ordinary life with a view of avoiding everything that 
might prejudice or retard her delivery. She should avoid all red clothes or red things of any 
sort such as suggest blood till the Srd or 4th month, when conception is certain. She will be 
careful not to touch the dress of any woman who has had a miscarriage. She will not cross 
running water, as it might cause premature delivery, nor go near a she-buffalo or a mare lest 
delivery be retarded, since a mare is 12 months in foal. If she does by chance approach these 
animals she must propitiate them by offerings of grain. Nor in some cases will she light a 
lamp for fear the flame in some way may hurt the child. 

These are only a few specimens of the many restrictions that surround her life. 
She should not finish during pregnancy any work, such as sewing, previously begun nor should 
her husband thatch the house or repair his axe. An eclipse is particularly' dangerous to tbe 
unborn child and she must not leave the house during it, but must sit stiU with a stone pe.stle 
in her lap and anoint her womb with cowdung. Under no circumstances must she touch any 
cutting instrument, as it might cause her child to be born mutilated. 

Besides these restrictions, which have for their' general object the avoidance of any 
act or thing that could, by virtue of its nature or process, have a baleful influence on her or 
the child, there are among Hindus certain definite rites to be performed during pregnancy. 
During the fifth month of pregnancy the family gods are worshipped to avoid generally any 
difficulties in her labour. Towards the end of that month and sometimes in the 7th month she 
rubs her body with a preparation of gram-flour, castor oil and turmeric, bathes herself and is 
then clothed with new garments and seated on a wooden stool placed in a specially marked out 
circle in the newly leeped courtyard of the house. Her lap is then fllled with sweets called 
pahwan, made of cocoanut. A similar ceremony called BoJta Je^oan is sometimes performed in 
the 7th or Sth month, when a new sari is given her and grain is thrown into her lap. In 
Chhattisgarh the ceremony is called SidJiori. Other special rites are the Fnnsavan ceremony 
performed to remove aU defects in the child, ^ve it a male form, increase its size and beauty, 
give it wisdom and avert the influence of evil spirits. A ceremony called Simantonayan con- 
tains mantras said by the husband and wife to secure long life to the child. Other interesting 
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coromoiiics contnin vifcos Bymbolic of impregniiUoii— tf.y., ilio Ahavalohhan c.orernony ir RuppWal 
to give ilio child fosombliincc to its father. In (his the IiiiHljand idanding behind Ins wife ndfios 
her face and drops into her right nostril some drop of the jnico of'dnh gniBs, at the same time 
chariting mantras ■\vliich celebrate the origin of lilc in ihc' feetus. 

In the Ayauno ceremony performed in (he IHli month in (ho Telngii castes the girl’-** 
parents send presents to lier huRhand's family. 'J’he girl is seated inside a figure drawn in flour 
on the couityard and her husband's younger lirolhcr blows into her ear (hrough a reed flute, 
evidently a symbol of impregnation and probably a relic of fraternal polyandrv. 

During the later stages of the labour the barber’s wife watches over the case, but as 
delivery approaches hands over the patient to the recognised midwife, usually a Lamrin or 
Chamarin who remains in the lying-in room till about the lOth day after delivery. Among 
the commoner people of the lower castes and the tribes delivery is usually easy, atul women some- 
times get back to their work within a few hours of the birth of the child, and there is jirac-' 
tically no period of impurity. Among the more delicate women of the higher c-astes the case 
is difTorent, and the extreme youth of the mother combined with the primitive and insanitary 
nature of the treatment accorded to her during and after tliis dangerous time, results in a 
heavy mortality of women in child-birth. The lying-in room is nsnally small in size, often 
without ventilation other than the defects in tbo roof. As warmth is considered alisolutoly 
necessary a fire, often of cowdnng, is always kept burning, .and this also serves to avert ll/o 
evil spirits. The room is gencnalh’ crowded with the women of the house, wlio chatter and 
give advice, and various charms are placed on the cot, such as a piece of iron or a sickle. At 
•delivery the wom.an is usuallj* placed in a squatting position with the knees apart and .she holds 
on to the cot with her hands. Her abdomen is riihhcd and pressure apj)lied. If delivery is 
retarded, prc.ssnro .and massage arc used, hot coffee and other herbal decoctions are given and 
v.arious means, mostl}’ depending on symp.athelic magic, are nsc<l to avert the adverse 
spirits and hasten and case the labour. She ma}- ho given water to drink in which the 
feet of her husband or her mother-in-law or a young unmarried girl have been dipped, or she 
is shown tho awadik sign or some other Incky sign or the chahra-vyuha, a spir.a1 figure show- 
ing the arrangement of tho armies of the Pnndavns and Kanravas wliicli re.semhles the intes- 
tines with the exit at the lower end. Or she is given to drink water which has been passed 
from hand to hand along a chain of women from the village well, or water which has been 
poured into the baiTol of a recenlly-fircd giin or has been drawn from a running stream in the 
direction of the currents. All these arc interesting instances of tho primitive idea of the power 
of suggestion. As a last resource tho village priest is c.allcd in, fowls are sacrificed, vows 
made and charms said over her. 

201. Among Indians tho intense longing for a son enhances tho univers,al intere.st in the 

bites TOn Divixiko Sex. ''’‘Tr 

which attempts arc made to divine sex. A common belief 

associates the male with the right and the female with the left portion of the bodies of the 

parents, and 1 am told that it is not unusual for a man to tie up tho loft testicle before 

-coition. Similarly if tho right breast or tho right side of the pregnant woman is larger or tho 

impression of her right foot is heavier tho child is expected to ho a male. Again, the male 

seems to be associated with even and tho female with odd numbers; thus if the babe is first 

felt to leap in the fifth month it is likely to bo a girl, if in tho sixth month a bo}’. Similar 

■divinations are made by casting lots in ways which involve the drawing of odd or of even 

numbers. It is generally believed that a m.ale child calls more heavilj- on the resources of 

the mother than a female child, and if she is weakly and anromic looking or the belly hot 

or inflamed a boy is expected. A male is associated with straiglitness and a female with 

xoundhess or crookedness. Thus sex can be divined by the course which a drop of oil takes 

if poured on the woman's body or the direction on which liair of the bodj’’ lies or the conical 

or round shape of the womb. Again, if two ears of corn thrown into water approach one 

n,nother end to end a boy is expected. The sex may also be divined by the w’ay the pregnant 

woman behaves ; thus, if her vagaries take the form of a desire for the attire or the food, or 

the amusements usually associated with men. the child will certainly be a boy, or by the 

behaviour of a drop of milk held on the finger’ which, if it drops off, portends a girl ; or by 

the shape of a bhajia (small cake of gram and ghi) which should he irregular in outline when 

dropped into water ; or by the behaviour of an earthen pot held in the hand which, if properly 

■enchanted, should quiver if a boy is to he expected. 

202'. When a child is born, the event is' heralded by the heating of a brass tray to scare 
Ceeemo'sies at CniED-BiETn, away evil spirits, while around the head of the mother and 
SEciirsios or 'Woman, Taboo or child are waved seven times against the sun's course mustard-/ 
Woman, Husband and otheb House- geed, aiwain, rock-salt, sulphur, wheat-brah and hair cut' 
hoed embeeb and Attendants. from somebody's' armpit, all of which are known to be 
powerful averters of evih These substances are then consumed in the brazier which stands 
in the lying-in room near or under the patient's cot. The child is bathed with warm water 
and when dry fumigated with’ the smoke of the ajwain seeds which have heeii thrown on to' 
the brazier,' and is' rub'b’ed over with Castor oil to keep out the cold.' Before giving a bath to 
the child, the placenta' and the navel cord are separated' by means of a razor Handed over to the' 
Basorin, for which she receives a small reward,- and are buried in the corner of the lying-in room 
in a shallow hole/ oyer which fire is' kept' burning till they are consumed., .kmorig some/ 
•castes the naveKstririg is' not cut but remains on the child’s body and is allowed t'O' 
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dry aad fall. off. This sometimes takes a month and during this the child is not named and 
the mother is impure. In any case it is not considered lucky if the cord falls off before 
the 7th day. Sometimes the placenta and the navel cord are buried by the mother herself 
after six days in a hole which is dug up in the corner of the birth-chamber for the absorption 
of the water used for bathing the child and its mother, as this water is not allowed to run out. 
In Chhattisgarh the navel cord is usually burnt. Among agricultural castes the child is usually 
placed after birth in a winnowing basket. Soon after birth a ceremony called JatJcarma 
is performed. The father goes to see the face of the child ; he repeats some mantras and 
makes the child sip honey mixed with ghi from a silver or gold pot. The father touches 
the sever.al parts of the bod)’' of the child, repeating the correct mantras. Among higher- 
c.iste Hindus if a bo)' is born a bell is rung, but for a girl a brass dish is beaten ; among 
Marwaris they beat a brass dish on the birth of a son and break an earthen pot when a 
daughter is born in token of ill-luck. The room where the mother and child lie is guarded 
from evil spirits by a line of ashes drawn across the door and a leather rope used for binding 
the plough is tied round the cot. Amongst Kalangas as soon as a child is born a cock is 
killed and the inf.ant's head anointed with its blood. The special goddess of birth is Satwai, 
and she is generally worshipped on the 5th or 6th day, offering of cakes and flowers being 
made. On this day Satwai is supposed to write the destiny of the child on its forehead. 
In Chanda the bathing place is worshipped on the 3rd day, and a ceremony called Tirgul 
is performed. On this occasion tilli and gur are mixed together and khichri is prepared and 
distribrrted to boys to cat. All the clothes of the mother and the child with those of the 
other members of the family are washed by the Dhobin. In the evening of that day, the 
CltaWii ceremony is performed. The midwife draws a figure oir the wall near the door, 
representing the goddess Cliatthi, with a paste prepared with ordinary lamp-black and ghi, 
applies turmeric and hinlit and places before it a plate containing fresh food out of that 
prepared for the da^^’s feast. The midwife and the family then bow down before the goddess 
and pray for the long life and safety of the child and the mother. The food is taken by the 
midwife and she gets money and clothes as her remuneration. A feast is given to the 
relatives and friends, who each give one pice to the child as a present. On the 7th day, which 
is called Basra day, the barber shaves the head of the child. 

After bathing the barber’s wife puts red powder on the feet of the mother. A cliowh 
is made with cowdung and flour and both the father and mother sit with their clothes tied 
together, and in the knot one pice and some turmeric, areca-nut and rice are tied. An image- 
of Thalcur Deo is put before them and they worship it. The father’s sister, who appears to 
have special rights iu connection with birth ceremonies, bi’ings presents to the mother called 
Iharti, viz., silver or gold bangles and a coat and cap for the boy, if she can afford it, dates, 
rice and cloth for a breast cloth, and for the father a rupee and a coooanut. The father gives 
her back in money double the value of her presents, and if she is married, he gives her husband 
a pagri and dupatta. He waves two or four pice over his wife’s head and gives them to the 
barber’s wife. 

Again after a month and a quarter the Tiha ceremony is performed, when the boy is given 
a bath and a lamp is lighted in a brass dish with some rice in it. The women present apply the 
rice to the forehead of the child and its mother and the maternal uncle shave off some of the 
child’s hair. 

In the 3rd month after child-birth the Snrgavalohan rite is performed, when the child is 
taken out of the room where it is born. Iu the 5th month the UpvesTiam rite is performed, 
when the child first sits down. The ground is cleaned -with water and ornamented with 
pictures. The child is then seated there and mantras are cited praying the goddess of earth to- 
prolong its life. 

In Akola amongst Muhammadans the Azan or declaration of faith in Allah and 
his Prophet is whispered in the child’s ear either immediately after birih or at some time on 
that or next day. Some whisper the Azdn in the right ear and the Ahamat, which should be 
slightly differently worded, in the left ear. On the 7th, 14th, or Zlst day Akika is performed, 
when the child’s hair is shaved and his weight In silver given to a fakir. A sacrifice of goats, 
at least two for a boy and one for a girl, is made and the meat is distributed among relatives 
and the poor. 

The seclusion of a woman at child-birth varies from 5 days to a month and a quarter. 
But generally a woman is secluded for ten days in a close room which admits no fresh air, and 
a fire is kept burning to keep her and the child warm and to keep out the evil spirits. In some 
castes the woman at child-birth is secluded till the navel string of the child falls off. During 
her seclusion the mother is considered impure and cannot do any household duties. She has 
to cook her food herself and wears a blanket or a black piece of cloth lest evil befall her or 
the child. Among the Korkus of Betul the father leaves the house for five days and lives in a. 
cattle shed or in some other bouse, during which time he is under taboo and may not shave or 
have any dealing with anyone. I can, however, find no relic of the couvade proper. 

The midwife has to break her bangles and wash her clothes on the purification day. 

208. After the child is bathed it receives a dose of ghjiti or mixture of senna and carmina- 

Food 6IVE1T OB PBOHTBiTED AT tivcs. The child is not allowed to take the mother’s milk 

AXD ATTEE CHrEB-BrETH. ' for two Or three days, but it is given small doses of co'w’s- 

milk and castor oil soaked in a piece of cloth and placed in its mouth. In some places the child 
is given a few drops of calf’s mine heated with honey. ' 
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Tlio niotlior is given after (:l)iUl-l)irth milk and :i decoction of 80 warm things. She 
is not given ordinary fond for ahnut 7 days hut drinlcR a mixture of ginger, ajwaiii and other 
■articles boiled in water (called Jiarira) and eats sweets made of cocoaniit, ginger, ajwain and 
chironji. Later on she is given light food such ns wheat-broad, mung jmlse, <l(iria (a Icind 
of pudding made of coarsely ground wheat and gur), etc.; rice, masur or niad ])ulso, til oil, 
vegetables, and animal food and oilier acid foods arc jirohibitod. (birds and fniits are not 
usually given as they are considered to produce cold. Among some castes milk is jirohibited 
as it is HU]'])osod to give rise to coughing. 'J’ho object of this sju-cial diet is said to bo to 
prevent cold .'uul septic fever and to cleanse the womb. 

On the rith day a ceremony called Pachot is somotiines performed, after which the mother 
is allowed to eat cooked rice, ghi and jiulse. 

If a woman is dry of milk, they boil laluax (a kind of small fish, which are found 
in the fields and tanks) in water and give her both fish and water. These fishes are caught, 
dried and kept for some time till they are required. Sometimes among forest tribes earth 
brought from a jdace where a tigress has been seen with cubs, is mixed with water and given 
to the woman to drink. 


204'. Purification ceremonies usually consist in bathing in liot water, washing clothes and, 
„ „ among Hindus, drinking cow’s urine. Thev takf* ul.ace 

usually on the 8rd to th'; 121h day, the actual day varving m 
different castes. The whole bouse is whitewashed and idastcretl with cowdung. Ueforc 
bathing a paste made of flour, til oil and turmeric mixed with water called iijifaiia'h 
rubbed over the body. Afterwards the nails of the hands and feet of the mother are cut and 
thrown away in the river or on to the roof of the bouse. Aft* r the purification tlic mother 
performs piija to the sun. In some cases, especially in Jlerar, the piirilii-ation ceremonv is 
postponed for a month and a ([uarler and in this case a G/icf Puja ceremony take.s place. 
The mother goes to the village well or tank with other women, place.s pau sit jut ri on the edge, 
draws water in a vc.ssel and returns homo with it. After this ceremony the woman is 
supposed to bo Fufliciently jmrified for all ordinary household purpose.s, hut not ceremonially 
clean. Among some tribes — c.^., Oraons — there are no ]nirificntion ccrcmonie.s. The 
Dhanwars, on the other hand, keep their women nominally impure for nine months after 
doliveiy, but practically the period is considembly cut down and the custom is not indigenous 
but originated in an exaggerated imitation of Hindu ceremonial. 

205. Name-giving is' a ceromonkal rite among Hindus jierformed on some ausjiicious day 

after the lOtb day' after birth. The ceremonv varies greatly 
NAMC-airnfo. different castes. In higher castes a Bnihmau is usually 

called in and he proposes certain names which are auspicious in view of the astrological 
circumstances of the child-birth. The family select one of those uamc.s, but usually two names 
and sometimes more are given, one of which is kept for common use and called the Jioznam 
or GliaUmam and the other called the Janavmam or Bashi ka itam for ceremonial use. The 
horoscope is usually cast and read, the names procl.aimed, pan siipari and sweets distributed 
and drums beaten. The Pandit is given food and a daksMna which is nsu.ally more for a 
male than a female child. 


In the lower castes other more simple ceremonies are observed. Among jMahars the 
'Mohturia or head man chooses and confers the name. In other castes and tribes the name 
is chosen by the family or by the mother. Among the IMangs the name is conferred by five 
old women, who, standing in a circle, swung the child in their saris and repeat the name. 
Sometimes the child is allow'ed to choose. A bag of rice is swung in front of it and viurious 
names are called out ; if the child clutches at the bag the name called at that moment is con- 
ferred on him. Names are of all kinds and may be after a god, e.g., Rama, G-anesha ; or 
some holy object, e.g,, Saligram ; or the day of the month or week, e.g., Chaithya or Ruddhu 
or Mangal ; or some personal characteristic real or pretended, e. g., Kanwa, Rahra, Karia. A 
common class of name is given out of simulated contempt to avert the envy of the spirits, 
■e.g., Damri, Chhadamy worth l-8th or 1-4-th of a piee or Pachkauri or Daskauri worth 5 or 
10 cowries, which signify that the child has been sold for the sum indicated and is no longer 
in the possession of the parents. Nicknames of this sort are frequently given in addition to 
-the ceremonial names, especially if the parents have already lost several children or the child 
has been born in an inauspicious Bahsliatra. Girls are usually called after the names of 
mountains and rivers — e.g., Parvati, Gang!, Jumni, though Manu denounced such names. 

206. Among better class Hindus a ceremony called Annaprashan celebrates th^e first 
Rites ok Peemno the Child tob feeding of the child. It takes place in the fifth or sixth 
-THE riEST TIME, month after birth but some castes perform the rite for a male 

child in the seventh month and for a female in the sixth month. An auspicious day is 
chosen, relatives are invited and presents are given and the food — consisting of rice boiled with 
milk and sugar called IcMr — is served, if possible, on a gold plate. The child is made to dip a 
golden ring into the food and suck it. The chief male relation officiates in the case of a male 
child and the chief female relation for a girl. In some castes the ceremony is called Pasni 
and the maternal uncle is often made to officiate. Among the lo-wer castes of Berar the food 
- is first offered by one of the members of the family or by a priest to the family god or in one 
-of the temples. There appear to be no special rites of this sort among the tribes. 
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207. The custom of ear-piercing has been described by Mr. Russell in his article on 
Eab-pikkoino. CiROtTMcrsioy AND ^noar (Ethnographic Survey Ai-ticlesjVIII, page 99) as 
■OiHEB Special Bites of CiiiiD-BiETn. follows : — 


“ This ceremony is universal among Hindus and Muhammadans both male and female 
and the operation is often performed by the Sunar. The lower Hindu castes and the Gonds 
often consider piercing the ears to be the mark of admission to the caste community. It is 
done when the child is 4 or 5 years old, and till then he or she is not considered to be a 
member of the caste and may consequently take food from anybody. The Raj Gonds will not 
have the ears of their children pierced by any one but a Sunar ; and for this they give him 
sid//a or a seer of wheat, a seer of rice and an anna. Hindus employ a Sunar when one is 
available, but if not an old man of the family may act. After the piercing a peacock's feather 
or some stalks of grass or straw are put in to keep the hole open and enlarge it. A Hindu 
girl has her ear pierced in five places, three being in the upper ear, one in the lobe and one in 
the small flap over the orifice, Muhammadans make a large number of holes all down the ear 
and in each of these thej’ jilace a gold or silver ring so that the ears are dragged down by the 
weight. Similarl}' their women will have 10 or 15 bangles on tbe legs. The Hindus have also 
this custom in Bhopal, but if they do so in the Central Provinces they are chaffed with having 
become jMuhammadans. In the upper ear Hindu women have an ornament in the shape of the 
genda or marigold, a sacred flower which is offered to all the deities. The holes in the upper 
and middle ear are onlj- large enough to contain a small ring, but that in the lobe is greatly 
distended among the lower castes. The tarlclii or Gond ear ornament consists of a glass plate 
fixed on to a stem of ambar fibre nearly an inch thick, which passes through the lobe. As a 
consequence tbe lower rim is a thin pendulous strip of flesh, very liable to get torn. But to 
have the hole torn open is one of the worst social mishaps which can happen to a woman. She 
is immediately put out of caste for a long period and only readmitted after severe penalties, 
equivalent to those inflicted for getting vermin in a wound. When a woman gets her ear torn 
she sits weeping in her house and refuses to be comforted. At the ceremony of re-aimission a 
Sunar is sometimes called in, who stitches up the ear with silver thread. Lower caste Hindu 
and Gond women often wear a large circular embossed silver ornament over tbe ear which is 
known as dhara or sliicld and is in the shape of an Indian shield. It is secured by chains to 
the hair and apparently affords some sui>port to the lower part of the ear, which it also covers. 
Its object seems to be to shield and protect the lobe, which is so vulnerable in a woman and 
hence its name. A similar ornament worn in Bengal is known as dhenri and consists of a 
shield-shaped disc of gold, worn on the lobe of the ear, sometimes with and sometimes without 
a peudimt." 

In Anew of the universality of tbe practice among women and the fact that special 
guilt is attached by Hindus to the tearing of the lobe of tbe ear, Mr. Russell suggests that 
the distension of the lobe may be sympathetically connected with the distension of the womb 
in child-bearing. He points oat that the origin sometimes assigned in the mutilation of the 
limbs and members, as a sacrifice to the deity, would not account for this special horror of 
tearing the lobe of the ear. 

Nose-piercing is sometimes performed in girls at the same time as ear-piercing, but 
although the wearing of the Nath is common in all the better Hindu castes no ceremonial 
feeling seems to be ordinarily attached to nose-piercing. It is, however, reported that nose- 
piercing is sometimes performed on boys born in an unlucky Nakskatra or of parents who 
have lost several children, the idea being that the spirits are cheated into believing that the 
•child is a girl. 

Another ceremony frequently performed is Chudakarma. When the child is 6 or 
8 months old the head is shaved for the first time and the hair is collected by his sister or 
paternal aunt, placed inside a ball of flour with one pice and a betelnut ‘and thrown into the 
river or tank. The barber is given a fee which sometimes amounts to Hl-4i. The ceremony 
is often postpioned till the child is some years old. 

Circumcision is confined to ^Muhammadans and no rites special to the Central Provinces 
Rave been reported. 


208. The Furnima (the full moon) and the Amawasya (15th day of tbe dark half of 

the month) are considered unlucky days for birth. A child 
NADSPicioDs iBTHS. fiom ou ODC of thcse days is covered Avith a basket or umbrella 

made of cane and leaves and a woman beats a brass dish over it to scare off the spirits. 


If a birth occurs in the Mul Nakskatra there is great danger to the household 
'and especially the father. Elaborate purificatory rites are performed to avert the evil and the 
father must not shave. Avear shoos or eat pan for twenty-seven days and is in a state of 
.partial taboo. Above all things he must not look at the child till the taboo is over and the dae 
ceremonies are performed, and then he must first see'the child's face reflected in oil. I have 
been able to obtain from one of my Deputy Superintendents a detailed description of the 
ceremonies AA'bich he Avent through when a son was born in his family in the Mul ^Nakskatra. 
Want of space prevents my reproducing the whole note Avhich is of considerable interest. The 
ill-omened period of the 3Inl Nakskatra, which appears to depend on the coincidence of certain 
-preriods in the solar and lunar calendars, occurs usually in the months of Chait (jMarch-April), 
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Sliravran (July- August), Katik (Oetober-November), and Pus (December- January). The- 
actual dates are determined by elaborate astrological calculations, but I can find no natural or 
intelligible reason for tHie inauspicibusness of these birth-periods or of the corresponding periods 
for coition and conception. The ceremonies are of the most intrieate description and include- 
the making of gold and silver effigies of the child, the recitation of mantras and the purifica- 
tion of the mother and child. • It is only at the end that the father is allowed to see the child^a. 
face reflected in a bowl of oil. In lower castes these elaborate ceremonies are greatly modified' 
and in the south of the Provinces a rite symbolic of birth is performed.^ On some day 
auspicious for birth the child, being wrapped in a bag or placed in a basket, is placed near a 
cow and supposed to be re-born from the cow. The ceremony is called Gao-prasava-shanti 
and is an interesting instance of symbolic magic. 

If after three consecutive children of the same sex a child is born of an opposite sex,, 
such a child is called Ghowpatya, meaning “a destroyer,^^ and is considered to be disastrous 
to somebody or other in the family. In order to avert the danger the Titra or Tripramm- 
shanti ceremony is performed. The chief nine planets are worshipped and the goddess of birth 
is invoked; mantras are also recited and rice and ghi are offered to the fire. On the 16_th day 
after the birth of the child, the upper portion of its left ear is pierced and a triangular piece of 
gold or silver is suspended to it by means of a ring. After a month a few slices of Jchair 
wood are carried ceremoniously in a dish to the well from which the mother of the child 
generally draws water and left on its brink. The woman then draws some water with her own 
hands by means of a bucket and brings it home, where it is soaked into a plot of ground that 
is not generally trod by human feet. Before disposing of the water, the vessel containing it is 
placed on a small heap of grain kept in a spot underneath the beam of the house which is plas- 
tered with cowdung and decorated with stripes of wheat fiour crossing each other rectangularly.. 
A naked lamp with four cross wicks lighted is placed on the neck of the vessel. J ust above it 
a cradle is hung on the beam and the new babe laid in it to be publicly seen for the first time. 

Among some castes the Titra child is given to a neighbour ou the day of its birth 
through a hole in the roof or over the back wall of the house. Then on the fifth day. the 
child is bfought hack from the neighbour for a nominal price — a curious fiction to disguise- 
from the evil spirits the true circumstances of its birth. The father is not shown the face of 
the child for 10 days or sometimes for 21 days. 

The same custom occurs among Gonds ; as soon as it is declared that the Titra child* 
is born and it is a male, a screen is put between it and the mother and an old basket is set bn 
fire in the room. The girls and the women present there call out that the Titra is burnt and 
dead. Anotber-way of fictitiously disposing of the Titra child is to put it into a winnowing 
basket and have it dragged to a distance by the midwife, who is given an anna and two pailis- 
of grain. The navel cord ot the child is kept in a basket and grass burnt around it with 
incantations. 

209. If a child is born feet foremost it is supposed to be especiallj psceptible to light- 

ning. A cure is to give it water to drink in which a Chamar 

OTHEE IXATISPIOIOVS BlETHS. 

Births in the Magha Nakshatra falling in the month of Bhadon are considered very 
inauspicious. In the case of cattle th? mother and its young one are given away to a, 
Joshi. A symbolic ceremony of the same nature in the case of women was and is some-- 
times still performed by sending away tbe mother to the J oshTs houses, who sends her back in 
new dress, as if she were a different person, and receives a present of E40 or 50 as her 
price. 

210. If a woman dies at child-birth all persons living in that house are in danger of" 

Tbeatmekt or "Women Dying death. To avert the evil certain ceremonies are performed. 

IN CniEB-BiBTH. Cottou thread is considered efficacious and is torn into small 

pieces on the spot where the woman dies and also on the, way to the grave. On the four* 
corners of the grave iron nails are fixed in the ground to keep the spirit of the dead woman 
from leaving the grave. It is a common belief that such a woman, after death, becomes 
a chiirel. a particularly objectionable kind of ghost, and haunts the house where she died. 
The family will sacrifice one or two chickens under a tree, where the. spirit of the cimrel is- 
snpposed to live, and once every year or two they offer her a chicken, kodon, parched rice and 
gur. Sometimes the magician is called in to nail up the place where the woman died and 
also' where she is buried, and the whole object of the ritual seems to be to prevent her spirit, 
escaping and doing harm. 

If the foetus is likely to be alive, some effort is sometimes made to save it by cutting- 
it out. 

211. Twins are not usually considered to be inauspicious. It is held that if they are of 
the same sex they will survive, and if they are of a different sex one of them will die. 

Twins are called Eama and Lachhman, Mahadeo and Parvati, 
Ideas about Twins. Sita and Konda, etc. Twins should always be kept separate 

so as to break the essential connection which exists between them and may ca.use 
any misfortune which happens to one to extend to the other. Thus the mother always. 
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sleeps Letweeu them in bed and never carries bbfcli of them or suckles both at the same time. 
Again, among some castes in Cbbattisgarh when the twins are of a different sex, they are consi- 
dered to be ‘‘ Pap ” (sinful) and they are called Papi and Papin, an allusion to the horror of 
a brother and sister sharing the same bed (the mother^s womb). The great affection of twins 
to one another is celebrated in a Kol song quoted on page 286 of the Chhattisgarh Peudatoiy 
States Gazetteer : “ A gold ear-ring and a twin brother are the dearest of things on earth.'’'’ 

212. A child dying soon after birth is usually burled. In many castes it is buried 
DisrosiL OF THE BoDv OF A CHILD Under the lintel of the door or in the lying-in room or in the 

Driso IS IsFAxcr. court-^’ard if it dies within 10 days of birth or before 

being named, l.arious reasons have been given for this custom— e.g., that the dead child • 
is unlucky and must be watched over closely or that its hody must be guarded from theft 
by a witch. It is also possible that burial in the house may be supposed to facilitate its 
reincarnation in some subsequent child born in the family. 

A still-born child is dreaded as being a powerful instrument in the hands of any witch 
who may get hold of its body and can turn it into an owl, cat, dog or headless man and 
make it work her 'v\*ill. The body is usually buried in a pot in the court-yard and this also 
sometimes applies to children who die within a few hours of their birth. It is not improb- 
able that this idea is extended to cases where the children die before purification or naming 
and is the real reason for their secret burial. Drops of the mother’s milk are often placed 
on the spot where the child lies, and at D.as.ihra or Diwali a cocoanut is broken at the same 
place to propitiate the spirit. 

213. The. commonest and most dreaded disease is that called sid'hi by which the body 

“ . of tlie child 'withers or dries up. This disease, which is 

opC^ild^S.'ssemix'^Ge probably due te malaria, insanitary conditions and injudicious 

Teeth, etc, nourishment, is ascribed to various causes. It may be due 

to an owl which has been offended and is 'wrecking its 
vengeance on the child, or to the goddess Satwai whose worship has been neglected, or to a 
notorious fiend called Slight Mata, or to the machinations of some witch who has procured 
part of the clothing or the hair or nails of the child and is working incantation ; or the child 
may have been over-looked by some persons ulth the evil eye, or by some woman in her 
menses. Children are sometimes secluded (c.y., among Chamars) to avert the possibility of 
being thus over-looked. The cures are numerous. "Where possible the local magician, the 
Panda or BJiagat or Gnnia, is called in aud after being fed with a cocoanut and a few pice 
throws himself into an ecstacy and under the influence of goddess Devi provides the antidote, 
perhaps a handful of ashes to be sprinkled on tbe child or the leaves of the Bel tree to be 
waved about the child’s head. Or he gives some charm like a Ganda or coloured string with 
.seven enchanted knots, or a bone fetched from the body of a child in the burial ground 
by a naked man or woman on a Sunday night, or a ring made of a piece of the tail of a lizard 
or alligator ])Ounded aud mixed with lac, or the ring may contain the liver of an owl or badger 
or the fur of a bear or some efficacious herb. A tiger’s claw mounted in silver is an effective 
charm. Other means of inducing evil spirits to let the child alone are to belittle it in their 
eyes by abandoning it (temporarily) in the public high road or leaving it in the pigsty, 
while vows of all sorts are made to induce the gods to relent or interfere. 

Another form of disease is called dala and appears to be some kind of suffocation, 
probably croup. A popular cure is to rub a sharp knife over the chest to the accompaniment 
of mantras. For cold, branding is common especially in Chhattisgarh where children are 
branded with hot irons on the belly. In the case of lock-jaw or convulsions the use of hot 
iron is also common. 


Sneezing is usually considered unlucky especially if a child sneeze directly afterbirth 
before being washed : but a sneeze after the bath when it is placed to rest in the -winnowing 
fan is not inauspicious. Water is sometimes thrown on the child at birth to avert sneezing 
(by Kayasths), but among lower castes {e.g., Halbas and Mangs) sneezing at birth is supposed 
to be lucky. 

Grinding the teeth is always unlucky and is cured by some charm. 

214. It is generally believed among Hindus that a dead person 'will be reborn in the same 

familv within three generations. " The grandfather dies 
and the grandson is born Three generations continue to 
cositected thebe-with. survive is a proverb quoted in the Akola Gazetteer, if a 

birth and death occur simultaneously in a family, transmi- 
.gration is believed to have taken place. 

In many castes when a man dies marks are made on the body with ghi, oil or char- 
coal and children subsequently bom are carefully examined for these marks as tokens of identity. 
Any resemblance to an ancestor of feature or physical peculiarity, such as birth-marks, etc., 
are carefully noted when a child is born and that ancestorfs name is at once conferred. Vari- 
ous methods are used for divining what particular ancestor has been reborn in a child. Ah 
enchanted ball is given to the child or some grains of rice are threwn into water. The names 
of various departed members of the family are repeated, and if after any name the child lifts the 
ball or a grain of rice floats on the water the incarnation is considered established. So if a child 
refuses milk, a magician must be called in to determine what ancestor has been reincarnated. 
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or if it is some specially revered person he may be angry at being reborn in so insigni- 
ficant a being and must be propitiated. . The matter is complicated by the fact that any person 
may be reborn in the opposite sex. The burial of a child who has died soon after birth and 
somewhere in or near the bouse is sometimes explained as being done to facilitate the return of 
bis spirit and its re-birth to the mother in a subsequent child. Among the tribes the belief in 
transmigration is not universal ; some consider that the dead inhabit some sort of village as on 
earth but glorified. The Baigas have a marriage song* which runs: “Oh girl take your 
pleasure in going round the marriage pole onc6 and for all, for there is no second birth.'' 
The Khonds apparently believe in reincarnation, and Khond boys have sometimes been named 
Majhian Budhi or “the old head woman " who apparently is supposed to be incarnated in him. 
I have not, however, received any confirmation of the observation recorded by Mr. Gait 
that one of the causes of female infauticide among Khonds was the belief that the souls of 
girl children thus killed would not be born again, and hence the number of female children 
would decrease. The Gonds of Mandla also are reported to examine children for marks of 
identification with deceased relations. It is difficult to say how far the belief is aboriginal 
or how far the idea of transmigration has been introduced by the contact with Hindus. The 
Andbs of Berar, who are largely Hinduised, now hold it and, in a case where a woman's labour 
is protracted, will call upon the latest deceased relation eligible for reincarnation in that child 
{i.e., deceased before the period of its conception) to expedite matters. Another custom in 
Berar which contains the idea of reincarnation is that described in the Buldana Gazetteer. 
If a woman remain barren a hollow effigy of a baby is made of kneaded flour and placed 
with a candle inside it at the cross-roads. It is believed that if a woman who has children 
walks over it her children will die and will he reincarnated in the womb of the barren 

woman. . 

* Quoted in the C. P. Ethnogi-aphic Survey Article on Baiga, Volume VII, page 18. 
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Subsidiary Table I. — Distribution bt Civil Condition oe 1,000 of each Sex, - 
Religion and ]\Lvin Age-period at each of the last four Censuses. 
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301 

0 

10 

4 
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274 

140 

164 

639 

6*57 

836 

822 

20 

39 

24 

24 

20—40 


25 

30 

24 

n2 

S6S 

915 

855 

819' 

107 

149 

111 

no 

40—00 


11 

16 

14 

18 

495 

459 

475 

419 

601 

620 

Dll 

633 

00 nnd over 


10 

11 

11 

16 

1st 

in 

117 

111 

856 

SIS 

872 

$71 

Christian, 
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Hub . • 

• 

010 

058 

084 

076 

301 

300 

200 

200 

23 

3G 

20 

20 

0—6 

« 

900 

990 

1,000 


1 

4 




»*« 

»•« 
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6—10 

• 

992 

956 

991 

997 

pf 

i 

15 

0 

3 

1 




10—16 

• 

055 

901 

989 

990 

41 

37 

11 
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15—20 


812 

879 

951 

923 

182 

116 

49 

70 

6 

G 


2 

20—40 


370 

603 

055 

0-17 

003 

403 

331 

330 

21 

3^4 

14 

17 

40—00 


47 

85 

103 

03 

876 

791 

SOI 

602 

78 

124 

93 

103 

60 and over 

• 

24 

23 

43 

07 

740 

035 

004 

053 

230 

330 

293 

2S0 

Fsualb . . 


408 

553 

512 

■ 407 

407 

342 

385 

304 

05 

105 

103 

109 

0—6 


999 

997 

1,000 


1 

.1 

• •• 

• »» 



«•« 

.»• 

6—10 


9S0 

933 

995 

990 

19 

17 

5 

4 

1 

• •• 

• • 


10—15 


820 

905 

935 

952 

106 

80 

02 

4S 

a 

0 

3 

• •• 

15—20 


431 

671 

670 

613 

650 

409 

410 

479 

13 

20 

6 

8 

20-^0 


83 

189 

143 

101 

852 

763 

779 

812 

do 

108 

78 

87 

40—60 


43 

63 

41 

30 

670 

600 

res 

631 

3S7 

437 

391 

439 

60 and orcr 


20 

31 

... 

27 

173 

162 

170 

131 

80S 

817 

830 

8-12 

Jain. 














Mabb . . 

. 

470 

433 

454 

447 

400 

478 

470 

485 

70 

80 

07 

68 

0—6 


993 

987 

997 

... 

6 

12 

3 


1 

1 


• I* 

5—10 


987 

968 

980 

9S3 

13 

37 

13 

11 

1 

6 

1 

1 

10—16 


888 

810 

853 

824 

108 

170 

144 

1P9 

4 

14 

3 

T 

15—20 


602 

646 

640 

663 

385 

419 

448 


13 

35 

- 12 

15 

20-^0 


207 

187 

200 

204 

737 

733 

762 

743 

56 

80 

48 

63 

40—60 


68 

73 

70 

65 

761 

703 

705 

763 

17I 

219 

1C5 

170 

60 and over 


62 

64 

41 

64 

659 

684 

692 

001 

379 

362 

367 

345 

Femabb . 


278 

252 

257 

241 

477 

400 

402 

507 

245 

240 

251 

252 

0-6 . , 


990 

989 

991 


9 

10 

8 


1 

1 

1 


6—10 


878. 

867 

846 

900 

IIO 

122 

150 

98 

6 

' 11 

4 

2 

•101-16 


344 

334 

289 

213 

631 

630 

084 

760 

25 

86 

27 

27 

15 — 20 


18 

23 

13 

16 

921 

907 

929 

921 

61 

To 

58 

64 

20-^0 


8 

8 

3 

6 

786 

757 

789 

79.3 

207 

235 

205 

200 

40 — 60 


4- 

4 

i) 

3 

863 

'388 

380 

3(57 

633 

60S 

CIS 

630 

60 and over 


3 

4 

1 

4 

97 

165 

82 

80 

900 

831 

917 

910 


Ch. Til. 
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SunsiDiAHY Tauli: No. IT.— DjSTitrinmoN jjv Civil Condition or 1,000 or dach 


lir.noios Axn 
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ti 

« 

Ij 
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A)! llcliglon^i 


, 
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Ma 
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<• 

( 


on 
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■M 

MB 
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i"i ! 
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97 


I 
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Hindu 



4iT 


47 

vyj 1 

t 

.. 

01% 

1 03 

2 



c 

Kl ; 

K.> ■■ 

ro 

22 j 



Anlmlit 

. 


:.o7 

4(n 

03 

0-56 1 

4 

.. 


. 12 

4. 




2j: ' 

7)P j 


U i 


113 

Muial i.nn . 



403 

4JS> 

4H 

BPI i 

c 

• * 



* 

V^\ s 

M ( 

z 

3«.’J f 

r-jt I 

40 

=' 1 

? 2-'% ‘ 

IIJ 

J«'n 



470 

460 

T.i 

ep3 

0 

! 

l'-%7 

j I'S 

1 

; 


4 


m; ; 

««! 

ry. ? 

T!T ! 

£17 

CbrleUan . 

• 


Cllfl 

aoi 

23 

1)09 1 

1 


oj: 

r 

1 

Oi% / 

41 ; 

Z 

nz . 

13*} i 

IS 

43 1 

’ 

yc 


V 1) SKCfll'DDA V.vtxcr 


All Ecllglonj . 



ig 

481 

4U 

007 

3 


Q 

21 

1 


1^3 

3 

> 

221 ^ 

727 

33 

31 

f 

7W ; 170 

Hindu 

• 


4DG 

4H4 

to 

w: 

3 

.. 


2 J 

1 

8:i 

JTii 

3 

w ■ 

711 

If) 

31 

TJl 1 175 

AulinUt 

• 


480 

479 

3S 

007 

3 

• • 

O-.H 

12 


Pl4 

82 

4 

25; I 

7a 

31 

15 

905 f 117 

Musnimnn 

• 



47. 

ji 

Ml 

<4 

• • 

Oi3 

n 

• » 

oil 

80 

5 

£75; 

t.‘!} 

43 

23 

822 1 155 

Join , , 

, 


013 

413 

01 

099 

1 


093 

»«_ 


or: 

7(3 

1 

312 1 

045 

43 

7B 

C9I 1 2C.fl 

ClirliUan , 



700 

•M43 

17 

i.on 

•• 

• » 

WO 

10 

•• 

014 

84 

•• 

071 ) 

319 

10 

» 

r,?3 j 117 

i 



















(2/ IXATEIU 

All Hcliglons . 



481 

483 

30 

090 

* 


570 

23 

1 

802 

135 

2 

21* 

758 

31 

20 

857 ' 117 

Hindu 

• 


401 


39 

095 

3 


005 

34 

1 

914 

183 

3 

193 

' 774 

33 

20 

SIS j 125' 

Anlmlst 



COO 

403 

31 

097 

3 


089 

12 

.. 

Wt 

74 

f* 

22*5 ' 

745 

29 

26 

971.; 103 

Musalsimn • 




452 

33 

090 

4 


092 

9 

• • 

055 

42 

3 

395 1 

002 

33 

39 

943 ; 119 
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3 
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8 
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115 
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36 

44 
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" 
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0 

•• 
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21 

82 
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9 
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41 

£2 
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SO 
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11 
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50 

o 
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8 
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43 

20 

623 
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485 

30 
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15 

1 
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CO 

2 
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1 

£7 

10 

S56 
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CO 
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H 
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20 

2 
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52 
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40 

32 
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78 
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D 



29 

3 
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10 
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703 j 

57 

53 

73S 

£07 
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• 
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28 
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H 

3 
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10 

0 

04S 

52 

•• 
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1 

IS 
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72 
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34 
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115 
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•• 
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36 
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.. 
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41 
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- 440 

29 
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31 
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m 
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485 

51 
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24 
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7 
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69 
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128 j 
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SUBSIDIARY TABLES, 


Sex at certain- ages in each Eeligion and Natural Division. ... 


FEMALE. 


All ages. 

0—5 

5—10 

10—15 

15—40 

40 and over. 

£l 

BELIQION AND 

Natvkal Division. 


•3 

3 

V '3 

O 

2 

. « 

a 

B 
a - 
t> 

•6 

iM 

bt 

•3 

o 

o 

"3 

Unmarried. 



*3 

o 

n 

B 

c 

P 

, 

»3 

o 

& 

c3 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 

■ 

•3 

o 

eS 

a 

"3 

ij 

& 

O 

•3 

Unmarried. 

Blarricd. 

1 

S 

S 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

31 

35 

36 

37 

38 


AKD BEBAE. 


325 

522 1 

153 

932 

17 

1 

837 

159 

4 

443 

544 j 

13 

28 

896 

76 

6 

424 

570 

|A11 Religions. 


\ 

536 

158 

979 


1 

802 

968 

19b 

5 

370 

mm 

15 

20 


78 

5 

421 

574 

Hindu. 

405 

469 1 

126 

994 

6 


3C 

2 

755 

241 j 

4 

65 

877 

58 

9 

460 

531 

Animist. 

363 

465 

172 

990 

9 

1 

952 

45 

3 


311 1 

• 9 

44 

863 

93 

11 

383 


Musaiman. 

278 

477 

245 

990 

9 

1 

878 


6 : 

344 

631 1 

j 

'25 

10 

809 

181 

4 

291 

705 

Jain. 

498 

407 

95 

999 

.■ 1 



1 19 

1 

829 

165 ! 

6 

161 

786 

53 j 

37 

472 

491 

Christian. 


DIVISION. 


324 

IBl 

175 

993 

6 

1 

915 

83 

2 


531 

10 

17 

881 

102 

4 

362 

634' 

All Eeligions. 

318 


178 

993 

7 

, . 

907 

91 

o 

423 

661 

11 

13 

882 

105 

4 

356 

640 

Hindu. 

371 

486 

143 

997 

3 

.. 

970 

29 

1 

707 

289 

4 

41 

.894 

65 

6 

4l9 

575 

Aiumist. 

348 

484 

168 

996 

4 

.. 

948 

55 

2 

611 

380 

9 


880 

90 

9 

380 

611 

Musaiman. 

294 

447 

259 


.. 


940 

57 

3 

385 

600 

15 

6 

788 

206 

2 

264 

734 

Jain. 

500> 

406 

94 


•• 


947 

63 

•• 

790 

207 

s 

256 

698 

46 

67 

424 

519 

Christian. 


DIVISION. 


374 

492 

134 

992 

8 

, , 

927 

71 

2 

648 

346 

6 

43 

893 

59 

6 

441 

553 

All EcUgiona. 

348 

508 

144 

989 

11 

.. 

888 

109 

3 

628 

464 

8 

27 

908 

65 

5 , 

431 

564 

Hindu. 

406 

473 

121 

996 

4 


973 

26 

1 

803 

194 

3 

63 

887 i 

60 

8 

460 

632 

Animist. 

373 

462 

163 

992 

7 

1 

969 

23 

3 

789 

208 

3 

48 

874 1 

78 

8 

384 

60S 

Musaiman. 

284 

487 

229 

1,000 

.. 

.. 

899 

95 

6 

401 

672 

27 

12 

861 

127 

3 

316 

681 

Jain. 

513 

416 

71 

1,000 


•• 

987 

13 

•• 

991 

9 

•• 

193 

764 

43 

75 

458 

467 

Christian. 


DIVISION. 


233 

552 

165 

969 

' 

30 

1 

726 

267 

7 

303 

675 

22 

21 

809 

80 

6 

424 

570 

All Religions. 

269 

564 

167 

967 

33 


689 

304 

7 

245 

731 

24 

14 

906 

80 

5 

423 

572 

Hindu. 

368 

493 

139 

.987 

12 

1 

949 

49 

2 

682 

312 

6 

63 

881 

66 

8 

464 

628 

Animist. 

373 

454 

173 

987 

12 

1 

955 

41 

4 

694 

295 ' 

11 

50 

853 

97 

13 

386 

6*01 

Musaiman. 

252 

515 

£33 

974 

23 

3 

771 

218 

11 

250 

709 

41 

15 

823 

162 

7 

321 

672 

Jain. 

523 

377 

100 

991 

9 


962 

36 

o 

891 

104 

5 

312 

626 

62 

129 

406 

465 

Christian. 


PLAIN DIVISION. 


344 

516 

140 

936 

13 

1 

868 

128 

4 

502 

492 

6 

37 

902 

61 

7 

446 

547 

All Religions. 

- 

328 

530 

142 

984 

15 

1 

844 

172 

4 

439 

555 

C 

28 

911 

Cl 

6 

446 

548 

Hindu. 


42a 

452 

128 

997 

3 


972 

26 

o 

788 

208 

4 

SO 

860 

60 

11 

450 

539 

Animist. 


335 

478 

187 

983 

16 

1 

938 

60 

o 

708 

284 

8 

46 

859 

95 

9 

364 

627 

Musaiman. 


312 

486 

202 

- 995 

5 


986 

14 


544 

447 

9 

7 

845 

148 

4 

309 

CS7 

Jain. 


437 

438 

125 

996 

4 

•• 

976 

20 

4 

897 

100 

3 

167 

775 

58 

2l 

392 

587 

Christian. 



DIVISION. 


436 

459 

105 

992 

7 

1 


37 

3 

1 

668 

322 

10 

52 

877 

71 

10 

510 

480 

1 

All Religions. 

420 

470 

110 

990 

9 

1 

947 

50 

3 

630 

359 

11 

51 

874 

75 

11 

50l 

4S3 

Hindu. 

453 

449 

98 

993 

6 

1 

^^9 

22 

o 

705 

286 

9 

53 

8S0 

67 

11 

KOO 

467 

Animist. 

348 

,504_ 

148 


12 

o 

942 

58 


547 

437 

16 

33 

S6S 

99 

1 

432 

567 

Jlusalman. 

O 

o 

414 

, . 

500 

1,000 

.. 

. .. 

- 




•• 

•• 

333 


607 

.. 



Jain. 

504 

407 

89 

1,000 

" 

; 

902 

7 

1 

S06 

187 

7 

66 

P82 

52 

11* 

525 

464* 

Cljristfan. 


Cb. yJl. 
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CHAPTEU Til — CIVIL CONDITION, 


Subsidiary Table III.— Distribuiton by Main Age-beriodb and Civil Condition 

op 10,000 OP EACH Sex and Religion. 


Ago. 1 

JlAIiES. 

Pemateb. 


Uninnmcd. 

Married. 

Widorved. 

Total 

Unmarried. 

Married, 

Widowed. 

1 

Total. 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

0 “ 

B 

8 

9 

All JReligions. 

0—10 .... 

10—16 .... 

16—40 .... 

40 and over .... 

2,880 

784 

715' 

47 

72 

217 

3,113 

1,725 

2 

5 

143 

202 

2,054 

1.002 

3,070 

2,004 

1 

2,748 

370 

115 

13 

245 

455 

3,010 

901 

1 

3,000 

836 

4,040 

2,124 

Total 

4,42G 

G,127 

447 

10,000 

3,24G 

5,220 

1,534 

10,000 


HINDU. 


0—10 

2,831 

I 

84 1 

2 ^ 

2,018 

2,661 ! 

292 i 


2,960 

10—15 . , . , ' 

747 

254 

6 

1,000 

300 

515 


836 

16—40 , . . . 

643 

3,189 

154 i 

3,986 

81 

3,042 


4,038 

40 and over .... 

40 

1,739 

305 

2.090 

12 

010 

1,244 

2,166 

Total 

\ 

4,2G7 

5,2GG 

4G7 

10,000 

3,0G’3 

5,350 

1,578 

IhEhI 


ANIMIST. 


0—10 .... 

3,218 

24 

1 

1 

1 3,2-lS 

•VSS 

t 

63 

8 

3,214- 

10—15 .... 

914 

73 

2 

089 

018 

197 

4 

819 

15—40 

894 

2,849 

113 

8,856 

262 

3,559 

234 

4,055 

40 and over .... 

41 

1,050 

215 

1,912 

17 

879 

1,016 

1,912 

Total 

5,0G7 

1 

4,G02 

331 

10,000 

4,055 

4,GS8 

1,257 

10,000 


MUSALMAN. 


0—10 



2,623 

31 

B 

2,656 

2,830 

77 

6 

2,913 

10—15 



930 

66 


1,049 

601 

275 

8 

884 

15-40 



1,258 

2,692 


4,116 

170 

3,460 

376 1 

4,011 

40 and over . 

■ 

• 

68 

1,800 


2,179 i 

24 

840 

1,328 

8A92 


Total 

• 

4,929 

1 

4,589 

482 

10,000 

3,G31 

4,G52 

1,717 

10,000 


CHRISTIAN. 


0—10 



2,977 

10 

2 

2;9S9 

3,455 

32 

■ 1 

3,488 

10—15 



1,073 

49 

2 

1,124 

817 

163 

5 

985 

15—40 



2,050 

2,405 

83 

4,533 

652 

3,173 

214 


40 and over 

• 

• 

58 

1,149 

143 

1,349 

65 

703 

730 



Total 

• 

6,138 

3,G13 

229 

10,000 

4,979 

4,071 

950 

10,000 


JAIN. 



':o— 10 , 

10—15 

15—40 

40 and over . 

• • 

• 

2,354 

975 

1,225 

148 

21 

119 

2,864 

1,599 

2 

4 

205 

484 

2,377 

1,098 

4,294 

2,231 

2,414 

317 

41 

' 10 

' 153 
681 
3,849 ■ 
689 

m 

2,576 

921 

4,137 

2,367 



■Total 

• 

4,702 

4,603 

G95 

10,000 

■ 2,782 

4,772 

2,446 



• Ch. VJI. 
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Subsidiary Table r\^ — P roportion op the Sexes by Civil Condition at certain 

AGES POR Religions and Natural Divisions. 


NUMBER OK FEMALES PER 1,000 MALES 


N.vTtrn.ii, Dmsros- asd 
Remqios. 

All Aoes. 

0—10 

10—15 

15—40 

40 AND OVEE. 

1 — 

Unmarried. 

Married. 

TS 

O 

o 

•T3 

o 

e 

£ 

Married. 

Widowed. 

1 

!§ 

c2 

S i 

1 

ra 

CJ 

’C 

t- 

a 

n 

Widowed. 

Unmarried, 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Unmarried. 


Z) 

fe 

1 

0 

3 

•1 

5 

1 ^ 

n 

1 

' ^ 1 

1 ° 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

i 

D 

16 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND BERAR. 


AB religions . 



739 

1,020 

3,459 

962 


3,096 

477 

2,114 

2,200 

162 

1, 72 

H 

280 

526 

4,185 

Hindu . 



721 

1,02.3 

3,401 

916 

K bill 

3,055 

417 

2,046 

2,190 

127 

1,160 


252 

527 

4,104 

An i mist 



S34 

1,062 

,1.9.'>l 

1,023 

E tAU 

3,875 

705 

2,823 

2,125 

306 

1,302 

2,157 

42^ 

653 

4,915 

SInsalinan 



GS'9 

949 

3,335 

iRlJDl 

B bSI 

2,7.54 

574 

3,900 

2,304 

131 

1,203 

2,116 

338 

436 

3,999 

.Tain . . 



557 

976 

3,315 

mini 

R bnin 

3,760 

306 

4,625 

5,000 

32 

issia 

3.431 

60 

406 

3,249 

Christian 



703 

9S3 




714 

Got 

2,911 

2,376 

277 

1,151 

2,242 

828 

583 

4,479 


(1) NERBUDDA VALLEY DIVISION. 


All religions , . . 

675 


3,505 


3,574 : 

2,940 1 

441 

2,608 

2,460 

75 

1,168 

2,528 

148 

486 

4,022 

Hindn .... 


1,U2,» 

3,431 

055 

;l,603 

2,771 , 

416 

2,541 

2.572 

59 

1,160 

2,572 

126 

485 

3,957 

Animist .... 

814 

1,082 

4,382 

1,004 

2.164 

4,167 

679 

■sfiiwi 

892 

• 223 

1,319 

2,386 

366 

543 

5,531 

Musalman . . . 

662 

937 

3,001 

97S 

t.237 

5,500 : 

625 

3,479 

IgnTon 

94 


1,746 

332 

443 

3,776 

Jain .... 

5^15 

1,006 

.'),837 

951 

21,333 

J 

.317 



17 

1,116 

4,411 

34 

424 

3,683 

Christian . . . 

4G9 

940 

3,o3o 

9S9 

4,889 

... 1 

1 




184 

1,058 

2,254 

595 

504 

4,206 


(2) PLATEAU DmSION, 


All religions . 



796 

1,043 

3,880 

1,002 

2,937. 

3,323 

G4S 

2.204 

2,147 

2,171 

1,251 

2,021 

253 

634 

4,896 

Hinda • 



768 

1,021 

3,730 

Oat 

3,172 

Kioiina 

649 

2,138 

2,313 

142 

1,187 

2,022 

213 

527 

4.622 

Animist 



851 

1,031 

4,142 

1,025 

2,113 

3,875 

776 

2,3-10 

1,680 

313 

1,345 

1,992 

315 

551 

;5,37S 

Mnsainaan 



693 

971 

4,076 

983 

8,020 

IMTiTilJ 

64S 

3,824 

1,000 

146 

1,225 

:2,171 

224 

463 

5,218 

Jnm • 



599 

992 

3,793 

942 

8,000 


381 

4,194 

... 

44 

214 

3,395 

65 

439 

3,855 

Christian 



763 

905 

2,194 

992 

... 


1,019 


... 

374 

1,171 

1,769 

643 

414 

2,435 


(3) MARATHA PLAIN DIVISION. 


All religions , 



687 

1,016 

3,043 

916 

4,714 

3,413 

352 

2.185 

2,446 

129 

1,148 

1,968 

269 

490 

3,526 

Hindu • 



674 

1,015 

2,99.i 

893 

4 85a 

3,4SS 

299 

2,118 

2,434 

100 

1,127 

1.923 

245 

491 

3,478 

Animist 



803 

1,060 

3,631 

1,0 !3 

2,G95 

4,250 

G35 

4,06.5 

2,738 

291 

1,352 

2,364 

411 

631 

4,148 

Musalman 





3,237 

1,027 

1,866 

2,346 

678 

4,453 

2,467 

141 

1,255 

2,263 

368 

424 

3,712 

Jain . . 



533 

961 

2,830 

976 

6,492 

2,760 

260 

3,592 

3,286 

51 

1,093 

2,672 

105 

387 

2,S9.i 

Christian . 



570 

920 

2,536 

931 

2,889 

167 

653 

1,363 

... 

310 

1 , 12 s 

2,145 

1,192 

454 

2,962 


(4) CHHATTISGARH PLAIN DIVISION. 


All religionB 
Hindu . 
Animist 
MuBnlman 
Jain 

Christian 





603 

1,047 

4,189 

990 

2,134 

2.517 

563 

1.755 

1,332 

244 

1,183 

1,957 

414 





802 

1,016 

4,202 

933 

2,122 

2,405 

517 

1,700 

1.249 

211 

1,169 

1,926 

39 





838 

1,062 

957 


1,020 

2,409 

3,791 

730 

2.770 

2,223 

340 

1,272 

2,100 

513 

586 




710 

6,165 

1,030 

2.900 

2.750 

624 

3, '77 

K-miw 

156 

1,164 

2,701 

358 

474 




464 

793 

1,971 

1,153 

3,000 

,, 

352 

6,375 

..1 

10 

909 

1,893 

30 

338 



• 

926 

970 

2,951 

1,038 

2,800 

2,030 

859 

2,616 

... 

623 

1,153 

1,643 

789 

481 


5,635 

6.700 

6,281 

6,908 

2,000 

3,777 


(6) CHOTA NAGPUR DIVISION. 


>11 religions . 

■ 

■ 

m 

934 

3.120 


1,591 

3,717 

602 

2,143 

•2,210 

•262 

1,147 

' 9."5 

559 

530- 

4,007 




kI 

719 

2,933 


1,605 

3,729^ 

587 

1,945 

1,93’ 

258 

1,121 

UUliKI 

560 

528 

3,837 




^1 

1,101.. 

8,341 

1,032 

1,840 

3,665 

622 

2,441 

2,877 

267 

1,182 

i,- 4 

614 

5-9 

4,122 


• 

, 


93- 

2,630 

969 

2,294 

... 

547 

MiHiM 

Qol 

123 

1,069 

1.41 8 

19 

461 




, 

B B 


l,00O 


1— 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1,000 


mKmm 




CliVistian 


• 

^1 

1,018 

■ 

4,677 


1,470 

••• 

625 

4,584 


324 

1,188 

2,672 

714 

579 j 

5,^9 


Ch. VII 
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CHAPTER VII.— CIVIL COHHIITON. 


Subsidiary Table' V.^ — Distribution by Civil Condition 


Caste and Locality. 


15 


10 


17 


18 I 

la : 


20 : 

21 


23 

24 


DISTKIBUTION OF 1,000 MALES OP. EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION* 


Vi 

Z’i 

31 


I- A. — The Twice-Born . 

Bania 0. P. and Berar 
Biabman, ditto 

Kajput, ditto • 

II- A,— Higher Cultivators 

Ahir (Hindu) C. P. and Berar 
„ (Auimu^t) ditto 
Kachlii- . 

Nerbudda Valley 
Plateau DivUion 
Konbi 

Uaratha Division 
Chhindvjara . 

Nimar . 

Petal 

Kurml . , „• 

Kerbudda Valley 
Plateau Division 
Cbhattisgarh Division 
Bodhi, C. P. and Berar 
MaU, ditto 
Maratha, ditto 

II-B.— Higher Artisans 

Barhai, C. P. and icrar 
Sunar, ditto . 

II-C.— Serving Castes 

Dhimar, C. P. and Berar 
Kcwnt . 

Jubbulpore . 

Nar«n(7/jpur . 

Chanda 

Nai, C. P. and Berar 

m-B.— Lower Artisans and 
Traders 

Balma (Mnsalrann) . 

Sfoni . • • 

C/ihindieara . • 

jb’rrbudda Valley • 

Banjara 

Plateau Division . 

Maratha Division^ . 
Chhattisyarh Division 
yimar . 

Dastar . - 

Kolar. C. P. and Berar 
Koaliti 
Jubbulpore 
Chhatlisgarh Division 
Mamtha Division . 
Chhindicara . 

Loim, C. V. and Berar 
TcU, ditto 

rv.— Bravidlan Tribes . 

Gond, (Hindu) C. V. and Berar 
,, (Anjm'.'t) ditto 
Gowari, Marattia Division 
' Halba 

CJinnda . • 

Darfar , 

K anker , . 

Jlaipur . • 

Kavmr 

Chand‘i . 

Chhattitgatk Division 
Korku 

Ilc-ihangalCL'l . 

Amraoti • 

yirxcif 
pet id . 

Oraon (An'ndd) , 

Ch' t.1 Sayprrr SVzi^s 
0:2*50 (Cl.r.»tlan) Jashpu: 

V,— Untouchables . 

CJ-tir-ar. C. P.antl V.asT 
DUb , di'f* 

d Ito 
d.lto 

1‘Ar.Vi - . • 

fiirdfc 


ALL 

0—5. 

5—12. 

12—20, 

20—40. 

■s. 



»d 


'd 

*d 

a> 


V . 

'd 

<i> 



'd* 

0 



M 

a 

B 

c 

P 

'd 

*C 

t4 

e3 

a 

0 

0 

♦0 

- 

B 

c 
. P 

*0 

«> 

s 

s 

0 

" H 

1 

a 

P 

•6 

Ci 

K 

eS 

a 

5 

p 

e3 

a 

p 

p 

'd 

•c 

■C3 

1 

g 

' M 

P ■ 

a 

• c 
p 

♦d" 

*£ 

a 

C 

0 

-3 

g 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IB 

10 

17 

454 

480 

66 

991 

9 

.. 

932 

. 66 

2 

j E65 

324 

11 

201 

716 

53 

449 

476 

75 

091 

9 

.. 

955 

43 

2 


838 

16 


740 

63 

476 

452 

72- 

993 

7 


962 

36 

2 

727 

264' 



708 

56 

434 

512 

54 

Ba 

10 

-- 

894 

105 

1 

iKUiJ 

883 

11 


791 

46 

399 

547 

54 

986 

13 

1 

886 

111 

3 

489 

495 

16 

83 

865 

62 

458 

500 

42 


5 


937 

61 

2 

613 

378 

9 

H 

856 

46 

498 

465 

37 


7 

. 

962 

37 

1 

703 

291 

6 

122 

829 

49 

iSS 

493 

48 

1 907 

3 


956 

44 


642 

353 

5 

118 

36 

46 

460 

493 

47 


2 

. , 

956 

43 

1 

044 

351 

5 

115 

839 

46' 

455 

497 

48 


3 


955 

45 

• 

612 

379 


149 

803 

48 

351 

6S4 

05 

976 

24 

. . 

848 

147 

5 

402 

575- 

23 

62 

876 

• '62 

348 

586 

66 

974 

20 

. , 

843 

162 

5 

399 

577 

24 


876 

02 

37I 

576 

53 

995 

4 

1 

887 

111 

2 

448 

539 

13 

39 

910 

51 

369 

563 

68 

994 

6 

. , 


78 

2 

412 

575 

13 

68 

873 

59 

405 

657 

38 

993 

2 


912 

87 


452 

542- 

6 

79 

886 

33 - 

412 

642 

46 

903 

7 

, , 

850 

147 

3 

466 

524. 

10 

93 

862 

- 45 

443 

604 

53 

995 

5 


nimi 


2 

549 

443 

8 

131 

818 

61 

426 

530 

44 

99G 

4 

, . 

930 


1 

549 

438 

13 

' 98 

Ik&i 

42' 

333 

677 

40 

990 

10 


790 

206 




10 

59 

IwMd 

41 

473 

484 

43 

906 

4- 


931 

68 

1 

612 

381 

7 

140 

814 

40 

374 

570 

56 

985 

13 

2 

866 

129 

5 


576 

18 

56 

892 

52 

407 

625 

68 

934 

16 


932 

64 

4 

667 

318 

15 

137 

807 

56 

415 

529 

56 

985 

16 

.. 

914 

54 

2 

564 

E3 

16 

100 

819 

. -CL. 

395 

550 

55 

993. 

7 


938 

HI 

2 

536 

450 

14 

85 

865 

50 

431 

511 

68 

978 

2l 

1 

948 

50 

2 

587 

IHj^ 

17 

114 

833 

63 

442 

513 

45 

986 

lA 


937 

61 

2 

613 

371 

16 

96 

863 

11 

.to2 


43 

984 

16 



61 

2 


327 

BIS 

101 

861 

38 

42 n 

633 

42 

0j7 

3 

, , 

926 

70 

4 

S14 

478 

8 

75 

889 

36 


529 

49 

■1 ix« 

7 


WMl 

Wf 


517 

474 


77 

877 

40 

494 

463 

43 

■li illfl 



BiV/il 

30 

. . 

550 

450 


134 

802 

64 

4ii 

558 

31 

■Vi ria 



911 


» > 

502 

KUlfl 

8 

59 


m 

422 

528 

50 

901 

0 

•• 

020 

78 

2 

542 

442 

16 

88 

865 

47 

417 

539 

44 

989 

10 

1 

885 

113 

2 

492 

493 

15 

85 

871 

11 

47R 

470 

46 

008 

2 


003 

37 


70S 

237 

5 

122 

S34 

44 

fiOQ 

458 

33 

096 

4 

, , 


20 

» » 

767 

233 

, . 

108 

Km 

27 . 

si 9, 

454 

34 

906 

4 

, , 

075 

25 

. . 

837 


• . 

149 

824 

27 


481 

49 

998 

2 


059 

40 

1 

686 

308 

C 

121 

832' 

47 

.‘5/9 

-^35 

46 

990 

0 


955 

43 

2 

765 

220 

I5 

220 

732 

42 

570 

376 

48 

097 

3 


900 


j \ 


70 ■* 

8 

333 

027 

40 


1 464 

47 

988 

12 

, . 

939 

59 



208 

22 

104 

KP3 

40 

579 

{ 380 

35 

999 

1 

. . 

9D0 

10 

« . 

911 

81 

8 

209 


32 

.Sfil 

370 

40 

995 

4 

1 

990 

10 

• • 

929 

70 ■ 

1 

329 

K&li 

30 

(114 

i 340 

46 

907 

3 

, , 


10 

• » 

012 

83 1 

5 

459 

497 

44 

434 

519 

47 

004 

6 

, , 

914 

55 

1 

572 

416 i 

12 

107 

Kklill 

43 

42s 

510 

53 

986 

11 

3 

923 

74 

3 

029 

355 ; 

16 

111 

844 

45 

4S9 

■ 500 

42 


5 

, , 


10 


nil 

336 ! 

"ii 

94 


41 

407 

5C0 

33 

991 

9 



141 

3 

472 

517 1 

04 


80 


{ 505 

Cl 

983 

13 

4 

948 

40 

3 

692 

■eia 

18 

129 

820 

51 




094 

3 

3 


maa 

6 

699 

280 } 

15 

120 

838 

42 


1 499 

45 


9 

1 

945 

ii3 

8 

609 

301 ; 

nnn 

100 

853 

41 

385 

! 575 

40 


11 


844 

164 


377 

mm 

11 

46 

914 

40 

494 

! 470 

36 


i 


978 

21 

1 

767 

226 

8 

131 

828 

as 



44 

995 

5 


909 

30 

1 


292 : 

12 

123 


45 


461 

35 

VffiTtl 

4 

, , 



1 

782 

211 ; 

7 

137 

825 

38 


' i29 

50 

HtIV 

11 

1 


no 

3 

673 


21 

05 

868 

37 

S44 

. 423 

33 

44 


4 

6 

•• 

980 

908 

27 

'-5 


157 

no 1 

‘4 

llo 

205. 

778 

710 

36 

25 



30 

1 096 

4 

,, 

mwvm 

8 

. . 

Hi ivM 

134 : 

4 

212 

midm 

89 



38 

Km 

3 

,, 

9S3 



Hr illK 

226 

5 

137 

814 

49 



30 

995 

5 

, , 


0 


H: nil 

131 ^ 


132 

823 

45 

Cll 

410 

465 

559 

34 

31 

31 

096 

978 

997 

4 

22 

**3 


070 

983 

970 

29 

17 
' 29 

J 

"1 


H 

3 

160 

60 

152 

821 

927 

819 

29 

'>3 

29 




008 

2 


902 


1 

Sir 

117 , 

C 

146 

830 

24 


r 4C.5 
520 

35 

81 

993 

092 

2 

8 

" 


0 

7 

1 

37 

874 

350 

mSM 

■diiM 

Hi 

154 

206 

817 

0.7 

29 

77 


468 

tf* 


2 


992 ] 

8’ 

« . 

8:>2 

145 

8 

116 

'807 

17 

r.nrt 


30 

993 

** 



5 

• . 

881 

IIG ■ 

3 

104 

810 

20 



32 

092 

J”* 


075 ( 

20 

5 

C6I 


49 

69 

879 

52 ' 



19 

iim 


.. 

989 i 

11 

. 

875 

123 


76 

903 

21 



34 

091 

0 


974 ! 

21 

5 

Em 


52 

69 

876 


1 £>?<; 

305 

19 

l.OW 


•• 

995 

5 

•• 

847 

147 

C 

82 

895 

23 

! 42C 

53C 

38 

931 


f 

'■ i 

916 I 

82 

0 

558 


12 

7C 

889“ 


1 

1 

• 5:3 

30 

991 ; 
0):» 

9 1 
8 I 

.. * 

885 i 
917 ! 

113 

80 

2 

3 

506 

529 

480 

402 

14 

U 

64 

67 

809 

893 

37 

40 

} 4If5 

537 

524 

47 

39 

089 I 
901 

9 ' 

•• ! 

890-’ 
937 • 

102 

C2 

0 

1 

548 

583 

437 . 
405 

15 

12 

94 

81 

862 

887 

...41, 

32 

. 4P7 

\ 492 
[ 50^> 

1 Mi 

; /yj 

‘ (87 

- 4'.*3 
■ i*.** 

CIS 

476 

45S 

5(9 

iill 

4 2.^ 

40 

20 

*»-* 

42 

30 

SO 

n-! 

St 

093 ; 
095 1 
995 t 
902 ; 
993 i 
006 \ 
995 • 

i.ojo 

1.000 

ii 

8 ‘ 
“Z J 

, i! 

5 j 

“i : 

*• i 

032 
071 : 
970 ' 
970 f 
02t } 
997 1 
963 5 
975 ' 
991 ; 

06 

29 

30 
30 

74 

32 

36 

2 

0 

; 

1 

3 

57-0 

746 

742 

822 

542 

—jft 

708 

733 

830 

406 

247 

258 

ICO 

443 

270 

257 

15 1 

U 

7 

*12 

15 

8 

*8 

5 

10 

1^ 

147 

303 

71 

304 ■ 

ro6 

66 

99 1 

872 

853 

819 

776 

878 

857 

857 

882 

851 

39 

34 

31 

51 

39 

37 

52 

47 


cii. vn. 
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OF 1,000 OF EACH Sex AT CERTAIN AgES FOR SELECTED CaSTES. 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1,000 FEMALES OF EACH AGE BY CIVIL CONDITION. 



<0 ASD OVF.B. 

ALL ACES. 

0—5. 

5—12. 

12—20. 

20—40. 

40AKD OTEE, 


Unmarried. 

•6 

o 

t: 

« 

Widowed. 
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CHAPTER vn. — CIVIL CONDITION. 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Showing the Number op Unmarried, Married and Widowed 
Females per 1,000 Unmarried, Married and Widowed Males at all ages por 

EACH OP THE CaSTES ENTERED IN TaBLE V OP THIS CHAPTER. 
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Lodhi . . ■ 
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(Oroup II B 
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Group lie . 

Serving Castes 
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.^Group III B 

Lower Artisans 

and Traders. 
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Oraon (Animist) . ■ 
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3,467 
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3,067 
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3,656 
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798 
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3,995 
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763 

1,040 
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4 j 654 
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.CHAPTER VIII. 


216. 


The meahino of the Statistics. 


Literacy. 

215. The statistics of literacy are contained in Imperial Tables VIII and 
„ rr.^ IS- Table VTII is divided into three parts : part 

A shows literacy by religion and age. Part B gives 
details of literates of each main religion by districts, and Part C gives similar 
details for cities. Table IX shows figures for literates and illiterates by sex in 
selected castes. Ten subsidiary Tables appended to this Chapter exhibit the 
chief comparative and proportionate statistics of literacy, and set forth for 
purposes of comparison some of the main figures in connection with educatioiL 
issued by the Education Department. The statements are as follows : — 

Table I. — Education by age, sex and religion. 

Table II. — Education by age, sex and locality. 

Table III. — Education by religion, sex and locality. , ' 

Table IV. — English education by age, sex and locality. 

Table V. — Progress of education since 1881. 

Table VI. — Education by caste. 

‘ Table VII. — Number of institutions and pupils according to the 

returns of the Education Department. 

Table VIII. — Main results of the University Examinations. 

Table IX. — Number and circulation of newspapers, etc. 

Table X. — Number of books published in each language. 

In 1881 and 1891 the population was divided in respect of Education 
into Learning, Literate and Illiterate. The record 
of the “ Learning ” was, hoAvever, unsatisfactory and , 
incomplete, there being a tendency to omit both the younger pupils who had 
recently begun learning who were held to be still illiterate and the more 
advanced students who were considered to have attained literacy. It was- 
decided therefore in 1901 to confine the entry in the enumeration schedule to 
the two main categories of “Literate ” and “ Dliterate.” The purport of the 
instructions issued at the present census was, as in 1901, to ascertain the 
number of persons who could both read and write any language, but the nature 
of the instructions issued to obtain this information was somewhat different, 
In order to fix some standard of literacy the instructions issued in the Central 
Provinces in 1901 were to the effect that, as a rule, those persons should be 
entered as literate who had passed the Upper Primary Examination or possessed 
an equivalent amount of .knowledge, but that at the same time care should be 
taken not to exclude persons who were able to read and Avrite merely because 
they had not passed an examination. In commenting on these figures Mr. 
Dussell was of opinion that the examination standard fixed was unnecessarily 
high, and that there were, on this account, probably omissions of persons 
who had not attained the Upper Primary standard, though they had passed the 
Lower Primary Examination and were really literate. On the other hand, 
there were few omissions of persons, e.g., Banias, who were really able to read 
and write but had passed no examination. In Berar no detailed instructions 
regarding any definite standard of education seem to have been issued. Both 
in the Central Provinces and in Berar the particular language or languages 
of literacy was enquired. On the present occasion, in order to make clearer the 
purpose of the enquiry, it was laid down in the instructions to the superior- 
census staff that a person should be regarded as literate if he could write a. 
letter to a friend and read the answer of it, but not otherwise. It is difficult- 
to estimate how far these differences in the nature of the instructions have, 
effected the variations of figures returned at the various censuses, but it seems, 
probable that the greater discretion allowed to the enumerating staff- by the 
non-prescription of any definite standard of school education must have resulted^ 
in a somewhat wider application on this occasion of the concept of literacy 
the Central Provinces. The figures for the Berar districts Avill not bear 


in 
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coMrAi.*Tiv=siATr.Mr.NTOF 5 iA,,,-. the^cst of comparison, and as is evident from the 
iaterateb im nriiAii iw 1001 Ann 1011 , Comparative statement given in the margin there 

Agcrcriods. ' 1011 . 1001 . ^vas a large munber of persons, especially chihlren 

under 15 years old entered as literate in 1901 who 

could not stand the test of the present census and 
20 an“/oTcr, 103 100 saiuc appcai’s to he the ense in regard to females. 

It is probable that the figures have also been disturbed 

by the prevalence of plague in the towns of Berar which has driven out a consi- 
derable number of the well-to-do families who are most likely to be educated, 
and has generally dislocated the urban enumeration in the districts infected. 
As a matter of fact the number of schools in Berar have increased from 1,036 in 
1901 to 1,101 in 1911 and the number of scholars from 16,676 to 70,315, 


Ago poriods. 
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Before turning to a consideration of the statistics themselves, it should 
be explained that no return was required on this occasion of the vernacular 
language in which a person was literate. Little use was made of the information 
-elicited on the subject in 1901, and as regards the main languages which possess 
script, except* in the comparatively few cases in which persons are literate 
in more languages than one, the language’ of literacy usually corresponds 
iii distribution to the language spoken as described in Chapter IX. 

217. The number of literate persons returned at the present census in the Pro- 
op litebacp in Tni! pno- viiiccs is 521,187, amounting to 33 per mille of the 
VINCES AND natcbal DIVISIONS, total populatiou or about one person in thirty. Of 

males 62 per mille and of females 3 per mille are literate. As might be expected 
the Province, with its large proportion of aborigines and low castes, is still well 
behind other Provinces in respect of the literacy of its population. Thus Bengal 
has 77 literates per mille of its population, Bombay 66, Madras 75, and the United 

Provinces 31*. The 

Dia^am.showtn^l/ie nunilcrt^LUertde persons SCiC marginal diagram 
ineiu/iNainmlBivisioii showS the extent of 

literacy by sex in 
the Natural Divi- 
sions, while the map 
exhibits the com- 
parative statistics 
of literacy among 
males in the districts 
and states of the 
Provinces. Consi- 
dering male literates 
first, the Nerbudda 
Valley Division has 
the largest number 
of literates, vis., 10 
25er cent, of the 
po]>u]ation, the 
districts of Jubbul- 
pore, Hoshangabad 
and Nimar with 
their high jirojior- 
tion of urban popu- 
lation containing 
the highest propor- 
tion. In the 
Mar at ha Plain 
Division which con- 

tains 74 literates 

■per mille the districts of Nagpur, Wardha and Amraoti have the largest propor- 
tion, while the number is low in the "Wainganga Valley Districts and Yeotmal 
■where the proportion of higher castes is small. The Plateau Division contains 
rather less than half the proportion of male literates than the Nerbudda Valley 
Dhnsion, while still less are found in the Chhattisgarh Plain Division where the 
^proportion varies from 45 in the Chhuikhadan State to 13 in the Bastar State, 
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• 

Even less than that of the Bastar State the average of the Chota Nagpur Division 
■comes to eleven literate persons and dwindles in the Surguja State to 10 per 
mille. It will be noticed that in almost all cases the proportion of literates in 
the age period “ 20 and over” is smaller than that in the age period “ 15— 20 ” 
Presuming that the survivors of those persons who were literate five years ago 
between the ages of “ 15 — 20 ” are literate still, the figures would indicate, if they 
are accurate, either (1) a greater mortality among literates of over 15 than 
among hon-literates, or (2) such progress in the education of the younger 
generation recently as would neutralise the ordinary effect of a regular ascending 
stream of literates. As a matter of fact while few achieve literacy after 20 years 
-of age, the whole effect of the tremendous progress in education falls on the early 
age periods, so that the effect of the illiteracy of the past can only gradually be 
■eliminated in the later age periods of the j)opulation. It is also a fact that many 
ivho go through the primary schools in youth lapse into complete illiteracy at a 
later age, this being specially the case in the cultivating classes, who have little 
stimulus to keep up their education after leaving school. 

218. The local variations in the number of educated persons depend largely 


“DisnHBtmoK by reiigiox, on the religious persuasion of the inhabitants of the 

■Caste akd Race. ’ locaUty. Of the principal religious communities the 

Jains, who are almost entirely members of tjie better trading classes, have the 
BiAmcint sTtotmiwfTitjuiv'iliy-p^imUeqfiathviutinrilUr^n- proportion of 

prise almost half 
their number. Por 
them, as for the 
Parsis, literacy is 
essential for their 
business, and their 
numbers help to raise 
the proportion of the 
educated in the 
urban areas, and in 
the districts of Saugor and the other districts of the north and west of the 
'Provinces which they principally inhabit. Of the whole Christian community 
■about a quarter are literate, but if we divide Christians into Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians on the one side and Indian Christians on the other side, we find 
that of the former only one-tenth are illiterate, while of the latter less than 



one-seventh are literate. All the Missionary bodies have schools for the edu- 
-cation of their converts, but a large number of those recorded as Christians are 
-children in the early stages of learning, and the proportion is still further 
reduced by the inclusion of 36,000 newly converted Oraons of the Jashpur 
■State who are nearly all illiterate. Omitting these from consideration the j)ro- 
portion of literate Christians would be 488 and of Indian Cliristians 325 per mille. 
A large proportion of the Muhammadans of these Provinces are of the trading 
-class for whom literacy is necessary, and over half the males of the Bohra com° 
munity are literate. Of the remaining Muhammadans many are in public 
•service' of some sort and have had school education. Like the Jains the 


Muhammadans and Christians chiefly inhabit towns, and most of those who 
■are literate belong to the Nerbudda Valley Division or the Maratha Districts 
■ of the west of the Provinces. Of Hindus 64 per mille and of Animists 4 per 
mille are literate. Of the former the Khatri (663 males), Kayasth (575, males), 
'Karan (296 males), Parbhu (616 males). Brahman (431 males) and Bidur (380 
.males) castes are all well educated, the proportion of female literates and persons 
literate in English being also high among them. Literacy among the Bania 
•castes (466 males) both Hindu and Jain is high, as also among Komtis (418 
males), another trading caste of the south of the Provinces, but in both of the 
latter groups literacy is almost entirely vernacular, Enghsh being of little use 
to them in their business. Among the artisan castes the Kasars (311) and 
Tameras (332) metal workers, Kunderas turners (289), Sunars (245) and 
Panchals (244) gold-smiths; Gandhis (264), Bharbhunjas grain-parchers (263) 
and Koskatis (212), silk weavers are the best educated, while the Girraos (360) 
-and the Gosains (162), who are temple priests or servants have some education . 





m 


cifAvnui virr.— j.TTjjUAcv, 


All those castes live largely in towns and large villages where there are fipecial 
facilities for edneation. Of (ho jn'incipal cultivating castes (he ^Inrathas hare 
I'J'O literate males pL'r mille, the Knnhis 01, the Kurmis 70, the LoclhisdO and > 
the Mails 33. 


Of the imimvc castes the Mehras have 17 literate males per 1,00.) 
and the !Melitars 18, the latter lafing largely residents of towns. In some of th(‘ 
sclmols of tlio iVinvatha .'Districts the ^fcltras and other impure castes still have 
to sit apart from the others in a verandah, hnt (lie feeling in this rc.spect 
is rajndly dying ont., 

210. Tlin loc.'d distribution of literacy of females follows closely tliatof the 

Uter.acy of males, 'riiero is in the Province an 
' ' av(.‘rage of one literate female to twenty-one literate 

males. Tlio proportion of literate women to (he total mnnhrw of women is three 
per millo. It is highest in the Christian community (IS per cent.) and in the 
cities of .Tnhl)ulporo and Nagpur and (he (owns of Sangor and Amraoti and 
especially among Ihiropeans and Anglo-Tndians, over HO jkw cent, of whoso 
females are literate. Among Jain wnnnm .3 per cent, and among Muhammadan 
Avomcii 1 per cent, arc literate, 8 ])er cent, of Pohm women being able to road 
and write. Among nindu.s or<'r onc-lifth of the womon in the .sjuall Parldm 
community arc literate, among Prahmans and Knyjisths nearly 3 per cent., 
among Jlanias and Lalclicra.s ahoiit 2 per cent. About o per cent, of tlie women 
in the two cities of dnhhulporc and Nagpur are litoralo. 


220. Pifty-four males and fiv<; fonmles in every ten tlinu.^and of each .‘•c.v 

„ are returned as literate in Jhiglish, Thev are mo.st 

liiTcnAcT rv J.soi.Jflii. -it >■' i , *i , 

numerous in the cities and large head-ijuavtors 

toAvns, the largest proportion being in the Nagpur, .Tuhlndporo, Sangor, 

Hoshangnhad and Amraoti .Districts where (he fignrc.s are partly duo to (heln'gh 

number of Puropeaus and Anglo-Indians. Of the other districts ‘Wardhn, 

Akola and Nimar have a large number of English literates, while of the States 

Nanclgaon and Khainigarli liavc returned 29 ami 33 per 10,000, respectively. In. 

both there are a numlicr of English-knowing oflicials. Progress in English 

education has been marked, though, especially in N’lmar and the districts of 

Bcrar, plague has intiatcd the figuro.s. The actual figures shon* an increase in 

the Provinces of oO per cent, in (ho numher of males, and 81 per cent, in the. 

number of females ivho can rend and write English. 


Among castes the Brahmans (G7o per 10,000), Kayasths (1,229), Khatris. 
(1,919), and Parhlms (3,573) have the largest proportion of Englisli literates; 
theBidurs, and Guraos have 375 and 300, respectively, and thcBeclars, who wero 
till recently considered a low caste but have been doing their best to raise their- 
status, have now as many as 309. 


221. In dealing nith the variations since last census, some comiiarisou 
PnoonEss op EoccA-rio.x according hetwccu thc statistius of literacy exhibited by tbo- 
TO DEPABTjtEN-rAi, STATISTICS. coiisus ciid tliepriucipal figures issued by thc Educa- 
tional Department may he of interest. The spread 
of education during the last decade has been marked. 
The marginal statement gives comparative figures of 
the number of institutions and scholars in the last 
year of each of the last three decades. The number- 
of matriculates and of scholars undergoing collegiate education has more than 
doubled since 1901 and the numher of those who have attained their degree has 
increased in the same proportion. The male scholars in the secondary schools. 
are nearly four times as many, and the female scholars nearly eight times as. 
many as in 1901, while the boys studying in primary schools are now 227 
instead of 149 thousand in 1901 and the girls 16 thousand as against 10, 

thousand. The number of educational institutions 

increased by 13 per cent. The distribution of 
’per school, schools IS indicated by the figures in the margin 
which showthe number of square miles per school in _ 
26-0 different Natural Divisions. Amraoti has compara- 
£ 0-8 tively largest facilities for education with a school. 

to every 16'3 square miles, Jubhulxiore has one: 


Natural DlTisions, 


Total Provinces . ^ . 

Nerbudda Valley Division 
PiateauDivislon . • 

Maratha Plain Division . 
Chbattisgaih Plain Division 


Number of 

1011. 

1001. 

ISOI. 

Institutions 

3,805 

3.430 

3,120 

Scholars 

207,020 

174,031 

lOl.frlO 
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school in 18‘2, Narsinghpur one in 18'8, and Alcola one in 19'7 square miles. 
Expenditure on education n-hicli u as 3113,55,000 in 1891 and R14, 55,000 in 
1901 lias non' reached ^30,85, 000, representing about B128 per 100 of the 
population of school-going age. 

222. Turning again to the census statistics set forth in Subsidiary 
Pi!oor.r?s IN i.iTnn.\nY AcconniNn Tables IV and V, and confining ourselves to the 
TO Tiir cuNPrs .Statistics. jjgg pciiod 15 to 20 Avhich best exhibits the progress 

of education, ivc find tliat the proportion of male literates of that age in the 
Provinces has increased from 91 pcrmillc in 1901 to 109 in 1911 or by over 20 
per cent., the increase in the Nerbudda Valley Division being 29, in the Plateau 
Division 17, in tbe !Maratha Plain Division 13, in the Chhattisgarh Plain 
Division 25 and in the Chota Nagpur Division DJ4. .is might be expected there 
s\'as most progre.^s vhere there was widest scojic for 2 ')rogress and tbe rise in tbe 
numbers in the Cliota Nagpur States and tbe Plateau Division is -conspicuous. 

Of tbe individual di.stricts Saugor, Cbhindwara, Balagbat and Hosbangabad 
show a bigb percentage of increase in this age period, and Damoh, Betul and 
V’ardha show a large rise in tbe figures of all ages. In the Cbota Nagpur 
States tbe pro]x)rtion of literates lietwecn 15 and 20 has more than doubled, 
aud in the small but well developed State of Clibuilcbadan the proportion has 
nearly trebled, in spite of a considerable increase in the general pojiulation. 
On the other band there seems something wrong about tbe comparative figures 
of the well advanced State of Saraugai-b, but in the case of Nimar plague 
and the invasion of the district by a large number of illiterate colonists jiro- 
bably accovmts for the failure of literacy to advance ndth the increase of 
poinilation. 

There has been special progress in literacy among Muhammadans who have 
now 3G7 literate males per 1,000 as against 150 in 1901. In conuection with 
the political and .«ocial awakening of this community partly under the stimulus 
of political controvensy, a real effort has been made towards the education of tbe 
younger generation and the impulse which resulted at first in the opening of a 
number of Urdu schools partly financed by private subscriptions is now being 
directed along tbe lines best calculated to ensure a useful result. 

The progress of literacy is far more marked among females than 
among males. Of the girls between 15 and 20 double as many are literate 
now as in 1901. Tbe proportion jicr millc has risen from 7 to 15 in tbe 
Northern Division, from 5 to 8 in the Maratha Plain Division, and 2 to 5 in the 
Plateau Division and Chhattisgarh Plain Division. Progress is especially good 
in Saugor, Jlo.sbangabad, Cbhindwara, Seoni and the districts of the Wainganga 
Valley. Most of the higher Indian officials now send their girls to school or get 
them* educated privately, and in the more advanced castes female elementary 
■education is becoming a real social factor’. Thus among Brahmans more than 
double and among Kayastbs and Banias almost double the proportion of 
f cmales'are literate as conrpared with last census. The progress thus shorvn agrees 
with tbe statistics of the Ilducation Department. The mrmber of Girls’ schools 
in tbe Provinces lias risen from 238 to 3-13 during the decade, and the number 
of girls under education has doubled, having increased from 14,260 to 28,609. 
'fbere are some mixed schools in Chhattisgarh and elsewhere where both boys 
•and girls study, but tbe large proportion of female education takes jilace in the 
towns where improved schools and a trained staff of mistresses attract girls of 
tbe better classes who, however, rarely remain in school after their marriage. 


223. Tables IS and X show the available information regarding the 

number of books and papers published in the 

LlTEHATUJll: AND JOCIIKAIS. . , . i -l j ^ j ^ 1 A-. • , 

Provinces during the decade, but there is no record 


•of tbe corresponding figures of previous decades. Literary effort in the 
Provinces is not of a great volume or importance, though partly under the 
■stimulation of political interest journalistic enterprise has advanced at least in a 
■quantitative sense. Some remarks will be found on tbe subject in tbe Chapter 
•on Language in this Report, 
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Subsidiary Table I.— Education by Age, Sex and Religion. 



NUMBER PER MILLS WHO ARB LITERATE. 
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NUMBEK PER MILES 
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All religions . 
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SuBsiDiAiiv Table II— Eduoatiojt by A&e, Sex ane Loc.vjdity. 
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SiJBSiDiAET Table III— Edboatioe bt Eeligion, Sex and Locality. 


NUMBER PER MILLE WHO ARE LITERATE. 
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1. Sangor 

72 

3 

1 


170 

9 

696 

638 

436 

49 

2. Daranh ..... 

77 

3 

7 

.. « 

181 

16 

834 

570 

442 • 

35 

3. Jnbbnlpore .... 

103 

’ 4 

8 


201 

17 

865 

646 

616 

- 34 

4. Narsiiighpur .... 

100 

3 

5 


129 

11 

659 

333 

612 

20 

6. Hosbangabad .... 
6. Nimar 

108 

3 

4 


197 

10 

662 

• 461 

674 

. 13 

97 

3 

3 


145 

9 

162 

98 

667 

22 

7. Makrai ..... 

129 

2 

■ 

... 

91 

■ 

’ 


665 

... 

Plateau Division . 

71 

2 

1 

• •• 

191 

1 

192 

395 

501 

27 

8. Mandia ..... 

83 

3 

4 


266 

■ 

374 

239 

494 

- 29 

9. Seoul ..... 

70 

3 

6 

... 

147 

7 

690 

■ 471 

■ 621 

46 

10. Bctnl ..... 

06 

1 

1. 


261 

21 

404 

356 

476 

10 

11. Chbindwara .... 

1 

71 

1 

3 

••• 

180 

7 

603 

669 

604 

20 

. Maratha Plain Division 

72 

2 

■ 


118 

8 

678 

501 

151 

18 

12. Wardha . -. . . 

94 

2 



190 

7 

698 

426 

498 

32 

13. Nagpnr 

87 

4 



218 

17 

758 

618 

457 

26 

14. Chanda . ... 

49 

1 

6 

f* 

263 

11 

509 

498 

648 

33 

15. Bbandnra .... 

53 

1 

10 

... 

288 

7 

716 

587 

485 

30. 

10. Balnghat .... 

61 

2 

16 

♦ *» 

293 

12 

610 

607 

683 

46 

17. Amraoti .... 

96 

3 

1 


128 

6 

433 

437 

418 

12 

18. Akola ..... 

76 

2 

18 


111 

8 

625 

446 

. 446 

12 

19. Buldana ..... 

75 

2 

10 


94 

4 

628 

• 644 

. 447 

10 

20. Ycotmal ..... 

CO 

■ 


... 

122 

6 

037 

621 

412 

20 

Chbattisgorb Plain Division 
1 

37 

1 


... 

270 

17 

311 

211 

667 

16 

21. Raipur 

39 


8 


326 

26 

300 

209 

716 

81 

22. Itilasimr ..... 

30 



... 

242 

11 

342 

311 

466 

30 

23. Drug 

37 


6 

... 

242 

13 

295 

182 

050 

88 

24. liastar . . .' . 

31 

2 

2 

t-f 

254 

• 22 

• 71 

82 

423 

77 

25. Kankcr ..... 

44 

3 

6 


310 

30 

200 

. 400 

800 

/ 

, 20. Xaiida.aon .... 

41 

1 

5 


270- 


440 

438 

709 

33 

27. Kbairagarh .... 

32 

1 

2 


249 

20 

712 

oas 

7ii8 

22 

28. Cbbuikbadan .... 

45 

o 

2 

i-- 

144. 

4 

500 

.333 

006 

... 

20. Kawardha .... 

41 

2 

3 


185 

8 

333 


833 


SO, Sakti 

43 

2 

10 

1 

210 

28 

571 

286 



31. Uaigarl 

34 

1 

1 


261 

7 

74 


600 


32. Saraiigorb . . . . 

42 

3 

... 

•• 

173 

21 

111 


... 


Chotn. Nagpur Division 

17 

1 

2 

... 

83 

1 

1 

... 

667 

... 

n.l. Chang Blakar . . . . 

20 

1 

4 


189 






3-5. Kona . . . . . 

25 

1 

2 


80 

... 

333 

1,C00 

... 

<•« 

33. Sarruja . . . . . 

14 

1 

1 


77 

5 

... 

... 

. 607 

• .* 

Sd. li'dvpar 

32 

1 

5 


231 

10 


500 

... 

... 

37. daibpur 

21 


3 

B 

Bi 

... 




... 


Citio.s 

! 

.; 21J 

2(1 

21 

■ 

238 

■ 

828 

585 

655 



Cn. VlIL 











































SITI5SID1ARY TABLES, 
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SuBsiDiAiiY Table IV.— English Ehhcation by Age, Sex and Locality, 







LITEUATK IN ENGLISH 

PER 10,000, 




1911. 

1901. 

Axii NATiTaL Division. 

0-1 0. j 

10-15 

15-20, 

20 AND OVEl!. 

All .voi:s. 

All ages. 


*5 

. ( 

C' 1 

; 

g i 

c: 

& 

*« 

g 

0 

0 

"e 

O 

s 

0 

0 

E 

0 

d 

'a 

S 



1 

i 

u. 




Ui 

r% 

s 


pS 


2 


5 

‘ 0 

7 

8. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 1 


. 

/ 










BERAR. . . . . . 1 

0 

1 

33 1 

7 

112 

11 

70 

6 

Si 

S 

43 

6 

Ncrbudda Vnllcs’ Division • | 


•» 

•> ' 

i 

CJ ; 



2S 

ir.o 

10 

102 

13 

04 

9 

1. fr.nc'r ! 

3 

.. ’ 

4S 1 

10 1 

ins j 

17 


9 

72 

s 

59 

7 

2. . . . . . . . 1 

1 

12 


; 

a ! 

87 ' 

3 

73 

3 

48 

0 

27 

1 

:i, .InMmli'.'rc . . . . • • , 


no 

50 ' 

202 i 

71 

300 

37 

193 

32 

iny 

20 

•I. N.i.'x't'p'Jijnir , . . . . . ( 

J 

... 

37 ■ 

«> ' 

149 ; 

2 

07 

3 

50 

0 

31 

1 

Ti. noDnvj.-.U'ail . . . . . . | 


... 

f.i 

f 1 

220 1 

19 

120 

141 

8!) 

10 

01 

0 

(>. Xiir.ar . . . . . . . ' 

1 


42 


158 1 

16 

112 

0 

77 

5 

60 

6 

T. M.Arai ....... 


{ 

7(1 ! 

1 

•• ! 

1 

1 

i 

... 

41 


35 

12 

... 

Pintc.-vu Division 

... 

••• 1 

i 

ii.'f 

i 

1 

1 

7D . 

1 

,v 

,70 

tV 

31 


21 

1 


1 

1 

17 

1 

; 

70 

3 

.54 

3 

HI 


00 

1 

t*. .‘^■f tii ....... 

' 1 


It 


51 


43 

1 

2.8 

1 

19 

1 

JO. Bv'.hJ 


33 

i 

85 

5 

CO 

,a 


0 

24 

19 

1 

11, Cl.liin'lw.m ...... 


i 

O** , 
-t ’ 

{ 

" i 

; 

! 

4 

44 

4 



1 

Maratha Plain Division 


f 

0 ‘ 

/O 

: 

4 

1 

jr,o 


00 

7 

OS 

B 

00 

6 

12. Wnolha , ...... 

1 


•ir, 

0 


3 

87 

n 


■ 

42 

l7l 

1 

m. Nniriiur . ...... 

ir. 

11 

1.30 

38 

392 

09 

281 

32 


29 

2S 

I J. Clmii'h 

I 

... 

20 

... 

89 

0 

51 

0 

38 

1 

10 

1 

ir>. tliiaiuinn ...... 

I 

I 

12 

• » 

.08 

0 

43 

0 

29 


10 

15 

81 

69 

- 61 
24 

1 

lO. D.Mnclnt ...... 


... 

20 

3 

85 

5 

61 

2 

30 



17. .\inrat)ti ...... 

0 

2 

37 

a 

178 


105 


77 


q 

IR. Alaoln 

•t 


«>o 


Ml 

4 

77 

3 

50 

2 


IP. Ihil'Inin 

... 

... 

2 a 

1 

112 

^Kl 

09 

0 

•IS 

2 


20. I vntiial . ...... 



10 

... 

53 

a 

38 

1 

25 

1 

*** 

Chbattisgarh Plain Division . 

... 


If 

1 

■ir. 


31 

0 

/V 

21 

0 

lo 

2 

21. llnijiur 



28 

1 

77 

3 

44 

2 

31 

1 



22. Hila-'pur ....... 

... 


9 

4 

32 

Bl 

33 

3 

20 

3 

1 '' 


2 : 1 . Drufi 



0 


25 


25 

1 . 

16 

1 


21. llastar ....... 



4 


10 


9 

1 

G 

1 



2.7. KaiAir ....... 



4 


25 

Hi 

12 


8 

3 

• 22 
28 

? 

Hjj^H 

20. Nnndfjnon ...... 



31 

3 

103 


30 

2 

29^ 

1 


27. Khflirnp:arli ...... 

■1 

4 

*'2 

5 

88 

8 

45 

12 

33 

9 

10 

2^- OliliuililirultiTi . , . . , 

... 





f- - 

13 


7 


29 . Kmvardlia ...... 



10 


33 


11 


9 


• • 

:i0. S.akti 

... 




8 


27 

0 

14 

1 

9 

4 

3 


31. It.aigarli ...... 

... 


5 


18 

r - - 

13 


8 


• • 

32. Saraii^rli ...... 



... 


10 

... 

10 


6 


... 

Chota Nagpur Division 

... 

•• 

1 

... 

1 


8 


4 


2 


33. Chang liliakar ...... 



14 


■ 


8 


0 


1 


34. Korea ....... 

... 


3 

««• 

10 


12 

HI 



2 


35. Snrguja ... 



1 

... 

3 


5 

■wl 



0 

... 

3G. Udaipur ....... 

... 

... 

3 


18 


18 

HI 

10 


1 


37. Jashpur ....... 





B 


9 

H 

4 

/ 

1 

... 











































iso 


OHAilER VIII. — LITERACT. 


Stjbsidiart Table V.— Progress or Education since 1881. 


KIJMBEE OF LITEEATE PEE MILLE. 


* 

All aqes. 


15- 

-20 , 


20 AND OTEE 

DISIEICI ASD NAICEAI DIVISIOK. 











1 


^B 

BB 





Males. 



Females. 


Males.’ 

Females. 


Females. 


1911 

1901 

B 

1881 

1911 

1901 

1891 

B 

1911 

1901 

1911 

1901 

1911 


1911 

1901 

1 



4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13. 

14 

B 

10 

17 

CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 



46 





B 

t 








BERAR ... 

62 

60 

37 

3 

2 

1 


109 

91 

8 

4 

• 87 

83 

3 

2. 

Nertiudda Valley Division . 

109 

01 

70 

GO 

G 

4 

o 

B 

ICS 

128 

IS 

7 

130 

1S4 

6 

4 

1. Sangor’ .... 

88 

77 

65 

68 

6 

4 

2 

m 

145 

90 

18. 

8 

122 

111 

■ 

4 ' 

2. Bamoh .... 

88 

74 

57 

48 

4 

3 

1 

- 

145 

108 

s 

4 

120 

100 


3 

3. Jnbbnlpore 

112 

100 

69 

62 

9 

6 

3 

2 

182 

141 

22 

.10 

157 

130 


5 

^ 4. Karsmghpnr 

96 

94 

63 

51 

4 


2 

•• 

180 

139 

10 

8 

132 

129 

4 

3 

6. Hoshangabad 

108 

88 

74 

63 

5 


2 

1 

169 

133 

13 

5 

143 

125 

5 

4 

6. Nimar . .' . 

104 

112 

06 

83 

4 


2 

2 

159 

173 

10 

5 

146 

' 145 

5 

4 

7. JIatoai . . ' . 

95 

55 

63 

•• 

2 


•• 

•• 

176 

85 

2 

•• 

135 

81 

2 

;• 

Plateau Division . 

40 

41 

so 

so 

o 


1 

•• 

00 

61 

s 

o 

GO 

S7 

3 

1 

8. Handla , • « • 

40 

37 

22 

12 

2 



.. 

80 

56 

4 

2 

57 

51 

■2 

1 

0. Seoul 

50 

43 

35 

23 

3 

2 

1 

B 

94 

72 

6 

4 

70 

59 

3 

2 

10. Betnl 

•63 

39 

30 

23 

2 

1 

• • 

Bj 

84 

63 

■ 4 

2 

77 

55 

2" 

1 

11. Chhlodwara 

53 

45 

29 

21 

2 

1 

•• 

1 

99 

■ 55 

5 

■ 

72 

62' 

2 

1 

Maratha Plata Division 

74 

74 

S3 

40 

3 

3 

1 

1 

1S8 

113 

8 

1 

101 

07 

3 

3 

12. TCardha .... 

91 

76 

60 

49 

2- 

2 

1 


167 

125 

5 

H 

117 

95 

3 

2 

13. Nagpur .... 

98 

92 

74 

61 

8 

m 

5 

4 

165 

140 

19 

14 

129 

119 

0 

6 

14. Chanda • • • • 

46 

39 

29 

27 

1 

■ 

.. 

B 

79 

61 

4 


65 

56 

2 

1 

16. Bhandora • . « • 

54 

52 

32 

27 

1 

■ 


H 

90 

75 

5 

B 

76 

70 

2 

1 

10. Balaghat .... 

58 

44 

27 

19 

2 

H 

•• 

■ 

110 

. 66 

5 

B 

74 

63. 

2 

1 

17. Amraoti . . . • 

96 

105 

72 

1 


r 4 

5 

2 




ri65 

160 

0 

8 

131- 

129 

4 

4' 

^ 18* Ahola • • • • 

83 

85 

65 


■ 41 

! 3 

3 



y 1 


135 

129 

. '8 

7 

112 

106 

o 

3 

'19. Bnldana .... 

79 

85 

65 



3 

1 


■ 


131 

126 



111 

114 

3 

2 

23. Tcotmal .... 

52 

58 

39 



L 2 

2 

1 

J 


L 90 

86 

H 

3 

-73- 

76 

2 

1 

ChliaitlBearli Plata Division. 

3G 

34 

S3 

14 

o 

B 

1 

1 

70 

SG 

|B 

o 

so 

48 

o 

1 

21. Eaih>r . . . _. 

41 

1 



f " 





r.79 

B 


B 

r 56 

] 

f = 

1 

22. Bilaspur .... 

33 

> 36 

25 

14 

1 " 

IB 

I 

1 


73 

m 


B 

B 

V 52 

B 

h 

23. Drug \ . 

36 

J 



1 1 

j 




. 65 

m 

|H 

B 

1 61 

J 

B 

J 

24. Baatar \ 

13 

12 

0 


1 

1 

.. 


27 

22 


1 

19 

14 

1 

1 

25. Kankcr • \ • 

20. Nandgaon . 

' 25 

17 

10 


2 

1 

.. 


42 

32 

4 

1 

37 

22 

1 

1 

42 

34 

19 


2 

1 

1 


100 

56 

B 

4 

53 

50 

1 

1 

27. Ehairagarh . . ' , . 

36 

29 

17 


o 

2 

1 


78 

66 

B 

4 

50 

42 

3 

2 

23. Cbhuiihadan . i . 

45 

36 

18 


2 

1 

2 


126 

47 

B 

1 

56 

47 

2 

1 

29. Kawardha . . J; . 

37 

30 

18 


o 

1 

1 

3 

e 

80 

47 


f) 

48 

42 


1 















55 



. SO. Saktl . . , . \ . 

41 

37 

25 

«; 

o 

1 

1 

> 

05 

56 

10 

1 

55 


1 




c: 




et 








1 

31. na'girh ... V 

33 

33 

21 


1 

1 

.. 

o 

67 

55 . 

3 

.. 

47 

50 

■1 

32. Earacprh • • . 

\“ 

60 

40 


3 

3 

2 

4^ 

90 

02 

9 

5 

60 

89 

2 

2 

Chota Nagpur Division 






,, 



IS 

7 

1 

.. 

10 

13 

1 

I 

33. Cbaas EhaUr . 

12 

"5 

o 


■ 

•• 

o 


0 


•• 


20 


1 

- 

3t, Eorn 

11 

4 

. JH 
' «! 


■ 

1 

.a 

ei 


18 

£3 


o 

17 

O 

2 

•* 

I 

*5. Sr.-gaii . • . . 

10 

5 

tS 




rt 


13 


1 

=: 

17 


1 


SO. Idalpvr . . . ‘ . 

33 

8 

c 

*/; 


1 

o 

«5 

O 


29 

rt 

O 

•• 

> 

rt 

** 

19 

fl 

1 

t* 

al 

«« 

O 

37. , 

33 

32 



B 

1 



16 


1 


24 



^4 


Cn, VIII, 




















































SUBSIDIAJIY TABLES. 


l8l 


Subsidiary Table VI.— Education by Caste. 




XoMiiiin rrn 1,000 wiio aki: 

LITKllATi:, 

Nnsinnn 

run 10,000 wno 

ABE XITEItATE IN 

E.vGHan, 



1911. 

1901. 

1911. 

1901. 

CASTn. 
















Persons. 

Afale. 

Female. 

Persons. 

stale. 

Fcninlc. 

. 

Persons. 

Stale. 

Female. 

Persons. 

Stale. 

Female. 

1 


O 

3 

4 

5 

G 

D 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

Acnria . . 


45 

90 

2 






n 




Aliir 


7 

14 

1 

5 

10 

... 

2 

6 


1 

2 

... 

An<Bi 


O 

3 

... 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 


Arc . . 


6 

11 

,, 

... 


... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

I3aliiia 

• 

33 

66 

12 

3 

6 

... 

7 

13 

H 

... 

1 

... 

Bnicn . 

, 

• • « 

1 





... 


... 




t. • 

Unimi;! 


91 

173 

4 

85 

ICO 

4 

8 

10 



, 4 

... 

llnlnlii . . 


5 

10 

... 

3 

0 

... 


1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

l^nnin • • 


315 

450 

19 

232 

410 

11 

80 

153 

2 

49 

95 

JL 

B:nijar.a . 

• 

7 

13 

... 

3 

0 


1 

1 


1 

2. 

... 

B:\nvi * . 


59 

112 

5 

07 

131 

6 

27 

63 

• •• 

20 

40 

... 

Barliai 


45 

85 

O 

27 

53 

1 

13 

25 

... 

8 

17 

... 

Bn'or 


1 

«> 


O 

4 

... 



... 

1 

2 

... 

Dcdar 


97 

197 

11 

... 

... 

... 

149 

309 

12 

... 


... 

Bclilar . 

• 

4-’ 

82 

1 

... 

... 

... 

27 

54 

... 

... 

... . 


ISliariihunia . 

. 

110 

203 

14 

• •• 



29 

75 

... 

... . 

... 

... 

Bliaria (Bliuinift ) 

. 

1 

3 


... 

... 

1. 1 

... 

1 

... 

... . 

• •• 

*.• ** 

Blmk 

, 

91 

179 


70 

140 

3 

27 

66 

... 

.9 

19. 

... 

Mhil 


1 

3 


2 

3 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

BliilnU . . 

• 

13 


H 

10 

20 

1 

1 

3 

... 

4 

8 


lihoynr . 

. 

19 

39 

WM 

11 

29 

... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Blintin 


11 

21 




... 

n 

21 

... 


... 

• •1 

BUlnr 


193 

3S0 

8 

105 

334 

0 

187 

376 

2 

101 

209 

... 

Bohr.a 


824 

518 

70 

... 



82 

150 


... 

... 

... 

Brnlimnu . 

• 


431 

20 

202 

377 

11 

304 

076 

S 

190 

374 

3 

Cli.adnr . . 


8 

- 17 


8 

16 

1 

1 

O 

... 

... 

. **• 


Chainnr . 



5 

.. 

1 

4 

... 

... 

1 

... 

... 

1 

*1* 

Clinnlmn . 




««« 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

• •• 

Clitiipa . . 

• 

107 

230 

3 

... 

... 

... 

9 

20 

... 

... 

• ... 

... 

Cliitari . . 

• 

43 

70 

... 

•• 

... 

... 

31 

55 

... 

... 

... . 


D.iliaynt . . 


34 

08 

... 


... 


2 

5 

... 

... 

.. . 

... 

Dniipi 


43 

84 

1 

33 

04 

1 

*•* 

1 

... 

... 

.. 


Dnniilin . 


70 

149 

1 

48 

89 

4 

... 

... 

... 

... 

. ... 

... 

Darji 



177 

6 

69 

115 

3 

35 

69 

... 


44 

... 

Di'swiili . 

■ 

18 

31 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 


... 

Dliangar . .. . 

. 

17 

34 

... 

7 

14 

... 

3 

6 

_ *•» 

2 

3 

... 

Dhimar . . 

, 


13 

1 

6 

10 

1 

3 

0 

... 

2 

5 

... 

Dlioljl • . 

, 



1 

S 

10 

... 

C> 

4 

... 

1 

1 


Dbnri . . 



51 

6 


... 

... 

6 

10 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

Dolior 

• 

HI 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

. . 

... 

Gndnria . 



20 

1 

8 

10 

1 

7 

14 


4 

? 

... 

Ganila 



0 

... 

1 

3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

GaniUii 


IIG 

264 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

*«* 

Gaiulli 


85 

174 

... 

... 

... 

... 

4 

9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Gliosi 

• 

18 

34 

1 

... 


... 

4 

8 


... 

... 

... 

Gond 


3 

0 


3 

6 

... 

««• 

1 


... 

... 

/ 

Gosain 


70 

152- 

o 

60 

109 

2 

15 

20 

3 


19 

■ .* 

Go'vari 


4 

7 

... 

... 

... 


1 

3 

... 


... 

... 

Gnjar • . 


30 

70 

1 

30 

68 

... 

3 

7 

... 


2 

... 

Gumo 

• 

183 

300 

s 

•r 



149 

800 

... 

... 

— . 

... 

Hnlba 


15 

29 

1 

10 

21 

1 

1 

2 

... 

... 

... 


Hatcar 

, 

21 

43 

... 

... 



... 


... 



... 

■i 

■ 

SO 

97 

3 

41 

78 

2 

19 

h 

3 

8 

1'5 




62 

101 

1 

... 


... 

- ' 45 

89 

... 

... 

... 

... 


■ 

27 

SO 

1 

13 

23 

2 

... 

... 

... 

HI 

6 


Julalm 


. 17 

33 


... 

... 

... 


... 





Kacliorn . 


41 

80 

4 

... 



9 

16 

... 


... 


Ivachbi 


12 

24 

1 

10 

20 

1 

2 

5 

... 


2 

... 

Kadora . 


63 

100 

7 

... 


«•* 

29 

69 


... 


•1. 

Kabnv 


14 

29 


23 

44 

2 

3 

7 

... 

16 

31 

... 

Kalnr . . 


57 

113 

O 

62 

106 

1 

19 

88 


10 

.19 


Kavau 


216 

290 

,31 

310 

660 

■ 24 

128i 

185 

... 

122 

219 

tr 

Kasar 


166 

311 

6 


... 


61 

125 

... 

... 


... 

Katia . , . 


14 

27 

1 

10 

21 

... 

6 



4 

8 

... 

Kawar . 


4 

1 8 

1 

... 

9 

18 

••• 

1 

■b 

... 

... 

1 

... 


Ch. viu, 
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SuBsiDiAnY Tabli: VII. — Xu^rIU•:K op Ikstitutions and Pupils according to the 
]Ik it;rxs of tue EduCxVtion Depautment. 



IDIl. 

1901. 

1891. 

Cln*' of Inj'.ihilion. 

Number of 

Nnnibcr of 

Number of 


lustKutinns. 

Seliolnrs. 

Institutions, 

Scliolors. 

Institutions. 

Scbolars. 

1 

o 

3 

■1 

5 

G 

7 

AP.TS COLLEGES— 

Kr.gEfL ........ 

3 

5M 

3 

202 

3 

212 

COLLEGES FOB PBOFESSIOS &L TBAINI.NG— 

I.nvr ........ 

1 

CO I 

O 

31 



Scifnre 

1 

18 


... 

..s 


Tcncliinp ....... 


10 



... 

... 

Total 

6 

G17 

O \ 

200 

' ^ 

212 

SECO.VDARy SCIJOOLS- 

C Erplirli . . . . 

For Boy« ^ 

(, Vrmncul.ir . . . . . 1 

\ 

M7 

15,37“ 

in 

11, -IDO 

i 

101 

9,857 

2e0 

35,S75 

150 

2.2C3 

178 

18,080 

( Enplii'h ..... 

i 

la 

259 

10 

187 

5 

106' 

For Girls 5 

C V<'rT.!>faIir . . . . 

25 

1,797 

12 

75 

3 

13S 

Total 

■tit 


2S0 

14,021 

2S0 

MM 

pbimaby schools— 

For Bays . . ... 

n.ppi 

227,132 

2,907 

148,000 

2,C2S 

124,630 

For Oirh ....... 

301 

15,C91 

212 

10,099 

170 

7,808 

Total 


212, Sin 



2, SOI 


schools FOB SPECIAL INSTBUCTIOX 

20 

8S2 

20 

1,076 

,30 

1,005 

Gravil Total 

.V,5C/? 

1 

2.97,020 

n,tno 

1 17-1,001 

0,129 

1 

101,810 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Main Results op the Uniyersity Examinations. 


Exnniinntion. 

1911 

1901 

1891 

Candidates. 

Passed . 

Candidates. 

Passed. , 


Passed. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

1 

6 

7 

1 

Jlalricnlation ami Scliool Final 

1,2-10 

302 

, 620. 

169 

843 

118 

F. k. or Intermediate 

241 

93 

. 138 

60 

69 

39 

Degrees in xVrts (B.A. or H.A.) .... 

79 

25 

62 

22 

. 35 

15 

„ Science (B. So.) . • . 

18 

0 

1. 

1 



,, Lnw (TjIj-B. or B.Ci.) . . . . • 

1 

87 

63 i 

i 

26 

6 

6 

4 
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onAnm Yni.— wtehaoy, 


Subsidiary Table IS. — Number and- Circulation op Newspapers, etc. 


Lnngutigo. 

Clns9 of Newspaper (daily, wcohly, etc.) 

No. 

1911. 

Aggregate 

circulation. 

1 

2 

3 


English 

Weekly 

■■■ 



Monthly 


■■ 

1 Total 

... 


300 

Anglo-Vornacnkr 

Weekly 

3 

, 1,250 

Total 

... 

H 

i, 2 r,o 

Hindi ........... 

Weekly ...... 

o 

2,4C0 


I'orinightly ...... 

1 

1,000 ' 


Monthly ...... 

5 

523 

Do 

Quarterly . ~ . . . . . 

2 

1,600 

Total 

... 

lO 

S,423 

Marathi .......... 

Weekly 

c 

HPHI 


Monthly ...... 

1 

■n 

Total 

••• 

7 

mSm 

Marathi'Diudi ......... 

Weekly •. 

1 

355 

Total 

... 

1 

35S 

Urdu . .......... 

Weekly 

1 

■ 300 ■ 


Monthly . • . . . . 


400 

Total 


3 

700 


Monthly ...... 

1 

025 

Total 

... 

1 

025 

- Grand Total 

... 

27 

10,027 


/ 


Subsidiary Table X. — Number op Books published in each Language. 


Number ob books bcblibhed nr 


Lanbuagb. ** ^ 

k 

t. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

N 

1900. 

1907. 

1908. 

1909. 

1910. 

■ Total 

OF 

DECADB 

1901- 

1910. 

1 

2 

3 

B 

5 

G 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

English 







4 

2 



5 

H 

11 

13 

24 

59 

Anclo-Hindi 






... 

1 

2 

... 




3 

2 

2 

' 10 

Anglo-Marathi 






... 

1 

1 

... 

... 

HTH 

IH 



4 

6 

ATiglo-Sanskrit 






* 

... 

... 

- 1 


HTH 


... 


... 

1 

H'nni 






18 

21 

12 


26 

24 

10 

60 

88 

43 

262 

Marathi ' . 






11 

9 

7 

25 

20 

14 

30 

48 

38 

44 

246 

Urdu 






1 

... 


4 



... 



11 

- 16 

Sanskrit 






... 

1 


1 


... 

6 

2 

5 

mm 

15 

Saiiskrit-Hindi 






1 

1 

-W1 

1 

... 

1. 

... 

... 

... 


4 

Sanskrit-Marathi 






... 

... 

... . 

1 

1 

2 


O 

1 

IH 

8 

Marwari 









... 

... 


HiH 

. ,,, 

1 


2 

Gujarati 









... 


in 

HH 

1 

1 

3 

, 5 

Oriya 







«•« 

7 

4 

. 2 . 


BIHI 

... 

... 

.. , 

IS 

Tamil . 






... 





BMI 

HMH 

1 



1 

Manthi-Hindi 






... 

... 

... 

1 


■ 

■M 


... 


1 




Total 


31 

38 

31 

48 

40 

46, 

47 

120 

00 

131 

040 


Ch . VIIJ. 























































CHAPTER IX. 


Languag'e. 

i 

224. Tlie statistics of tlie languages returned are exhibited in Imperial: 

^ Table X of the second volume of this Report. The 

Refebo'ce to Statistics. t , t j #1 • 

languages are there arranged according to their 
linguistic affinity on the basis of Dr, Grierson’s classification in his report on. 
the Linguistic Survey of India. Appended to this’ chapter are given three- 
Suhsidiary Tables shoiring — 

(1) The distribution of the total population by language. 

(2) The distribution by language of the population of each district, and^ 

(3) Comparison of caste and language Tables. 

225. The instructions at this Census in respect to the entry of language were. 

^ „ clear. The enumerator was required to enter the 

Acoitbact of the Langtiage Table, , ^ ^ i i • n t . i . 

language Tvincli each person ordmanly used in his, 
own home. This was fairly well understood and, as a rule, names of main 
languages were returned, it being explained in Census conferences that dialects 
were not wanted. It is, however, difficult, to define to persons of the enu- 
merator’s class the differences between a language and a dialect, especially as 
there are no distinct words in vernacular for these terms. The difference can 
best be shown by illustration ; but in cases of obscure languages where the- 
enumerator is necessarily at a loss it is a distinct gain if he does not indulge- 
in conjecture but writes down the name of the language as given to him by 
the speaker himself. A bewildering terminology is thus almost unavoidable : 
and, in spite of all explanation, more than 150 different names of languages 
and dialects., were returned, which were finally classified under 43 main 
languages. Most of the names were those of castes such as Katyai (from Eatia),.' 
Saontai (from Saonta), Binjhwari (from Binjhwar), Marari (from Marai", 

■ Gowari (from Gowari), Mirgaui (from a sub-caste of Gandas), Baoni (from a 
sub-caste of 2Iehras). But there were some cases where true dialect names were- 
entered in place of the name of the language ; this was most noticeable in the 
case of Chhattisgarhi and Ponwari, the former being returned by about 
1,000,000 persons and the latter by 34,000. These figures, however, do not 
indicate the extent to which these dialects prevail and, while in the cases of 
dialects whose connection with the parent language is not so generally knoAvn, 
such as Marwari, Halbi, Bhili, Parja, Golari, Eudaku, Nahah, etc., the figures 
returned may represent fairly accurately their distribution in the Province,. 
^ it would not be safe, as a rule, to depend on the figures for dialects as given 
in Imperial Table X. An exception may be made in favour of dialects entered 
under Eherwari, a name invented by linguists for purposes of classification 
but entirely unknown to the general public, since each dialect under that head 
is recognised as a distinct language by the ordinary people and was duly re- 
turned as sucli. Dr. Grierson’s Linguistic Survey of India has greatly simplified 
the practical classification of languages and there were few cases for which 
local references had to be made. The only language about which nothing 
whatever was known was Mahton, retiuned by a tribe of the same name, A 
note on these people, together with a brief vocabulary of their language fur- 
nished by the Deputy Commissioner of Bilaspur, showed that they were Mundas- 
and that their language corresponded with Mundari under which it has been 
consequently classed. Mahton is a Chhattisgarhi term for the headman of a- 
caste, just as the term Munda means in that language the headman of a villa 
and it is curious that so close a Translation of their tribal name .should h^e 
been made in the language spoken in the district of their adoption. 

The only languages in which some confusion was caused in copyins- 
and sorting were Persian and Arabic known in vernacular as Parsi and Arah- 
These terms are so similar to Tarsi and Arvi that the two sets of figures ws^ 
confused. When speaking to a person not belonging to his own tribe rr: 
aborigine, especially a Gond, Santal or Korku, calls his langoage Parei ^^~ 
it was so recorded in some enumerators’ books. The sorters mf:^ up 
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ClIAl’Tr.U IX.—J.ANOUAOJ;. 


■\vitli Farsi or Por.siaii. Sinularly Arvi 
nnollior iinnu' for T.'unil. Tlu; fl^Mircfs 
rofcronco to (lio rolitrion of lliu «j)cak(3i>. 


■vvliieh confuted wilh Anihi is 
wre, liowovor, fnm’Iy separafod ky 


The londt'iH!y lo r(!t;ord laiij'ungcs by casle iinmes Jins probably rosuKcd 
ill some sliglil errors in the ligures of |jie aboriginal Jangnages, An einunc- 
rator ■who difb'rcnliates the JUndi of n Mnwir from lhai of a Blinmia by 
recording il as I\larari or Jlliumia is very likely lo en<<T (he Hindi sjiokcn 
by a Goad as Gondi. Oilier source.s of errors are (he iiidiseriininnlc nanujs 
given (o (lie tribes by Hindus; for examjilc, a JTindu ordinarily designates an 
Oraon ns a Hhangar, a term eonveying llie sense of a farm-servant but the same 
term is often used for i^fundas, Khariasnnd oilier aborigines. Asihe trilaxs Iheni- 
selves freqmmtly use such lerms when talking lo a Hindu under the* impression 
that, lie identifies them better by lhal tenninoio,gy there may be ambigtiily, where 
language is roturiu'd according to the tribal name. Hut apart from mistakes 
of tJiis nature ■which alVecI a comparalivcly small jnoportion of the {lopulation 
there is no reason to suppose lhal the relurns are no! generally corn.*ct or that, 
they do not fairly reprosenl the distribution over the Provinces c>f the languages 
iis now classified. 


22G. The iirincipal vernaculars of the Prov 

Gondi. These Inng 


Tim rr.iNnr w, Vi isxACi’i.in 
IjX.’iOCAO*'*. 

"Tlie Jir.'l two arc Arvan 


languages 


ince are Hindi, Harafhi, and 
languages are sjJoKen by 01 jier 
cent, of the popuiation, oO per cent. sy«,*aking 
Hindi, 111 per cent. Manithi, and 7 per cent. Gondi. 

spoken by the Hindu and Musalmnn 
population of the 
Province and by a 
considei-able ])ortion 
of Animisfs whoh.ave 
either abandoned or 
lo.st their own 
languagc-s by long 
intercourse with the 
Hindus. The third 
language is non- 
Aryau and at some 
])criod would seem to 
liavc been the 
dominant language of 
the Province. The 
Aryan ascendancy 
displaced it and drove 
it to the more 
inaccessible parts of 
the country where the 
tribes found refuge. , 
‘Thus though it is difficult to draw any exact geograpliical boundary line 
between tbo Aryan and non- Aryan languages, the contrast on a maji of the 
Provinces between the scattered highlands and hills on the one hand and the 
;iutervening plains on the other hand would depict fairly accmatcly their 
respective habitat, Hindi and Marathi dmdo the province hctAvccu them. 
Hindi, which entered the Provinces by the north from Central India and 
the United Pro-vinces, occupies the northern portion and overflows towards 
the east till it is checked at the borders of the Oriya country, while 
: Marathi, brought in by the Marathas of the Bombay Presidency, dominates the- 
• west and spreads southwards till it encounters Telugii on the confines of 
1 Madras and Hyderabad. Thus Hindi is spoken almost throughout the 
,'Juhbulpore and Herhudda Divisions and the Chhattisgarh Division, including 
the Peudatory States, while Marathi occupies the districts of Berar and most of 
the Nagpur Division, The two languages meet in the Balaghat and Chhind-. 
wara districts, of which, roughly speaking the southern portions are Marathi and 
the northern portions Hindi-speaking. Even in the Maratha districts, however, 
there is a larger ratio of Hindi speakers than that of Marathi speakers, in, Hindi. 
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districts ; and of tlie total increase of 2,430,718 persons iii the population of 
the Province about 3-5th is of Hindi-speaking people. 
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227. Hindi is dhnded into three main divisions, Eastern Hindi, Western’. 

Hindi, and Rajasthani, each of which has almost ac- 
quired the status of a distinct language. These classi- 
ficatorj terms are not generally known to the people, hut the dialects are easily 

distinguished by their 
territorial names^ 
Eastern Hindi, which, 
is the commonest form' 
of Hindi in these ^ 
Provinces, includes 
Baghclkhandi and 
Chhattisgarhi. The 
former is chiefly 
spoken in the districts 
adjoining Baghel- 
khand, viz., Jubbul- 
pore and Mandla and 
in the TTainganga 
valley, principally bjr 
the Ponwars, a 
degraded tribe of’ 
Eajputs who settled 
long ago but have 
retained their original 
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form. Clihattisgarhi is the language of the 
Eeudatorv States attached to that division. 


Chhattisgarh 


speech in a 
districts 


modified 
and the- 


Western Hindi includes the BundelkhaucU form of speech and Urdu. 
Bimdeli or Bundelkhandi is spoken in districts adjoining Bundelkhand, viz., 
Saugor, Damoh, Narsinghpur and Hoshangabad, together with the more distant 
district of Chhindwnra, while Urdu the form in' which Musalmans speak is not 
confined- to any locality, its strength varTtung according to the number of 
persons of that community in a particular district. 


228. Of the 292,485 persons who returned their language as Urdu, the major-- 

ity are to be found in Berar, Aniraoti district head- 
ing the list with 66,365 persons. This distribution 
roughly corresponds to that of tlie Muhammadan jiopulation, there being 238,665 
Muhammadans in Berar, against 213,818 Urdu-speakers. In the Central Pro-- 
vinces British Districts the Urdu-speakers are numerous in Nagpur and Nimar.- 
In Nagpur they are mostly foreigners who were attracted to the capital town of 
the Province for trade or service ; in Nimar, the citj^ of Burhanpur, which was 
once the capital of the local dynasty of Muhammadan Kings, attracted a consi- 
derable community of Muhammadan settlers, and the district of Nimar contains a 
larger number of Muhammadans than any other district in the Central PrOvinees 
exeept Jubbulpore. There are several reasons why in this latter district and 
generally throughout the Provinces the number of Urdu-speakers falls short of 
the strength of the Muhammadan population. In the first place a good many of' 
the Hindu converts retain their original language ; for example, there is a large 
community of Bohras in Nagpiu’ whose mother-tongue is Gujarati, while the 
Tadvi Bbils of Hoshangabad and Nimar stiU speak Bhili and the lower Mu- 
hammadan castes of Bahnas, Kunjras, etc., speak the local dialect. the 

distinction between Urdu and the other dialects of Hindi spoken by Hindus is 
often difficult to define and a large number of uneducated Muhammadans 
undoubtedly speak almost exactly the same dialect as their Hindu neighbours 
and would be themselves unlikely\to retmm their language as Urdu. Un 
connection with the controversy going on in the United Provinces in ragsri 
to Hindi and Urdu, the Moslem league of Jubbulpore made a repre 50 Et£W£n 
that as in the northern parts of the Central Provinces Muhamniadan.s 
speak Urdu, their language should be entegpd as Hindustani or Urduj VnZein. 
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respect of tlie Jubbulpore city it was alleged tliat the language of: certain 
-educated Musabiians was actually being entered as Hindi by tbe enumerators. 
’This representation was received at a time when it was impossible to make any 
■detailed enquiry into the matter ; but the fact that thousands of per.sons were 
recorded as speaking Urdu in Berar and elsewhere would sIioay that there was 
nothing in the instructions either to mislead the enumerators or to preclude any 
person returning his language as Urdu, while the language table shows that there 
■was not a single district -^vhcrc Urdu ivas not retumed. The whole question 
■of the ditSerence between Hindi and Urdu has been thoroughly dealt with by 
Hr. Grierson in his report on the Linguistic Survey of India, in w'hich after 
.mature consideration he has classified Urdu as merely a dialect of Western Hindi. 


Rajasthani. 


229. The third great division of Hindi is Bn jasthani, which is chiefly spoken 

by the pboplc of Nimar and by Marwaris and a few 
other castes like Bhoyars who have emigrated from 

•the direction of Malwa. It appears to be a hybrid betAveen Hindi and Gujarati, 
•taking its dominant character from the language of the adjoining country. 
Sir G. A. Grierson is of 02 nnion that Bnjasthani is linguistically distinct from 
•Hindi. So far as Marwari is concerned this may be quite true, but in the case 
of the Nimari and Malwi dialects the influence'of Hindi is so great that they 
are popularly regarded as mere dialects of Hindi. The enumerators, at any rate, 
returned them as such, and as it Avas impossible to make a complete group of 
the Bajasthani languages from the census returns and the figures of Marwari 
AA-ere comparatively insignificant, it was deenfed adAUsablc to include them in 
the figures of Hindi, instead of putting them separately as a distinct group 
■under Bajasthani. The probable extent of Hajasthani is shoAA'n in the estimate 
given in the next paragraph. 

230. It has already been explained that no special efforts were made to 
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231. It is not 


MAIN^ DirFEREyCBS retween 
THE Dialects op 


record dialects, and those ajApearing in tbe 
table AA’cre given by enumerators under 
the impression that they AA'cre distinct 
languages or Arith a desire to shoAv greater 
definiteness in their ansAA-ers. The figures 
are eAudently incomplete, and the marginal 
table gives an estimate of the prineipal 
dialects calculated according to their fairly 
Avell defined topographical limits, 
necessary to note here in detail the characteristics of the 
various Hindi dialects, as they have been fully 
dealt AAuth in the Linguistic Survey of India from 
which copious extracts were made in the Census 
Beport of 1901. Eastern Hindi in the form in which it is met wdth in these 
Provinces is spoken with a somewhat broad accent and is considered a virile 
but rude form of speech unfit for poetry. Nevertheless Bagheli possesses a 
good deal of literature and its sister dialect spoken in Oudh has produced in 
Hindi literature a poem of ' unparalleled beauty — the Bamayan, AAhich Hr. 
Grierson calls the “ one Book of 90 millions of people.” ^ “ It is in every one’s 
hands from the court to the cottage and is read and heard and aiApreeiated 
alike by every class of the Hindu community, AA'hether high or low, rich or 
poor, young or old.” ^ 

On the other hand Western Hindi, especially the Bundelkhandi 
dialect, is regarded as a feminine speech, smooth, j)olished and suitable • for 
■poetical work. Tet its literature is very limited and is of recent groAvth. 
Bajasthani lies midway between Eastern and Western Hindi, being neither 
very harsh nor very euphonious. Its speakers, except those of the Nimar 
Histrict, are mostly immigrants from outside the Province. 

232. All school-books in Hindi are -nwitten in the Nagari character, and this 

script is used in courts and in all communications 
by the people except in the Ohota Nagpur States 
where Kaithi characters are used. Marwari is written in a peculiar character 
AAdiicli is an adaptation from the Nagari script as are also ■ the Kaithi 
■characters. Urdu is written in Persian characters. 


Script, 
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233. The number of Marathi speakers "was 6,012,099 against 4,419,705 in 

Maeathi 1901, showing an increase of 592,394, while the 

AEATHi. . increase in population in Berar and the 4 districts 

of Nagpur Division where Marathi is chiefly spoken, viz., Nagpur, T^ardha, 
Chanda and Bhandara, was 690,168. Besides these districts, it is largely spoken 
in the Sausar Tahsil of the Chhindwara district, in portions of the Multai and 
Bhainsdehi tahsils'Of the Betul District, in -the. southern portion ^of the Seoni 
District and almost throughout the Nimar District, In the Northern Districts 
of Saugor and Jubbulpore, which were formerly seats of the Maratha Govern-' 
ment from Poona, and where consequently a large number of emigrants from 
that quarter settled, there has been a decrease in Marathi speakers as com- 
pared with the figures of 1901. This is due not so much to old families 
having left the place, as to the gradual displacement of their mother tongue by 
Hindi u^hich many of the Marathi families have begun to speak at home. 

234. The only dialects of Marathi returned at this census were Goanese and 

Halbi. The former was returned by 260 persons 
Dialects OP maeathi. and the latter by 141,969 persons and there seems 

no reason why these figures sh ould not be accepted as correct. It is unlikely 
that any enumerator would make a mistake regarding Halbi which though a 
mixed dialect had su<jh a marked peculiarity of its own, that no layman would 
connect it with Marathi. While it takes its name from the Halha tribe the 
dialect is not confined to that tribe alone, but is spoken by all castes using, an 
Aryan language in the Bastar State and the adjoining tracts ,and from this 
fact has now got the second name of Bastari, The dialect is really admixture 
of the Hindi, Oriya and Marathi languages which surrounded Bastar and 
takes its local colour from the dominant language of these three. On the 
northern side it is akin to Chhattisgarhi, towards the Jaipur Zamindari of 
Madras it more nearly resembles Oriya, Avhile on the Chanda and Bhandara 
side the Marathi element prodomznates. The Marathi of the Nagpur Division 
is generally known as Nagpuri, while that of Berar as Berari, but Dr. - Grierson 
is of opinion that there are no essential differences between the two dialects. 
Marathi has two scripts ; known as Balbodh and Modi. Balbodh is the same as 
Nagari in which all school books and papers are printed. In private com- 
munications the Modi character is much used as it is a current hand and 
favours rapidity of writing. ' ' 

235. Gondi is spoken by 1,167, 015 persons, the Bastar State contributing 

no less than 212,005 speakers of this language, while , 
the districts of Ohhindvrara, Betul and Seoni, each 

Mandla, Chanda, Bhandara, Yeotmal, Balaghat, 
Amraoti, Hoshangabad, and the Hanker State also 
of Gondi speakers and there is not a single district 

where Gonds are not 


Goxbi. 

returned over a lakh. 
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C'Ontain a large number 
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found. In some 
districts, notably 
Saugor and Damoh, 
the language has, 
however, become 
almost extinct,' 
while it has been 
much displaced by 
Aryan languages in 
Narsinghpur and 
Bilaspur, and to a 
less extent in Jub- 
bulpore, Nimar 
Eaipur, and Akola 
Gonds, when thej 
settle in the plains 
gradually give u]; 
their aboriginal 
. language anc 
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■language of tlie locality, but even an Aryan language in the mouth of a Gond is- 
not unfrequently put down as Gondi, and it is doubtful whetlier a mistake of 
■ this class has not sometimes been made by the enumerators, especially in the 
Ohhindwara, Betul, Drug and Bhandara districts. Gondi has very few dialects, 
the only real variation being Barja which has been returned from JBastar, Gottc- 
and Koya were other dialects returned from the Chanda district, but 'Dr. 
Grierson is of opinion that they are not real dialects, although Koya of Gondi, 
the southernmost form, is a very distinct form of speech largely influenced by 
Telugu. Gondi possesses no script and no literature. The few books that have 
been prepared through missionary efforts have been written in Nagari charac- 
ters. Even in their days of ascendancy, Gonds never made any effort towards- 
the development or perpetuation of their language ; they kept few records, and 
allowed their Hindu ministers to write what was necessary in the language- 
they knew. No authentic original record of any kind of the times of Gond 
kings has been discovered except an eulogy of the Mandla kings inscribed on 
a stone in Bamnagar, and composed in Sanskrit by a Brahman. 


236. The minor vernaculars of the province are Oriya, Telugu, Oraon, 

„ „ Kolami, Kherwari, Horku, Kha'ria, and Gadaba. Bv' 

the transfer of the Sambalpm* distnct to Bengal, a 
large number of Oriya speakers has disappeared, but some Zamindaris of that 
disfect containing a population partly Oriya and partly Hindustani speaking- 
were retained, viz., Chandrapur, Padampur, Malkhurda and Phuljhar. These, 
with the Khariar Zamindari of the Baipur district which also contains a large 
Oriya population, have contributed no less than 2 lakhs of Oriya speakers, while- 
the States of Baigarh, Sarangarh and the eastern portions of Bastar, Jashpur 
and Udaipur, come in the same category and have returned between them a 
lakh of Oriya speakers. Thus, in spite of the transfer of the wholly Oriya tracts 
to Bengal, there are.still 302,635 Oriya speakers left in the provinde, inhabiting 
areas where the two languages, Hindi and Oriya, meet. 

237. On the southern boundary of the Province there is yet another meet- 

ing place of two languages, viz., Marathi and 
teettge. Telugu, and we find amidst a Marathi speaking- 

population 140,413 persons speaking Telugu. The Sironcha tahsil of the 
Chanda district is indeed a part of the Telangaga country where the recognised 
court language is, still Telugu, and it is this tract which has returned the largest - 
number of Telug-u speakers ; while the southern portions of the Teotmal district 
and the Bastar State together contain about a third of the total number of Telugu 
speakers in the Province. Of the other districts, Nagpui’ possesses the largest 
number of Telugu speakers (7,475), a consequence of the fact that for a long- 
time Madrasi troops were stationed in Kamptee. A number of cowherds and 
leather workers of Telugu origin, known respectively as Golars and Holias, are- 
found in Chanda, Bhandara, and Teotmal, and speak dialects of Telugu 
called Golari and Holia. Oriya and Telugu both have their own scripts, the 
letters being rounded, probably owing to the fact that books and communications- 
were formerly written on palm leaves with a stylus ; a series of straight lines 
would have split the leaves along the grain. , 

238. The other vernaerdars' are tribal languages, the most important being 

' „ Korku spoken by 134,829 persons, almost aU of 

OTDEE VEEKACTTIAES. , ' 1 7 'i X-I i Z j; T> 

whom inhabit the western part of the Province, v^z., 
the districts of Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betul, Chhindwara, the Melghat taluk of 
Amraoti and a small portion of the Buldana district. A dialect of this speech 
kno-wn as Muwasi which is spoken in the Ghliindwara district does not differ 
much from ordinary Korku. Nahali, another dialect spoken by the Nahals who- 
are a servile class of the Korkus, is a mixed form of speech and was returned, 
by 469 persons chiefly of the Buldana district. Another tribal vernaculai^ 
Kurukh or Oraon, is confined to the eastern portion of the Province and spoken 
by 103,764 Oraons, mostly of the Jashpur and Surguja States. Kolami is 
spoken by a Dravidian tribe of that name in the Teotmal and Wardha districts. 
The language which is not spoken anywhere outside this Province is a peculiar- 
one agreeing in ^ome characteristics vith Telugu and in others -with Kanarese- 
and in some respects resembles the Toda dialect of the Nilgiris. Of the- 
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Ivhcrwnn dialects Koinni is the only one of iinpovlancc, and is spblcen by about 
l.^,000 persons — nearly all of Ibc Surgnjaand dasbpur slates. A sub-dialect of 
Ivorwa known as Ivutiaku and returned by 3,732 persons of tbe Surguja State 
lias been treated in the Linguistic Survey as a synonym of Korwa. Kudakus 
are really ICorwas who bare come down tbe liills and settled in villages. - Their 
language, wbieb has been inlluenced by tbeir Hindu surroundings and distin- 
guisbes tbein from tbe bill Ivorwas, might ])crbaps be treated as a separate 
dialect. IVly Assistant while touring in Surguja confronted some Horwas with 
some Ivudaku prisoiu'rs, and each found some difficulty in understanding the 
other and there arc difTorcnces even in the vocabularies, hhat (boiled rice) being lite 
in Ivorwa, while it is ;ea in Kudaku, and belly being doiuje in one and Zac/j 
in the other. Tlie other Ivlierwari dialects are unimportant in these Provinces. 
Mundari is sjtoken by a thousand persons living in Surguja, Sarangarh, .Tashpur 
and Sakti States and the Pilaspur district, Turi by about 1,200 pensons found in 
the Raipur and Rilaspur districts and in the Sarangarh and Jasbpiu- States, while 
Asuri, Santali and Rirbor are sj)oken by a few jiorsons of the Cbota jN’agpui’ States. 
Xone of these dialects can be called vernaculars of the Province, but as Korwa, 
which is really a vernacular of tlicsc Proviiiccs, is included under tbe artificial 
■class Kberwari, they b.avc also bad to be included under that group, in the same 
way as !Marwari, the language of the cmigiants from Alarwar, has been includ- 
ed under Hindi, 'llie next vcrnacubir, Kbaria, spoken by 8,23S persons of 
Clibattisgarl), is a dying language and is being dis])]aced by tbe neighbouring 
Aryan }aniruag<;s. It is stated in tbe Lingnistic Survey that in the Chota 
Xairj)ur tributary States some Ivharias s])cak Kurukh and not Kharia. If this 
were really the ca'^e, it would afford an c.xamjdc of a Lravidian language dis- 
))lacing a Alunda language, hut Mr. Hira LaTs enquiries suggc.st that tliis is 
jnohalily uot the fact, hut'that tlicfact lhatspecimens of Kurukh were scut under 
the name of Kharia. mu-sL have been duo to the confusion of nomenclature 
referred to in para, 225. Gadaha, the last and the least important vernacular 
of the Province, is a curious' fossil of a Alunda language found embedded in a 
wholly Dravidian tract, r/c., Bastar, wlmrc apparently it is. now djdug out as it 
was returned by only 300 persons against 720 in 1901. None of the tribal 
vernaculars has either script or literature. 

230. Other Indian languages which arc spoken in the Central Provinces 

hut arc not vernaculars of the Province are Guja- 
.MJir. .vsoiAnns Bengali, Punjabi, Tamil, Kauarcse, Balochi, 

Pashto, Burmese and the Gypsy dialects. Gujarati is spoken by 09,101 persons, 
a large ineninse over the ligurcs of the previous census. This is, bo^vcver, due 
to changes iu classitication, Bhili being now treated as a dialect under Gujarati 
jjvstead of under Hindi as on the previous occasion. Gujarati is chiefly spoken 
iu Ximar which contains most of the Bhils of these Provinces. The Berar 
figures for Bhili are apiiarently imtrustwortby and arc due to a confusion 
between Bhili and Kolami. The s])ccimeus of the so-called Bhili dialect sent 
from Pusad in the Yeotmal district to Hr. Grierson turned out on examination 
to he almost identical with Kolami and the fact that there are less Bhils tlisz 
Bhili speakers in Yeotmal, and more Kolams than Kolami speakers, render? zi 
probable that Kolami was returned as Bliili ; at the same time it may he 
that in Y'eotinal 950 persons returned themselves as speaking Kaikadi wbicl' 5? a 
real suh-dialcct of Bhili. Of the 2,510 ])er.sons who returned their lantruar? as. 
Bengali, .Tuhhulpore and Kagpur contributed about a thousand speaker?” 2'ei£>- 
ly all tlie Bengalis -who ba^•e settled here originally came as Gover-onj-ur 
Railway sorvanls. Tbe Punjab, anotber remote Province, contribot.^;! kW'i 
Punjabi speakers who nearly all belong to tbe Punjabi troops .otetir.niJ-f L 
;Saugor and Jubbulpore. Tbe number of Tamil and Kanarese speaker 5.? 

5,000 and 4, 100 respectively, Tamils are chiefly found in Nagpur {pr U 

pore, while Kanarese muster strong in Chanda and Berar and 

lierds. Other foreign languages are Pashto spoken by 2,4!81 

Kabul cloth and fruit-sellers, and Cutchi by about 1,500 ’perjic.zii. r A 

traders and Railway contractors from Outcb, sciittcred ove.r 

Balocbi by 148 persons, a good many of whom were employe! .w 

work in Betul, Bibariby 119 persons, all but one from the Jaab.air 

.adjoins Bibar, Nepali by 109 persons of whom 83 belong to 
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ex -prime Minister of Nepal has settled. While Sindhi, Malayalam, Kashmiri, 
Pahari, Assamese, Burmese and Ooorgi are languages returned by a few scat- 
tered immigrants. The one inhabitant of Jubbulpore who returned his mother 
language as Sanskrit must find his opportunities of conversation in that tongue 


somewhat rare. 


Otheh Asiatic Lasguaocs. 


240. The figures for Gypsy dialects exceed those of all the Indian languages 
Oi-FST diam cts spbken in this Province other than those which are 

recognised vernaculars, as many as 113,410 per- 
sons being recorded as speaking a dozen different Gypsy dialects. Of these the 
most important is Banjari or Labhani, spoken by 109,828 members of the tribe 
of nomadic pack -bullock traders who, in spite of the heavy competition of the 
Ptailway, still carry on their traditional occupation along those trade routes of 
the Province which have not yet been reached by rail, and are to be found in 
numbers in the southern portions of Bcrar and in Eaipur and Bastar. The 
other Gypsy dialects are the argot of the A'arious tribes whose names they bear, 
VIZ., the Pardhis, a wandering tribe of hunters, the Kaikadis or basket makers, 
the Beldars or masons, the Takankars or grinding mill menders, the Nats or 
acrobats, the Bhamtas well-known Maratha thieves, the Ghisadis Avander- 
ing blacksmiths, the Kolhatis a sub-tribe of Nats, the BaAA'arias a hunting and 

criminal tribe, the Bagris a notorious criminal ti’ibe. 

... ' 

241v The speakers of other Asiatic laiiguages numbered only 569. Under 

Persian as many as 487 were returned .all being 
Muhammadans, but the figures are doubtful and it 
is possible that the language used by Afghans or Balochis may, through the 
ignorance of the enumerators, have been returned as Parsi. Arabic has been 
returned by 69 persons, all Musalmans, and here again it is doubtfid whether- 
some of those aaPo returned it are not mere Arabic scholars Avho like the Jub- 
bulpore Sanskrit -speaking jDandit evidently wished to advertise their intimacy 
with a learned language. There are, however, some females included in these 
figures showing that some at least were j)robably genuine Arabs. 

242. Of the non- Asiatic languages, English is naturally the most important, 
„ , - being spoken by 11,307' persons against 8,221 in 

1901. Jubbulpore and Nagpiu* and to a less 
extent Saugor, Hoshangabad, and Bilaspur retiu-ned large numbers of Eng- 
lish speakers ; there are European troops stationed in the first three districts 
and in the last two there is a large staff of Bailway servants of European or 
Anglo-Indian extraction. The other European languages returned are I'rench, 
Italian, Swedish, Greek, and Portuguese. There are.Erench, German, Italian 
and SAvedish Missions in the Province and the Greeks are connected with Messrs. 
B,alli Brothers’ enterprising firm, while Portuguese is spoken by Goanese 
immigrants aaBo are mostly domestic servants. Irish was returned by^ as many 
as 10 persons from Jubbulpore, probably soldiers. 


243. 


If we go back to 


The Disfiacemekt of Xon-Aetak 
' Bi- Abtan .Laeguages . 


a period before the Aryan colonization, of these 
Provinces began, we must imagine the country 
j)opulated entirely by a jieople of Uravidian and 
Kolarian stock S 2 ieaking languages which we now 
S 2 )eak of as aboriginal. The early Hindu immigrations must have been followed 
by an extensive . fusion of the immigrant : castes Avith the aborigines who 
remained in the more open country in and around the neAy settlements, and as 
the more adAmnced.race prevailed and gave its title and character to the mixed 
people so the more highly developed languages of Hindi and Marathi predomi- 
nated so that even among the lower strata of' Hindu society AABere there is 
clear evidence of mixture of blood there is practically no trace of any remains 
of the conflict of languages. But apart from the qiiestion pf racial fusion 
there is abundant evidence of the decay of the aboriginal languages wherever 
they come into contact with the Aryan. A large number of tribes have ATholly 
lost their language, traces of Avhich can now only be found in' some remote 
corner of the Provinces, if at aU. Such are the Sawara, Baiga, Bhaina, Bharia 
Bhuinhar, Blnjliwar, HhauAvar, KaAvar, Kharwar,- Koli, Bautia, Saonta, Bhil 
and Halba,. It is true that sonietimes the name of the language returned is the- 
same as that,of the, tribe, hut in these cases an exanjihation' shows that these trihal 
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languages are luerelj Aryan languages -vritli hardly any trace of any ahoriginal 
element in them. In some cases, the tribal names, however,’ have acquired such 
a permanency that it has become difficult to reject them and even in the 
Linguistic Survey such dialects as Bhili and Halhi have found recognition, 
though they do not represent what the terms should indicate, viz., the original 
trihal language of Bhils and Halbas. Thus Bhili as spoken now is merely 
Gujarati in the mouth of a Bhil and Halbi is no more than a mixture of three 
Aryan languages chiefly spoken by the Halba trihe whose original language, 
if any, has been wholly lost. The early colonization of the Chhattisgarh plain, 
the home of most of these tribes, by a Hindi speaking people from the north 
brought the aborigines of that part of the Province into contact with a stronger 
and more dominant language and it is interesting to notice that, while on 
the one hand the language which was brought by the colonists and impressed 
upon so many of the aboriginal inhabitants of Chhattisgarh, though modified 
by local influences into the quaint and expressive dialect now known officially 
and linguistically as Chhattisgarhi, still retained all the principal characteristics- 
of Hinffi ; the moral, social and religious influence of these immigrants on the 
other hand seem to have made little impression on the aborigines, who succeeded 
in retaining their primitive customs more consistently in Chhattisgarh than in 
any other part of the Provinces. Beside the general effect of the more occa- 
sional contact between the aborigines and their Hindu neighbom' in the ordinary 
business of life, cultivation, trade, the commerce and amenities of the common 




Perceniace 



Percentage 



of Eind^ 



of Hindos 

Tribe. 

Strength. 

to total 

Tribe. 

Strength. 

to total 

strength of 



strength of 



the tribe. 



the tribe. 

X 

4 


1 

Q 

3 

Andh • 

52,3rS 

100 

Kol . 

82,593 

71 

Baisa 

30,391 

6 

Kolam 

54,!>76 

**7 

Bl-aina . 

17,337 

97 

Koli 

36,146 

100 

Bhaiia-Ehoicia 

Sl.COO 

45 

Korkn • 

152,363 

56 

Bhil 

27,7^ 

89 

Korwa ♦ « 

^,000 

14 

Bbainhar 

44,029 

37 

^'asrasia 

«,165 

90 

Binjhwar 

6S.JS3 

90 

Nahal . 

12,403 

71 

Dbanwar . 

18,637 

76 

Oraon ♦ ♦ 

83,099 

6 

Gond • • 

2,317,454 

16 

Kantia . • 

12,037 

100 

Halba 

100,211 

100 

Saonta 

10,403 

30 



83 

Sftwara • 

74,181 

36,142 

03 

Kharvmr . 

19.6ol 

92 

Othets • 

33 




Total 

3,669,617 

34 


markets, and the conveniences of 
the railway, an important factor 
in the displacement of the abori- 
ginal languages is to he found in 
the gradual absorption of the 
higher ranks of the tribes into- 
the social and religious life of 
Hinduism. The subject is dealt 
with more fully in the chapter 
on Religion, hut it has to l)e re» 
membered that an aboriginal 
who returns himself as a EQndu 
would in almost aU cases return 


his language as either Hindi or Marathi, and viewed from this point of view ■ 
the statement in the margin affords some assistance in appreciating the 
connection between loss of religion and loss of language. 


241. Turning to those aboriginal languages which still smwive we notice 
that Hindi and Marathi have ousted Gondi from the homes of more than half 


the Gond population. Out of nearly 24 million of Gonds less than 14 million 
speak their mother tongue. The figures of previous censuses tell the same tale, 
though.it has to be remembei’ed that Hindi, spoken as it is by Gonds with a 
peculiar intonation, is liable to be returned by the enumerator as Gondi, and 
that consequently the figures probably under-estimate the extent to which the 
tendency has gone on. The language of the Korkus has, however, not suffered 
to the same extent as that of the Gonds and other tribes. Unlike the Gonds rke 


. Korkus have never been dominant. They have been confined to an inaccessick' 
corner and thus have come less in contact with the Arvans than the Gond?.. 


Even so, out of 152,000 Elorkus, no less than 18,000 have now siren up 
mother tongue. Even the Korwas, perhaps the wildest people of ad 
aborigines, have yielded to the Aryan influence as less than haTf of zbs z:z:c 
(only" 15,000 out of 34,000) have retained their cwn lansuase. It 
noticed on the other hand that in the case of Halhi and Orson the t 

language exceed the tribal strength. As explained cefene, Halbi is v' - 
an aboriginal language but is a mixture spoken nr: oniv hr id r - 

several other castes in the Ranker and Bastar Szztes a— t fr some ni 
Roshtis of the 4Iaratba country. In the case of Onaons. the 


the conversion of about 36,000 pemons o: 
have now lost their tribal identity but co: 
and if they be included among Oraons 
the, speakers of Oraon by some zaz 
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2di5. Tlio inaccessibility and isolation of their liabitation is the main reason 

for the preservation of their languages by the tribes 
or parts of tri])C5 who still retain them. Up till 
quite recent t imes the barriers of mountain and 
forest have cut off portions of the aborigines from practically all contact with 
outside. In the later nineties when*' an European Administrator of Baslar 
visited a tract called Abujmad in that State, ho reported that the lUarias (a 
tribe of Gonds) of that ])lacc regarded liis wife as a strange animal and it took 
some time for them to believe that she was a liuman being. Cases are known 
whero these people within the last 15 years fled to the jungles at tlic siglit of a 
liorso which they had never seen before, thougli they never feared °to sur- 
round a tiger and spear him. Some iJaigas, a decade ago, begged exemption 
from the visit of a famine officer to their village on the ground tliat within 
their memory they liad never yet seen a Government officer there. But these 
;SCclusions arc fast yielding before the on-jmsh of road and railway construction, 
and tlic next decade may well see a more rapid rate of 2 )rogrcss in the inevit- 
able decadence of the primitive languages. Missionary effort has produced 
useful grammars and vocabularies of some of these tribal tongues, and in 
;Some eases the gospels have been translated and printed : but in the absence of 
.any tribal literature or of any feeling of interest in their language by the 
•speakers either from patriotic, sentimental or material motives there is little 
hojie that these primitive tongues will long survive the influences which arc 
undermining them. 

216. But, even whore, ns in many parts of the prorinccs, the primitive 

to exist as means of 
to be found that the local 
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languages have almost ceased 
speech, traces aiu still to be found 
toponymy was derived from aboriginal sources. 
In districts whero Gondi' has practically disappeared {e.g., Saugor, Bamoh 
.and Jubbulpore) wo And such villages as llongajhari from Gondi Reuga her 
tree; Mahka a Gondi Avord for the Bel tree; ICohka (now known as Slec-. 
inanabad) from the Gondi KohM, the BhilaAvan tree ; Amia Gondi Avord for the 
Dhawa tree ; Ganyari from Ghanari, Kush grass ; Murulcuru from Muru, the Saj 
•tree ; TumriiAar from 'I’umri, the Tendu tree ; Surckha from Sareka, the Achar 
tree, Karkoi from Karka the ]\Iyrobalan, and so on. In the same tiaets may be 
’.traced names of mountains and rivers derived from the Gondi language ; for 
instance the hills of Kaimur, Bhandcr and Konjua may be derived, the first 
from Kaima, a Gondi name for Mundi grain {sphacrantJim Indicus) which the 
aboriginal Goods probably grew on its slopes ; Bhander from Bhandi, the coav- 
herd’s grain Avhich is ghun daily to him in lieu of his services and Avas probably 
produced in larger quantities there than on other hills. The name Kenjua may 
■be derived from the Gondi verb Icenj, to hear, and denote the hill from whose top 
■.the voice could be heard in the neighboiu’ing Aullage. In the case of rivers the 
.names of the Nibar, the Kulhar, the Suuar, the Umrar, the Bhamrar, the 
iSimrar, the Paphrar, the Arpa, the Arna, etc., appear to be of Gondi origin, the 
prefix or suflix “ar” being perhaps the same as er or yer Avhich means water in 
Gondi. It sometimes occurs in the form of er also as in the case of the Labher, 
iSaner, or Sanedh, etc. Similar instances of Kolarian remains could doubtless 
he traced in the north-eastern and western corners of the Provinces. 

247. The distinctive characteristics of the various dialects hare been given 

in the LingAiistic SurAUy in great detail. While in 
practice they are easily distinguishable to any one 
with a knowledge of the standard vernacular who 
has studied the subject, the dialects are not, as a rule, so different as to be om- 
intelligible. The Bundeli and Bagheli speakers of the north of the Province 
can always understand standard Hindi and can frequently talk it, and, 'though 
Chhattisgarhi^as a considerable number of local words and expressions of its 
own, an outsider soon drops into the way of the dialect and has little difficulty 
in making himself understood. The spread of school education among the 
lower classes no doubt fends to obliterate dialectic distinctions as the standard 
language is taught in all the schools. Owing to the backwardness of 
female education and their greater seclusion women are less able to free them- 
selves from their particular dialect, which they conserve and are even apt to 
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exaggerate, and an educated inan wlio usually converses in the standard language^ 
■^vill often speak a dialect in his family. I can, however, find no traces of an^ 
really distinct typo of dialect spoken by women. Mixed dialects like Halhi 
and Bhili vary considerably according to the locality in which they are spoken,, 
the main language of the surrounding people tending to predominate. I found 
when travelling through the Maria country of the Chanda district that my 
Telugu servants were easily able to converse with the Marias, who spoke Gondi 
with a considerable admixture of Telugu words, whereas they had much more 
difiioulty in the northern parts of the district where Marathi prevails. The ■ 
mutual infiuence upon one another of neighbouring languages is no doubt re- 
tarded by the isolation of different groups due to the caste system. Thus the- 
Ponwars and the Bhoyars Avho speak Hindi and Rajasthani respectively and' 
have settled in the Maratha country and mix freely in everyday life with Marathi' 
speakers have still retained their own language, Avhile many of the Koshtis of 
the Nagpur country still speak their old Halhi language. I can, however, find! 
no evidence in the'Central Provinces io support the converse theory of M. Jules 
Bloch that linguistic differentiation is in any way hound up with the caste 
system. In every society the higher grades usually speak the purer form of. 
language partly because they arc of purer blood and jDartly because they are- 
better educated, while in the lower ranks speech is more careless and is more 
axit to show the influence of neighbouring languages and dialects. Where, as- 
in Indian society, the different grades from top to bottom are roughly identifi- 
able with different castes or groups of castes, the varying extent of linguistic- 
j)urity may, in a veiy general way, be illustrated by reference to such caste- 
groups ; but, except where other reasons of origin or race account for the 
peculiarity, I do not beheve there exist any caste dialects in the sense in which 
M. Jules Bloch meant them or that individual castes could usually be 
identified by their peculiarity of sxjceoh. 

218. There is little literary activity oven in the Hindi language, the lingua}- 

franca of this Province. During the last decade- 
Litf.baet Ac^iviTT^ih^DiFFEBEKT £62 books Or un average of 26 a year were published, 

^ ' hut most of these were of little or no literary 

merit, and were mostly catechisms, synopses and books designed for school, 
children. 2J6 books- were published in Marathi and almost all belonged 
to the same class as those in Hindi. Pifty-nine books were published 
in English. A number of bilingual hooks, e.g., Anglo-Hiildi (10), Anglo- 
Marathi (6), Anglo-Sanskrit (1), Sanskrit-Hindi (4), Sanskrit-Marathi (8),. 
and Marathi-Hindi (1) were issued chiefly of a religious or scholastic 
type ; and of other living languages, Urdu contributed 16 books, Gujarati 6,. 
Marwari 2, and Tamil 1. In Sanskrit as many as 16 publications appeared, but- 
there was practically no original work in them. Some 27 newspapers and period- 
icals were issued in this Province mostly either monthly or weekly. • Of these- 
10 are written in Hindi, 7 in Marathi, 1 in Marathi and Hindi, 3 in Urdu, 1 
in Gujarati, 2 in English and 3 in mixed English and vernacular. They are 
all of a local character and of very inferior quality except perhaps the- 
“Hitkarni,” an educational monthly issued from Jubbulpore. Unfortunately 
figures for previous decade are not available for comparison, but there has un- 
doubtedly been considerable increase both in the number of books published and- 
of papers issued. 
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CHAPTER IX. — XAN&UA&E. 


Subsidiary Table L — Distribution op the Total Population by Language. 


Language. 

Total No. of speakers. 
(OOO’s omitted.) 

Number per 
mille of 
population 
of Province. 

Where chiefly spoken. 


1911. 

1901. 

1911.' 


1 

2 

3 


6 

Hindi .... 

8,906 

7.463 

555 

J nbbulpore and Nerbudda divisions except the Sansar Tahsil of the 
Chbindivara district: the Chhattisgarh division including the 
Feudatory States and the adjoining district of Ealaghat, ° 

Marathi .... 

5,012 

' 

4,420 

313 

Borar, Nagpur, BVdha, Chanda and Bhandara distrieis and Sausar 
Tahsil of Chhindwara district, south of the Tapti in the Betul 
district, in the southern portion of the Seoul Tahsil and almost 
throughout the Nimar district. 

Oriya .... 

303 

299 

19 

Chandrapnr, Padampur, Malkhnrda, Phuljhar and Khariar Za- 
mindaris in the Raipur district,- Eaigarh, Sarangarh and the 
eastern portions of Bastar, Jashpur and Udaipur States. 

Oondi , . . . 

1,167 

969 

73 

Bastnr State, Chhindwara, Betul, Seoul, Maodla, Chanda, Bhandara 
Yeotmal, Balaghat, Nagpur, Wardha, Drug, Amraoti, Hoshang- 
abad districts and Ranker State. 

Kurukh (Oraon) 

104 

63 

6 

Jasbpur and Surgnja States. 

Telugu . . . . 

141 

123 

9 

Sironeba Tahsil of Chanda district : the southern portions of Teot* 
mal district and Bastar State. 


135 

87 

8 

Hoshangabad, Nimar, Betul, Chhindwara and Amraoti districts. 

Banjari . . , . 

English . . . . 

110 

78 

7 

Yeotmal, Akola and Nimar districts. 

11 

8 

1 

Jubbulpore and Kagpnr cities. 

Minor languages 

144 

' 89 

9 


Totae 

16,033 

13,603 

1,000 



Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by Language op the Population op each District. 


I)1STEICT A>'D NATUKAL DiVIStOS'. 


N0M1IEB PEE 10,000 OF PoPtTEATfO.y SPEAKING 


CENTRAL PROVINCES AND 

BERAR 

Nerbudda Valley Division 

1. Sangor . . _ • 

2. Dnmoh . . ‘ • 

3. .Tnbbulpore 

4. Narsingbpor 

5. Hosbatigabad . . 

C. Nimar . 

7. Hakrai . • > 

Plateau Division 

S. Naudla ,. 

9 Sconi 
10 Betul 

11. Ciibindwara 

Maratha Plain Division 

12. IVardha 

13. Nagput 

14. Chanda 

l.'i. Bhandara . 

10. Balagbat . 

17. Amraoti . . 

18. Akola . . 

19. Bulibina . 

20. Ycottual . 

Chhattisgarh Plain Division . 

21. Raipur 

22. Bilaspur . 

23. Drug 
24 Bnjtar 
25. Ranker 
20. Nnn.lgaon 
27. Khalragnrb 
2S. Cb'juikhadau 

29. Kairardba 

30. Sakti 

31. Raigarh . 

32. Sarangarb 

Chota Nagpur Divisio 

33. Cl.ang Bhakar . 

Zi. Kor»a . . 

35. S-urguja 
30. Udaipur 
37. Jaaiipur . 
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2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 

9 

10 

11 

5,555 

3,126 

189 

728 


88 

84 

68 

7 

90 

9,291 

219 

1 

121 

... 

5 

151 

17 

21 

111 

9,925 

25 


1 


2 

... 

... 

9 

38 

9,975 

il 


... 



... 

... 

2 

12 

9,767 

19 

3 

91 

1 1 • 

11 

... 

... 

62 

47 

9,959 

15 


15 


1 


... 

2 

8 

9,180 

74 


■ 447 


2 

256 

... 

12 

29 

6,566 

1,389 


148 


11 

716 

340 

5 

825 

7,493 

31 

• •• 

644 


... 

1,829 

... 

... 

3 

5,715 

1,275 

• •• 

2,631 

... 

9 

291 

21 

2 

23 

7.594 

16 


2,357 

... 

2 

... 

19 

3 

9 

6,589 

752 

1 

2,587 


23 

"897 

37 

1 

10 

3,893 

2,301 

1 

2,848 


7 

7 

2 

44 

5,049 

1,887 


2,714 


6 

292 

21 

1 

30 

1,119 

7,391 

1 

616 

... 

195 

68 

126 

7 

111 

1,007 

7,898 


944 


43 


33 

1 

74 

1,326 

7,861 

1 

582 


92 


23 

41 

74 

399 

7,177 

3 

1,370 


960 

... 

16 

1 

74 

1,593 

7,415 

1 

913 


64 

... 

... 

2 

10 

6,845 

2,548 

1 

1,539 


34 

3 

- 8 

2 

20 

1,469 

7;665 


237 


34 

474 

19 

-4 

93 

1,265 

8,332 


29- 


50 

1 

207 

1 

115 

1,174 

8,536 


11 


48 

8 

67 

1 

155 

762 

6,926 

... 

837 

... 

404 

... 

698 

1 

372 

8,219 

377 

636 

620 

22 

38 

... 

33 

2 

23 

8,417 

104 

1,364 

31 

8 

10 

.. 

61 

1 

14 

9,735 

32 

102 

0 

17 

4 

... 

16 

4 

25 

9,464 

127 

o 

400 


1 

... 

... 

... 

6 

614 

3,084 

909 

4,907 


348 

... 

118 


20 

. 7,118 

221 

7 

2,613 


3 

... 

32 

... 

6 

. 9,579 

303 

1 

90 


7 

... 

... 

2 

13 

9,634 

201 

1 

86 


6 

... 


12 

10 

. 9,915 

50 

•a* 

... 


.«• 

... 

... 

... 

5 

9,970 

26 



2 


• >. 

... 

... 

.. 

2 

9,738 

5 

30 

... 

115 

2 

1 

... 

2 

57 

8,144 

22 

1,399 

3 

260 

2 

... 

29 

• .f 

135 

. 7,497 

43 

2,217 

12 

89 

2 

• •• 

30 

... 

110 

. 8,360 

1 

127 

1 

1,212 

... 

... 

2 

... 

267 

. 10,000 


... 


, 



... 

... 

"’l3 

209 

9,917 

9,035 

1 

5 

7 

1 

62 

639 

... 

... 

... 

H 

8,601 

5 

343 

T" 

929 


... 

12 


40 

5,65^4 

1 

412 

1 

3,434 


... 

3 

HI 

405 
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Subsidiary Table III. — Oojipakison oe Caste and Language Tables. 








CHAPTER X. 

y 


Infirmities. 

249. Information regarding four infirmities was asked for in, the Census 

eebeeence to Statistics. f liedule, insanity, deaf-mutism, blindness^ and 

leprosy, these being the same infirmities as were 
reeorded at the last four censuses. The statistics have been set forth in two 
Imperial Tables. Table XII, which is divided into two parts, shows the distri- 
bution of afflicted persons in the fii*st part by age, and in the second part by 
locality ; Table XII-A shows infirmities by selected castes, tribes and races. 

Appended to this chapter are four subsidiary Tables which give the 
chief proportionate and comparative figures as follows : — 

Table I shows the number afflicted per 10,000 of the population at 
each of the last four censuses. 

Table II shows the distribution of the infirm by age per 10,000 of 
each sex. 


Table III shows the number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each 
age period, and the number of females afflicted per 1,000 males. 

Table IV shows the number afflicted per 100,000 persons and the 
number of females afflicted per 1,000 males in certain castes, 
tribes and races. 

250. Statistics regardmg infirmities were recorded in column 16 of the 
.nr,,. schedulo. Thc instructiou for filling up these 

coltimns was, If any person be blind of both eyes, 
or insane, or suffering from corrosive leprosy or deaf > and dumb from birth, 
enter the name of the infirmity in this column. Do not enter tliose who 
are blind of one eye only, or who are suffering from white leprosy only, or who 
have become deaf and dumb after birth.” These instructions do not differ 
materially from those of last census, except that it was made clear that only 
congenital deaf-mutes were to be entered. The character of the entries in the 
books, which were transferred on to separate slips, suggested that, as a rule, the 
enumerators had fahdy understood what was wanted, though there were a 
certain number of wrong or doubtful entries which had to be disregarded, 
such as one-eyed, deaf only, while some enumerators entered infirmities 
which were not asked for, e.g., lame or bald. Special care was taken to ensm'e 
accuracy in the transfer of the entries of infirmities from the books to the slips, 
which Aras done by a special gang of men in each office to whom special 
instructions were issued. The record of infirmities, however, must always be 
less trustworthy than the other census statistics owing to the difficult of 
diagnosis and, especially in the case of leprosy, to some extent to vfflful 
concealment. 


251. The marginal statement sets forth the number of persons suffering 

from each infirmity per million of the 
population 
merations. 
decline 


Infirmity. 

1911. 

2001. 

1691. 

IBSl. 

1872. 

IcMcIty . , 

UnnJr.fdi. 
L^rc*j . 

IM 

467 

2,066 

129 

435 

1,750 

&15 

161 

•i-12 

1,783 

CG2 

231 

CIS 

2,533 

717 

159 

440 

1,32-4 

271 


an 


at each of the last four enu- 
There has been a steady 
the total number of persons 
afflicted up to 1901. This has been asciibed 
partly to a progressive improvement ip 
the accuracy of thc diagnosis, partly to an improvement in the material condi- 
c . tion of the people, better sanitation, and (especially 

in the case of blindness) cures effected with tlie 
aid of modern medical and surgical science. In the decade ending 1901, the 
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ri'lnlivolv high inorf.nlity of Ilia nflliclod inusf have l)ccn a considerable factor in 
tlio doclhu' at that censu*;; and thi'^ in indicated by the ircncral increase in the 
nmni't'r f>f nniu'l<'-il durint^ the la^l decade, vben, n'ilb Hie return of prosperity, 
the conditions t'f life ut're easier for the infirni, and tbo springs of charily, ujOTn 
which (hi*- class of allllchHl persons so largely dcjicnds, welhul with a loss uncertain 
llow. In (lie figures «^f tin* ]ire'-en( census (he decrease in (he iiuinher of lepers 
and the increa'-e in the nuniher of hlind is notieenhlt*. Tliero seems some reason 
(o suppo-’ tltn! (he iMilntioji of leju-rs in asylums and homes is having a 
beneficial efT<-ct in cinching (he spn-ad of (he disease, especially since (ho 
p.'i'-'-imr of the Aet of 1S9^ which strengthened the hands of magistrates in 
re-pret e>f vagrant h’j'ers. I’nrt itf the increase in the iiumher of (he blind may 
he due to bettor «*mimeraii(in. and part mu*-i certainly he «lue to (he larger 
]inipor{ion of the aged atnong whom hlimhie*-s is mos( common. Of the total 
number (ff the r.Illict<sl at the pr<"-ent census the blind amount to about t wo- 
third*-, deaf-Jimtc'- and lej'ers are each rather less than one-sixth ami the insane 
an* about one-t wentieih. 


Jtisniiitif. 

ijrc’. The number of pcr*«ns wlni Were returned ns insane at (he jircsont 

^ Census is l.'il per million of the jKipulation, as 

:tgain*-( a proportion of 329 per jnillion in 3901. 
Tlie marginal *!ateinenl givi s for eomjeirison the proportionate figures of some 

of the other I’rovin- 
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CHAPTER ■ X. — rINTIRMITIES. 


secret yice are some of tlie principal physica,! canses mentioned, but moral causes 
account for more than^a quarter of the total cases. The connection between 
malaria and insanity is mentioned by Major Kenrick in bis report on Malaria 
in the Provinces, the medium being cluefljr alcoholism or drug-taking, but there 
is no confirmation of this correlation in the district statistics, which are 
probably determined by other more important considerations. 


The number of iusane shows a .. considerable increase over that of 
last census. Part of this is probably due to the improvement in enumeration 
and diagnosis, owing to the rise in the average intelligence of the enumeratino^ 
stalf, and this may especially be the case in the Mandla District and the 
Chhattisgarh Division, where large increases have occurred. A considerable 
increase in the number in Eerar has brought the District proportions in 
•more or less correspondence with those of 1891. The closing of the Lunatic 
Asylum at Jubbulpore and the transfer of the lunatics to Nagpiu has disturbed 
the' figures of those districts. The liighest proportion of insane is in the 
Maratha Plain Division where, on the whole, life is more advanced than 
elsewhere, while the proportion in the Nerbudda Division now stands lower thau 
anywhere except in the Chota Nagpitr States. 


253. As is everywhere the case, insanity is more prevalent among men than 
Sex act Age amoug Women, the proportions being about Wo to- 

^ ‘ ■ one. The difference is usually explained with 

"reference to the greater 
Bia^'amsTtoivhi^thenuiJiiei^^ insane per iooooo persons metabolism of the male phy- 

^eaek etffe period.. . sical and mental constitu- 

tion. There would, however, 
be' more likelihood of con- 
cealment in the case of 
women than of men, and 
this would be especially the- 
« case as insanity is most pre- 
valent among the higher 
castes, in whose case the- 
enumerators would usually 
have to rely entirely U 2 :!on 
the information vouchsafed 
by the male members of the 
family for his entry regard- 
ing the females. Insanity 
is not common in infancy. 
It is not easily detected in 
its incipient stages, and if 
detected is likely to be con- 
010 10-20 2050 30-40 40-50 so'C-o eoMYfo. ccalcd. It usually appears 

in men between the age of 
fifteen and thirty and seems to be most common among women in the early 
child-bearing ages ; but the age-retiuns are too small to be of any great value,, 
fliough, as iiointed out in last year’s report for the Central Provinces, the 
fact tliattho proportion of insane is small in old age indicates a higher mortality 
amongst those afflicted. ' - ■ • 



25-1. As might he expected, insanity is most common among the higher and. 

Cii-E 5 A.vD v\ Es more advanced castes, and among those who usually 

ii.Es A.ND .ACES. towns. Thus the -proportion is high among 

Erahinans, Bania.e, Kayasths, hluhammadans and Indian Christians, as also 
among Bairagis, wliose profession of religious ecstasy no doubt attracts the insane, 
v.iule it slimuiates the tendency to insanity. The proportion is also high 
among Snnars, Kalar.*;, Nais and Barais, all of whose professions bring them in 
toucli with the inon? exciting life of towns; it is usually low among the culti- 
vating c.nstcs and tlie aboriginal and lower ca.Ws. 
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255. Tlic number of 


I>eaf-3Intism. 
deaf-mutes in tbe Provinces is 


KKP SHCTNIKB 
7HC nrvniiBUTiOM or ttw- 

W TUt ItBMl 


kCQoCi 


7,502, or ‘1*67 persons 
per million as against 
5,913 or -1<35 persons 
per million, in 1901. 
Dcaf-mutism is less 
common in tbe Cen- 
tral Provinces and 
Berar than in most 
other Provinces of 
India. It appears to 
])e commonest in the 
North of India, e.f/., 
Ivashuiere (whore it 
if. four times as pre- 
valent as in these Pro- 
vinces), the North- 
Western Prontier 
Province, the Punjab 
and Assam. There 
are 189 deaf-mutes 
per million of popula- 
tion in England and 
Wales and 1,292 in 

increase in these Provinces since 1901 has followed closelv the 



M 

5 S.'Vfl 


A largo rise in the Chhattisgarh Division is almost 


Avistria. The 
increase in the population, 
balanced by a decrease in Berar. Other excessive increases arc in Bastar, 
•Mandla, Nar.singhpur, Chhindwara, Saugov a.nd Wardha. Judging from its 
present distribution and that of previous censuses, dcaf-mutism is most prevalent 
in the Nerbudda Valley and the billy and jungly ])ortions of the Provinces : 
but in the Cliola Nagpur States perhaps owing to defective enumeration little 
is reported except from Chano: Bhakar. A large number of the deaf-mutes 


congregate 


at the 


ghats 


and fairs 


along 


are probably beggars who doubtless 
the Nerbudda lliver. 

256. The age distribution shows that as compared with the population at 

various age-periods, 

Tjia^avhsfuiwm^lhcniimtci-'of'difi'f^nmiespci’joqpoapersoivs 
oJccuItn^pcrzaiC. 


the largest propor- 
tion of deaf-mutes 
occurs in the early 
period of life. 
Deaf-mutism is 
usually congenital 
and only cases of 
deaf-mutism from 
birth were asked 
for. Though it is 
probable that a 
certain number of 
cases of the infir- 
mity acquired 
during life-time 
have been returned, 
the carve which 
descends avith the 
curve of population 
shows that the bulk 

or the entries are congenital cases ; the fact that the record be'^ins somewhat 
later than the period of infancy being due to the non-return of the infirmity iu 
the case of their children by parents who still hope that it is not incurable. As . 
Age AiT> Sex. everywhere the case, deaf-mutism is more preva- 

lent among males than among females, the number 
of women per 1,000 men suffering with the infirmity being 725. 
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267. In tlie case of Indian Cliristians the proportion of women sufferers 
Caste andraoe oxcceds that of men in this and the other recorded 

infirmities. The reason is probably to be found in 
the fact that defective girls are more readily made over to the Mission orphanages 
than defective hoys. Of the beggars who exploit their infirmities for gain the larger- 
numbers are males. Of castes, the Bhoyars, a cultivating caste of the north of 
the Provinces, have the largest ^noportion of deaf-mutes'; next come the- 
Barhais, Sunars and Fais, other castes which have a high proportion being the 
Kirars, Kurmis, Kalars, Phimars, Banias and Ghadars. It is therefore more 
prevalent in the higher groups than the lower and is less common among 
the tribes who live in the more remote portions of the hiUs than among the 
cultivating and professional population, Avho are probably comparatively 
recent immigrants into these provinces and live in the vfflages and towns. 

The connection of deaf-mutism with cretinism is well-known. ’Unfor- 
tunately there are no statistical means of testing this connection here, as cases of 
dual infirmities ''were rarely recorded and were not abstracted, and it is 
impossible in a record of this kind to distinguish cretinism from other forms of 
insanity. In a pamphlet on the marriage of first cousins by Miss Ethel 
Elderton, a co-worker with Professor Karl Pearson at the Galton Laboratory for 
National “Eugenics” at the London University, the author states on the 
basis of statistical enquiries that the offspring of cousin marriages appear to be 
particrdarly liable to be deaf-mutes. “ There seems little doubt that if there- 
is any deaf-mutism in a stock, a cousin marriage, even when both parties are 
free from the disease, is most dangerous to the offspring.” There is nothing 
in the statistics of the Central Provinces to confirm this view. Of the castes- 
among whom deaf-mutism is most common the Banias, Bhoyars, Ghadars and 
Kirars avoid cousin marriage and it is not common among the Sunars. 
Again, cousin marriage is common among Muhammadans and aborigines- 
who have a low propoi’tion of deaf-mutes, and less common generally in the 
north where deaf-mutism is most prevalent, than in the south. A more 
profitable ' line of correlation would probably be between deaf-mutism and 
endemic malaria. The local distribution of deaf-mutism corresponds fairly 
closely with the hyper-endemic areas determined by Major Kenrick I.M.S.’s 
recent investigations. Unfortunately the scanty figm’es do not admit of any 
detailed topographical analysis. . 


Blindness. 


263. The record of blindness is probably fairly accurate as there is little room: 

for mistake. There were a few entries of the word 
hana meaning one-eyed which were disregarded in 

abstraction. Blind- 
ness is more common 
in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berar 
than in most other 
Provinces. The 
marginal statement 
gives comparative 
figures for some 
other Provinces and 
countries. The in- 
firmity is most pre- 
valent in the north 
of the Provinces, in 
the Vindhyan Hills 
and the open 
stretches of wheat 
country in the Ner- 
budda Valley, and 
in the arid and 
treeless tracts of the 
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Chliattiscarli rice country. ’ It is least common in hilly and wooded country. 
There had been a considerable increase in the blind since 1901, when along 

with those of other infirmities the figures 
showed a great decline, and the proportion 
per million, of the population has risen 
from 1,750 to 2,066. The ratio of increase 
in the Nagpur District is ten times that of 
tlic increase in the general population ; in 
Saugor and Ghhattwgarh it is five times 
and" in Bhandara and Chhindwara four 
times ; in Kankcr State as much as sixteen times. 



259. In western coimtries small-pox has been held to bo an important 
factor in the prevalence of blindness, but it was fairly clearly established at last 

census that there is little correlation between the 
CArsr.5 OP Bi.n?DVEss. prevalence of small-pox and of blindness in India, 

and that more important factors are opblbalmia and cataract, brought on by 
constant exposure to glare and to the smoky atmosphere of ill-ventilated bouses. 
The number of operations for cataract in the Provinces rises year by year, and 
amounts in the decade ending 1911 to 7,900 as against 6,815 in the preceding 
decade. TTlule there is probably the maximum amount of glare and dust in the 
arid fa'acts of Baipor and Drug,' there is, in the north of the Provinces, added to 
the fierce sun of the hot weather, the longer and severer spells of cold during the 
winter months, when the houses are heated with smoky fires over which the 
people huddle for warmth. 


260. Unlike insanity and deaf-mutism, blhidness is a disease of the later 

period of life. Congenital blindness seems to be 
Aoc AM) ses. proportion of the infirm increases with 

ago of the population, so 
J)ia^-am^totrhjffthemimlo‘oflUndperIoo,oooptrsons that more than half of the 
ojcctdi aptpm'od. blind males are above 40 



and more than half of blind 
females above 50. This 
distribution accords with 
the conclusion that smaE- 
pox which usually occurs 
before middle age is in 
India a comparatively 
slight factor in determin- 
ing the extent of blindness. 
Among the blind there are 
nearly 1,400 women to 
every thousand men. Con- 
genital blindness is more 
prevalent in males than in 
females but after the age 
of lO the proportion of 
females continues to in- 
crease, till at the age period 
" 60 and over ” the propor- 
tion of blind females is 
almost twice that of blind 
males. Various causes are 
adduced to account for the 


•excess prevalence of blindness among women, among others that they may 
he less able to bear the glare and dust, or that they resort less to hospitals 
■ or that in the smoky and fil- ventilated houses where they cook and spend their 
time they are exposed to even greater risk of injury to their eyes than are men 
in the dust and glare out of doors. 
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261. The examinatioE of the prevalence of blindness among different castes 
^ throws some light on the causes of that infirmity. 

Its commonness among Jiairagis is oasil}’’ understood 
as they are professional beggars. In this case it is naturally more common 
among the men than the women. Its prevalence among Brahmans and Banias 
may be duo to their literary occupation, and here again the proportion dt women 
to men afflicted is less than in most other castes. Again in the case of the 
Kacheras (glass- workers), Sunars (goldsmiths) and Barhais (carpenters), their 
occupation is responsilile for the high number of the afflicted, who are mostly 
males. Another caste who risk their eyesight in their occupation are the Isfais 
(barbers) among whom blindness is very common. An interestmg contrast is 
that between the Ahirs and the Gadarias. The former, ivho graze cattle chiefly 
in the well, shaded jnnglcs, have a very small proportion of blind ; the latter, who 
are exposed to the glare of the 02 )en fields, where their slieep graze, have an 
exceptionally large number of afflicted. Among cultivating castes the Kachhis, 
Kurmis, Marathas and Ohadars seem to suffer most, while among the Chamars 
of tlie Chliattisgarh Plain the risk to which they are already exposed in the heat, 
glare and dust of that country is no doubt enhanced by their naturally 
insanitary habits. 


Leprosy, 


MKP tiHowme 
THI OlSTmCUTION OF LtPEBt m 

THt c.p.t. atm 


mdhon of populal^n 
o*«eo- a 

400 

OOOHpOO— 




- Vaeiation and Uistkibittion. 


females have 
Iversons, 


262. The number 
of lepers retrunedin 
the Central Provin- 
ces and Bcrar is 7,307 
or 46 per 100,000 of 
the population. As 
will be seen from the 
marginal statement,, 
these Provinces con- 
tain a larger propor- 
tion of lepers than 
most Provinces. Al- 
lowing for the effect 
on the distribution of 
lepers of the location 
of leper asylums, 
leprosy is specially 
common in the 
Ohhattisgarh Plain 
Division (including 
Bastar) and in the 
Maratha Plain Division, owing probably to the 
dirty and insanitary habits of the lower classes who 
inhabit these tracts. It is much less jmeva- 
lent in the Northern portion of the Provin- 
ces, the Nerbudda Valley and the Plateau 
Districts. Leprosy is sometimes confused 
with leucoderma and syjDhilis, hut I have- 
no reason to doubt the general acom-acy of 
the figures. The number of le 2 )ers at this 
Census is somewhat less than in 1901, 
hut while the males have decreased the- 
increased and the balance amounts to a decline of 110 
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Number of Lepers per 100,000 in certain ProrincoH oI 
India. 
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Bombay , 
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'Madras 
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20 

Ihiited Provinces 

. . 40 

11 

Central Proviooes 

... 49 - 

S3 

Berar 

. 95 
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203. The infirmity is prevalent between the 20th and 4j6th year of life and 
aoeanbSex. chiefly a disease' of middle -age. It • seems to> 

attack women at an earlier age than men, there- 






LEmOSX. 
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JDia^ymnSliPivi^thetuunZtr ^ lipcrs per jo^ooo persons 
qfeaek a^perioA . 



being 4 females to 3 males 
between the ages of 5 to 
15. Of the whole number 
afflicted, however, the 
males considerably out- 
number the females, the 
proijortion being about 7 to 
4. Part of the difference 
is, no doubt, due to the con- 
cealment of the disease in 
the case of women. It may 
also be due to a greater 
mortality among leprous 
women, who will not so 
readily solicit charity as 
men by displaying the dis- 
ease in public. 


264. The disease, which is usually of the tirbercular form 
„ contagious but not transmissible d: 

Caste akd ace. attacks all classes but is Ir 

to the lower castes whose circumstances of life, the absence of 
the general squalor and dirt of their surroundings, favour the 
have a large proportion of lepers, as also have Dhobis, Char:: 
These castes are numerous in Ohhattisgarh and the Maratha C:ur. 
disease is most common. The high proportion of lepers aii::rg 
tians is, of course, due to the fact that the asylums are urd- 
Christian 3Iissionary bodies. Leprosy is held in 2 >eculiar c 
of Indians. A leper usually has to live outside the viilrr^ ez 
dependent on any charity he may get. Few people will ntzizz :->[ 
leper and the corpse is usually buried, as it is a common idfc r “ ‘ 
the pyre on which a leper is burnt is infected and may zz:zsi _ 
the by-standers, especially at the moment when the cererc” 'f 
nr hreakine- the skull of the dead man. is nerformed hr Ld? s 


ary'ars to he 
ric::y ly here- 
inircly wniined 
sad:at:?n and 
disease. Tel is 
trs zz'S Ah IT'S, 
.try. wiierc the 
Irddan Chris- 
.r tz' care of 
z"zd classes 
il i: |>oor, is 
rkncral of a 
: ; smoke of 
diseas-; 
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have been paid to this Asylum and to tho Asylums at Wardha and Pendridih 
in Bilaspur. In all these institutions tlicrc are separate wards for men and women 
respectivelyandfor tainted and untainted children. So far as the lepers them- 
selves are concerned tho treatment is chiefly alleviative. At Cliandkhuri 
■chaulmugra oil administered internally is largely used and with some benefit 
in the cases of leprosy in children. In 1910 tho treatment was begun of a few 
adult lepers udth Dr. Beycke’s Nastin, but sufficient period has not yet elapsed to 
determine the effects of this treatment. Leprosy seems on the whole to be on 
the decline. 


CHAPTER X. • 

SuBSiDiAUT Table. I. — Number Aeelioted per 100,000 op tub Population at each op the last pour Censuses. 
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Subsidiary Table II, 


•Distribution of the Infirm by Age per 10,000 of each Sex. 





INSANE. 




DEAF-MUTE. 




Aob. 



.... Male. , 

Female. 

■ 



Female. 




1911, 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 




1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

S 

9 

10 

11 

B 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

‘‘0— 5 

5—10 . 

10—15 . 

15—20 

20—25 

25 —30 . 

30—35 

35 — 40 

40—45 . 

45—50 . 

50—55 , , 

65 — 60 

60 and over , 



110 

593 

1,077 

1,096 

1,180 

1,393 

1,244 

761 

883 

554 

503 

193 

413 

100 

892 

1,351 

934 

892 

1,318 

1,234 

817 

826 

551 

442 

250 

384 

114 

588 

935 

802 

962 

1,222 

1,656 

942 

1,109 

494 

628 

134 

514 

120 
, 664 
1,034 
789 

2,^63 

2,303 

1,474 

719 

634 

142 

809 

1.147 

1,400 

1.148 
940 

1,016 

765 

885 

404 

557 

109 

678 

200 

860 

1,290 

1,260 

1,091 

1,137 

968 

507 

968 

384 

783 

76 

476 

135 

684 

1,357 

1,121 

1,031 

908 

1,368 

740 

930 

426 

572 

168 

560 

289 

803 

1,074 

1,002, 

1,868 

1,706 

1,507 

785 

966 

455 

1,713 

1,516 

1,127 

1,161 

1,056 

971 

580 

524 

287 

244 

83 

283 

353 

1,727 

1,754 

1,145 

1,033 

1,017 

005 

563 

647 

251 

312 

87 

306 

• 

371 

1,460 

1,329 

869 

917 

856 

976 

593 

775 

350 

577 

128 

794 

310 

1,085 

951 

656 

1,625 

1.394 

1,270 

i.oir 

1,692 

488 

1,510 

1,455 

1,106 

1,316 

1,062 

1,062 

441 

539 

282 

317 

95 

327 

1 

499 

1,421 

1,210 

758 

907 

845 

900 

470 

699 

295 

679 

160 

1,257 

1 


Aoe. 


t 


BLIND. 




LEPEE. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

1911. 

1901. 

1891. 

1881. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

311 

32 

33 

34 

0—5 



478 

340 

486 

443 

239 

16S 

304 

233 

41 

25 

32 

40 

64 

57 

88 

77 

5—10 



610 

655 

733 

765 

291 

313 

419 


48 

93 

96 

102 

168 

174 

211 

178 

10—15 . 



494 

872 

712 

668 

240 

458 

454 

880 

214 

320 

236 

227 

411 

443 

530 

463 

15—20 



411 

562 

541 

627 

266 

355 

355 

337 

345 

406 

316 

384 

475 

657 

474 

533 

.20—25 



676 

678 

603 


383 

457 

441 


583 

624 

592 


774 

803 

698 

,, 

25—30 



643 

839 

708 

l,23i 

534 

565 

571 

895 

993 

961 

821 

1,406 

954 

921 

810 

1,784 

80—35 



792 

847 

814 


679 


750 


1,278 

1,405 

1,262 


1.208 


1,365 

, , 




612 

626 

534 

1,225 

523 

556 

498 

1,066 

1,109 

1,169 

1,047 

2,480 

1,047 


933 

2,081 




89S 

886 

890 


816 

925 

884 


1,643 

1,659 

1,734 


1,238 

1.549 

1,463 

, , 




620 

536 

453 

1,164 

544 

547 

429 

1,207 

1,029 

827 

888 

2,4i2 

785 

746 

709 


50 — 55 



963 

890 

883 


1,117 

1,166 

1,007 


1,213 

1,306 

1,376 

. . 

1,167 

1,144 


, , 

65 00 - 



888 

256 

263 

1,156 

441 

385 

318 

1,438 

406 

200 

325 

1,718 

381 

216 

284 


60 and over 



2,619 

2,013 

2,380 

2,818 

3,927 

3,402 

3,570 

4,042 

1,198 

915 

1,275 

1,231 

1,328 

973 

1,410 

1,356 


Subsidiary Table III. — Number afflicted per 100,000 persons of each age period 
AND NUMBER OF PeMALES AFFLICTED PER 1,000 MaLES. 



NUMBER AFFLICTED PER 100.000. 

NUMBER OF FEMALl 
FLICTED PER 1,000 M 
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SuBsim.viiY Table IN’. — Xvmbeu Ari'LicTED teh 100,000 peesoks and numbed op 
I'EMAT-ES ArriACTED PEIi 1,000 ]\lATiES roll, DirrEDENT CASTES. 
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CHAPTER XI, 


Statistics. 


Caste. 

266. Tlie statistical information of tlie numbers and distribution of tbe 

castes, tribes and races of these Provinces is contained 
in Imperial Table XIII, which gives by districts and 

States the numerical strength of the principal groups under which the population 
can be divided. Subsidiary Table I, appended'vto this Chapter, classifies these 
groups according to the occupations with which they are traditionally associated, 
and Subsidiary Table II compares the figures of the. principal groups with the 
corresponding figures of the previous census. 

267. An enormous amount of information regarding' the castes of the 
Central Provinces and Berar has been collected within the last few years, 

„ „ chiefly in response to the efforts of 'Mr. E. Y. 

ooTE OT THE hatteb. Eussell, I.C.S., who, as Superintendent of Census 

Operations in 1901, initiated tbe ethnographic survey of these Provinces 
and has obtained during the last decade, partly by his own .researches and 
partly in the shape of monographs and notes compiled by officers who had 
caught his enthusiasm, a vast mass of interesting and valuable! knowledge 
regarding the peoples of the Provinces. Much of the inforrnatiqn thus acquired 
has been compiled by Mr. Russell in articles on various castes which have been 
issued with a restricted 'circulation and in a' provisional form, and some of it has 
been embodied in the recent issues of the district Gazetteers, 

Compared to what is thus available! any ■ additional • inf ormation that I 
may have been able to acquire is entirely insignificant, and, as I do not pro-, 
pose, even if it were possible, to anticipate the results of Mr. Russell’s researches 
in the Ethnographic field, I have made this chapter chiefly statistical, merely 
embodying such information on the various castes, chiefly based on notes 
compiled by Rai Bahadur Hiralal, as shall serve to set forth their general origin 
and their present character and distribution. ! ! ! '’ 

268. Mr. Russell remarks in paragraph 185 of his Report of 1901 that “the 
population of the Central Provinces is of a very diverp ethnical constitution 
liaving been recruited by immigration from tbe countries surrounding it on all 
sides,” and he proceeds to divide the population into seven ;main divisions 

differing in ethnical formation. I give in 
the margin the proportion Occupied by each 
of his divisions as stated in- paragraph 193, 
The importan;^ territorial changes, during 
the decade have considerably disturbed 
these proportions. Thus, the addition of 
Berar has. enormously increased the 
Maratha population in the west; on the 
cast the exchange of territory with Bengal has increased the proportion of the 
tribes at the expense of the Oriya population, while the loss of the lower taluks 
of Sironeba to Madras has decimated tbe scanty band of Telugu immigrants. 
The great inter-mixture of the population and the erroneous character of 
language as a guide to race, as Mr. Russell points out, renders any calculation 
of this sort of dubious value, and I doubt whether it is worth while re-estimating 
in the form of percentages the strength of the different elements. It may 
suffice to indicate, while referring. to Mr Pi-usseU’s more detailed analysis, that 
besides the aboriginal population which forms perhaps a quarter of the total, 
the mass of the population of the north of the Province consists of immigrants 
who have come at various times from northern and central India and from 
Khandesh, the population of Chhattisgarh is formed by an admixture of the 
indigenous peoples with some of the earliest immigrants from the north who 
reached these Provinces in the seventh or eighth centuries, and the people of 
the south and west of the Provinces are largely of Maratha origin. Interspersed 
with these are some Oriyas on the east and some Tclugus to the south, while 
Europeans and Anglo-Indians form a small fractional portion of the whole and 


TIio triliC8 ..... 
Iimniprnntg from nortli niid north-woat 
nitto Ccntrnl Iiidin and 
Khnndcsli. 

Jlamtlia Immigrants 
'J'chigii do. 

Cliliattisgarliis , . . , 

Oriya immigranf.s 
Kuropenns and oflior foreign races 


Percentage. 
. 24 
. 20 
4 

. 18 
. 1 
. 23 
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.001 
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are scattered over tire whole area. The tribes and tlie Hindu castes form so 
large a j)roportion of the population that the chapter will be almost entirely 
devoted to a statistical analysis of their numbers and character. The Christian 
population which includes the European and Anglo-Indian sections and the 
Jains, Parsis, Jews and other small groups have been already dealt with in the 
chapter on Religion, but some notice will be found in the various occupational 
groups of Jain and Musalman castes and, under the last group, of the chief 
Muhammadan races. 


269. In view of the mass of information already available, it was hoped 
. „ „ that a more accurate return could' be secured of 

AcctTKACT or THE Retubn OF Caste. i j. -i • x i • i xi • -x 

the true castes and tribes into which the majority 
of the people of the Provinces are divided, and a more scientific classification of 
the names returned could be made than heretofore. With this idea, under the 
instructions of the Census Commissioner, lists of the true castes usually found 
in the Province was drawn uj) distinguishing the titular, occupational and terri- 
torial names which various castes adojit designedly or otherwise. The list was 
divided into two parts, one of which contained 312 names of true castes with a 
short note of the principal locality of the caste and its traditional occupation, 
and the other part 85 indefinite and ambiguous names which were chiefly 
collected from caste returns of previous censuses and were to be avoided as 
giving no clue to the actual caste or grouji of the persons so described. 
These lists, which Mr. Russell was Kind enough to go through, correct 
and enlarge, were issued in print to district officers, who were unanimous 
in the opinion that they grcatlj’- assisted in securing a full and intelligent check 
of the information entered by the enumerators in column 8 of the schedule. 


The instructions to enmnerators as to the entries of caste printed at 
the cover of the enumeration book were as follows : “ Enter the caste or 

tribe of Hindus, Musalmans, Jains, Sikhs, Aryas, Brahmos and aboriginal 
tribes, and the race of Christians, Buddhists and Parsis, etc.” The sub-caste 
or smallest endogamous group was not, therefore, here asked for but supple- 
mentary instructions issued required the enumerator to record the sub-caste 
of- Rajputs and Banias. It was necessary in the case of these two large and 
loosely-knitted groups to obtain the sub-caste both for the general interest 
of the information and to ensure the accuracy of the return. It was not 
considered necessary'to call for a return of sub-castes generally in view of 
the ethnographic and statistical information collected in the census of 1901 
and in the ethnographic survey. It Avould seem, therefore, that everything 
was in favour of obtaining a more accurate and intelligent return of caste. 
In spite of all precautions, however, over 2,000 different names occurred in the 
schedules and had to be sifted out and classified under the groups to which 
they properly belonged. 

270. There are various ways in which errors may occur. . A certain number 

„ ^ of intentionally false returns arise owinff to the 

desire to disguise the true caste or to return a caste 
group higher in the social scale. Cases of this sort wiU be dealt with in 
considering individual castes. Other errors are due to the want of intelligence 
in the enumerator who accepts and records some -vague general word or mis- 
records some word with which he is not familiar. Some of these cases find 
place in the list of unclassified words appended to this chapter. Another 
source of error arises in the com’se of the transference in the census offices 
of the entries in column 8 of the schedrrle to the slips. The slip-writers, who 
Avere paid according to their outturn, had only one object, namely, to coj)y 
as fast as possible, and in spite of the closest checking a certain number of 
mistakes occurred owing to unintelligent, careless or sometimes malicious mis- 
interpretations, some of Avhich are almost grotesque in the AAny in which they 
caricatru’e the original entry. A few examples of this type of mistake may 
be of interest. A. SuryavansM Rajput was transformed into a Supnaltha 
Rajput. Supnahha was a demoness whom Rama conquered and mutilated, 
and the slip-Avriter probably thought that there was notbing absurd in putting 
down that name as her descendants would naturally call themselves after her. 

, Dang-charha is a Chhattisgarhi name for a Rat ; the slip-AATiter who transformed 

' 2d2 , 
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it into Diich GUriya was possibly of a sporting turn of mind. A family of 
-Oadlwania Eajputs was split up into Bajpiit gadha (ass), and Bmiia gadha. 
A KrishnapaJcshi, wbicb is another name for a Bidur (a Brahman bastard), 
became Kusmn baJcsis (a present of floAvers). Bhangi hecsimG Bhatiji {gIAcV 
brother’s wife), Mirza became Ilirjafar, aad tliere Avere many other 

similar transformations. A frequent source of confusion aa^s the tendency 
of the enumerator to enter the caste of a female in the feminine gender, and 
sometimes these names are so iiTegularly formed that they defy all attempts 
at identification. In the Jubbulpore district a Ghliipa female is called GliMp- 
tin which looks quite a distinct caste name. In Chhattisgarh a female Chero 
was recorded as Ghervania AA^hich easily got transformed into a Gher Bania 
and narroAvly escaped classification as Bania under a ncAA^ sub-caste Glie 7 '. An 
interesting example of a quite ncAv caste Avhich defied all efforts at identifica- 
tion was Biiticu. No such name was traceable in any caste lists nor bad such 
a caste eyer beeii returned at previous censuses. It Avas eventually discovered 
to be the result of the labom’-saving ingenuity of a slip-AA'iiter. The caste 
of Kunbi being very numerous, the Amraoti Abstraction Office was ordered to 
Use the abbreviation " leu ” for Ktmbi. The Bedar caste had obtained a warrant 
from the present representative of the Sankaracharya entitling them to describe 
themselves as B^^t Kunhi or purified Kunbi. Wherever, therefore, the slip- 
writers found this word Avritten they recorded the first part as it stood but 
abbreviated the second part to “ku,” which resulted in the appearance in the 
compilation registers of the mystic word Putku.” The greatest danger arises 
Avhen the corrupted name assumes a familiar form, which does not suggest any 
doubt of its accuracy. For instance, Kolita was copied as Kotil which is a 
sub-caste of the Bhils. Had it not been known that there were no Bhils in the 
locality to which the entry belonged, there would have been no occasion to 
refer to the original record to find the correct name and a misclassification 
would have resulted. 


Confusion is also sometimes caused by a similarity of names. In- 
stances are Agaria (aboriginal iron-smelters) and Agharia (Oriya cultivators); 
Mhali (Maratha barber) and Mahli (Oriya blacksmith); Mali (gardener), Mala 
(Telugu Hhed) and Mai (Chota Nagpur aboriginal caste); Humal (Oriya 'culti- 
vators) and Humar (sweepers) ; Barai (betel growers) and Bari (domestic 
servants) ; Chhipa (painter) and Chhipi (tailor) ; Gond (aborigines) and Ganda 
(drummers) ; Kachhi (vegetable growers) and Outchi . (traders^ ; KaAvar 
(aborigines), Kaonra (cultivator), Kamar (blacksmiths) and Kamad (jugglers) ; 
Kofi (aborigines) and Kori (weavers) ; Mana (cultivators), Manne (aborigines) 
and Mannepu (Telugu Dheds); Eawat (graziers) and Rautia (aborigines) ; Brah- 
man (priests) and Babhan (cultivators) ; Dhanagar (shepherds) and Hhangar 
(Oraons) ; Kadera (gunpoAvder makers) and Kandra (basket makers), and many 
others. Such were the principal types of errors which arose from ignorance 
and carelessness. Owing to the sj)ecial care taken in classification, the volumi- 
nous knoAvledge brought to bear on the subject by Rai Bahadur Hiralal and 
the constant references to the books in cases of doubt and even to the districts 
Avhere the entry in the books Avas not clear, I am confident that the final record 
contains a minimum of misclassification due to such errors. - - 


271. The other class of errors Avhich are intentional affect the statistics far 
^ ^ more seriously. They arise by the adoption of now 

Ereobs tUTE TO Intentional i -j.* i? 

Misrepeesentation. I13;II1GS uy CGrtcilll CclSTJGS 01' tilGll? . ClGSCl'ZJ)t/10Il 01 

themselves as belonging to some higher caste than 
their OAvn or by their returning the old varna name, such as Vaishya or , 
Ksliatriya, instead of their true caste name. Before the census was taken 
some castes actually applied for, the recognition of a change in their caste name. 
The Bedars wished to record their caste as Kunbi, and, as already mentioned, 
were permitted to record themselves as Put Kunbi, so that there might be no 
difficulty in distinguishing them from Ktuabis pro^jer. The Gandas of the 
Phnljhar Zamindari in Raipur asked to be alloAved to change their caste-name 
to on the ground that their Guru was of that caste.- Then’ petition 

AA-as rejected.- OertaiAi Koshtis Avished to be recorded as JDevangs and the 
Panchai Sunars of Chanda claimed to be VishAA^a Brahmans, blit neither of 
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these •\vcro altogctlicr now claims. Tlio Bafhor Tolis of Maudia asked to he 
recorded as Jlathor llajpiits, and a compromise was effected by the Deputy 
Commissioner wlio had them recorded as Jlathors. This has slightly affected 
the numbers of 11 ajpubs under the .sept llathor, but statistics of this kind of 
spurious Dajputs, wlio returned themselves by a sept name Avithout venturing 
actually to call themselves llajputs, liavc been separately collceted and Aviil 
be discussed hereafter. The richer section of the KaAvars have changed their 
name to Tamoar or Tuor, a sept of llajpuks. Tlie Dhusar Banias have assumed 
the name of Bhargamt Brahmans and some Lohars of Saugor claimed that they 
could demonstrate that thej'- AA'crc Brahmans. Such cases are, hoAA'eA'er, the 
natural incidents of the caste system and indicate transitional stages in the 
movement of axste. They show the process by which loAver castes have gradual- 
ly gained accc.ss to higher groups. Tlic prestige of the Eajput or Kshatriya 
■ironp always attracts a large juunber of spurioixs entries. A polite way of 
asking the caste of a ])crsou is to enquire “Avhat Thakur he is ” (Kmm Thahur 
ho). Any one who is dissatistied Avith his own caste or, as in the case of a 
bastard, doubtful Avhat to call himself at once claims to be a Thakur. Tlic 
Bajimt chiefs have ahvays been notoriously indiscriminate in their matrimonial 
alliances and the offspring of mix'cd marriages usuall,y claimed Rajput race 
aiAd rank. The Kalaclmri princes, aa'Iio for a long time held SAvay OA^er those 
Provinces, married lluna ])rincesses and did not omit to mention the fact 
in their inscrii)tions, showing that tliey A'alued sucli a connection. Thus the 
Rajput or Kshatriya grouj) lias draAvn to itself a liclerogencous class of people. 
But AAoth their exception, it, is believed that there have been Icav errors of an 
intentional nature which liaA'c not been corrected and that the figures for all 
castes can be accepted as a fairly correct record of their numerical strength. 


272. 


Hciir.vPi: rs toi; NcMiiiai or Capti.s. 


There arc OSt castes entered in 'J’ablc XIII as against 223 in 1901. The 
increase in the number is duo to several reasons. 
In the first place the area of the Province has been 
increased, so that some ucav castes peculiar to Berar and the Chota Nagpur 
States have been included. Secondly, a number of castes Avhich AAterc amal- 
gamated under one head in 1901 haA'c been treated' as distinct groups at this 
censiLs; .such, for instance, arc Pardhan, Nagarchi, Ojha and others. The 
ProA'inccs IniA'c been described as an “ Ethnographic \Vatcrslicd,” and they 
contain, castes belonging to three or four distinct ethnic formations ; an endea- 
voAir Avas therefore made to sejiaratc occupational groups in. accordance AA'ith 
their race and origin, c.g., to distinguish the Dorns of Chota Nagpiw from the 
up'Countiy Bhangis, though both may belong to the scavenging caste, and in 
the case of barbers the uji-counliy Nai, the Oriya Bhandari and Maratha Mhali. 
In many CiAstes a distinct, ion of this sort Avas maintained in previous censuses, 
for instance, at the last census, the IMaratha Kunbis, the Hindustani Kurmis, 
the Oriyii Koltas and the Telugu KapcAvars Avere separately returned, though 
occupationally they are identical castes. So, Gadarias, Dhanagars and Kuram- 
wars, Avho arc all shepherds, Avcrc shoAvii separately. Among AA'caving castes, 
although the Salis Avere amalgamated Avit.h tho Ivoshtis, of Avhich they arc an 
offshoot, the Pankas, Ganda.s, Koris, Koshtis, Balahis, Mahars, Chadars, Bhulias, 
Julahas, Katias and Tantis were separately shoAvn. It Avas thus in a fcAv cases 
only that a ncAV distinction in tlie castes having identical occupations but 
different origins liad to be made. 


273. At the census of 1901 castes Averc classified according to their social 
c.ABB,r,cAW0.v OP CAsapB. pvpccdcncc. Por various rca^iis, it was decided on 

this occasion to revert to the basis of classification 
adopted in 1891, and castes haAm accordingly been classified in this chapter 
according to their traditional occupations., A Subsidiary Table has been iirc- 
paved in Avhich various castes liavo been classified under 37 main occupational 
groups. It Avill be found that there are four groups, each of Avhich possesses a 
strength of more than a milhou population, sixteen groups ranging betAveen a 
hundred thousand and a million, and bcloAA'’ these there are again seventeen 
groups with a populatio]i varying from a thousand to a hundred thousand 
including^ a gioup of small castes classed under the general name of 
» OtllOI'6* 
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Tlie largest -group is that of the forest and hill tribes numbering 3,689,000 
persons or 23 per cent, of ^ the total population. There are altogether 43 
tribes included in this group, of whom the most numerous are Gonds who alone 
form 63 per cent, of the tribal strength. The next group, that of cultivating 
castes, contributes over three million persons or 19 per cent, of the total population. 
In this group Kunhis are the most numerous and form 44 per cent, of the total 
cultivators. The thii-d gro.up in point of numerical strength is that of weavers, 
carders and dyers with nearly two million persons. The most important caste 
in this group is that of the Mahars who number 60 per cent, of the group total. 

The fourth group, that of graziers and dairymen, numbers 1,135,000 
persons, of whom 65 per cent, are Ahirs. The fifth group contains , 923,000 
persons belonging to the leather-working class. Almost all of these, viz.^ 98 
per cent., are Chamars. The sixth group is comprised of oil pressers with 

872.000 persons, of Tvhom practically the whole number is made up of Telis. 
Priests and devotees form the seventh group with 586,000 persons, of whom 
three-fourths are Brahmans. The.dandholders come eighth in pomt of strength, 
there being 535,000 persons, of whom 441,000 are Eajputs. Below the land- 
holders stand fishermen, boatmen and palki-bearers with a force of 483,000. 
In this group Bhimars and Kewats predominate. Next is a group of traders 
and pedlars contributing 226,000 persons, of whom 88 per cent, are Banias. In 
the eleventh group come blacksmiths Avith 201,000 persons, of Avhom 91 per 
cent, are Lohars. Distillers and toddy drawers stand twelfth with a strength 
of 200,000 persons, of whom 97 pei^cent. belong to the Kalar caste. These are 
folloAvedhy barbers numbering 186,^00, of Arhom 149,000 are Nais of Hindustani 
extraction and 37,000 Mhalis of Maratha origin. The fourteenth group is' that 
of the carriers by pack animals consisting of 174,000 persons, of Avhom 130,000 
arc Banjaras. The fifteenth group is that of AA'ashermen or Dhobis AAdth a 
strength of 165,000 jiersons. After these come the labouring castes with ' 

131.000 persons, the most numerous being Ghasias who contribute 43,000 
persons. Goldsmiths folloAV Avith 127,000 persons,- all of whom belong to the 
Sunar caste. Potters or Kumhars contribute 119,000 persons and carpenters 
or Barhais 109,000. Musicians, singers, dancers, mimes and jugglers number 
106,000, of AA^hom 84,000 are Mangs. Theirs is the tAventieth group in point 
of numerical strength and the last which exceeds a hundred thousand of popu- 
lation. Then folloAv smaller groups containing village menials, basket makers 
and artisans of various kinds, writers and genealogists, SAveepers and domestic 
servants, hunters, butchers and quarry Avorkers and nondescript persons Avho are 
more or less unclassable and amount under the heading of " Others ” to nearly 


600,000 persons. 

The above sketch gives a general aIcav of the different groups arranged 
according to their numerical strength. I AviU noAv proceed to examine in some 
further detail tlie castes included in each group in the order in Avhich they are 
classed in Subsidiary Table No. I appended to this chapter. 

274. The principal landholding caste is that of the Eajputs who number 
Giioor xo. I. 4-41,000, a figure, which however, cannot be 


i.AXDiioLDEns. considered absolutely accurate in view of the 


tendency for loAA'cr castes to pass thcmselA’-es off as Kshatriyas. Thust he majori- 

ty of the Eathor Tehs in Mandla have been in- 

(’i-IincS’.if’ eluded, as they recorded themselves as Eathors. 

(-} dtercaw. Again, the Tanwars of Bilaspur are merely 

^ Avcaltliy KaAvar ahdn’gines and one of tliem Avent 

4- M so far as to produce a fabricated copper plate 
+'ci inscription* recording the advent of his first an- 
-f*e ccstor from Delhi, the home of the Tuar Eaj- 

puts. Here, however, lie overreached himself, 

although anti-dating tlie inscription to the year 749 A.D., a date Avhen thollai- 
haya nilers had not yet established thcinselA'cs in Eatanpur, the forger represent- 
ed the Delhi adventurer as faking sciwice under one of the later kings of that 
dynasty. Certain Bhoyars, again, recorded themselves as Jagdeo Eajputs and 
some Lad-s (tf theltamfek tahsiJ, not satisfied Avith their position as Banias, tried 
fit p.-is--; tliemselves off as Itajputs. There are other loAvcr castes avIiosc names 
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arc scarce in this province. Tho Pais aro sc.iKon'fl all ovc-r tin* Province, 1 lio 
Chauhans, Pathor.s. Payris, Paksaria*- and l.diakars aro all, likt; tho i’otnv.ar.s of 
lh('. Waincantrn Valley, dehasod ojuhcannnis nronps. ’I’ho .^nrvavansis aro 
mostly found in Potul and ('hhindnara. Tlio i*,‘nn is a wide! one. and mi.’ans 
"helonijing to flic srdar race.” one «if fla- two |)riiiiary divisions ill which all 
Kshntriyas arc inchuled, accordin;^ to llu-ir traditional oritiin from tho sun or 
moon. In tin: two di'^triets named nhove many Kalars hehmtr to that sept, 
Gnuns niid Gaorayos arc iintslly nsjtlcnt of Jin' Xarsinadipiir .and lloshaiiyaliad 
districts; the latter group is considered inferior a*^ they aro said in some c,a.se.s 
to Ik; the descendants of k<'pl women aiul permit widow marriage which tho 
Ganns and other Pajjnvts ahjnrc. I’niihars Indong to tho . 1 nhl>nl)iorc division, 
where they once hold sway. The .S'llankisare identic.'il with the old Clialukky* 
a.s who pl.nyed an important pari in the liisforyot India. Tin* JCananjias would 
appear to he immignmls from tlie historic ICanauj in the l ’ni(<’d Provinces, from 
whicli some oO sub-divisions of different castes from Prahman to Ghamav 
derive their name. Put in the United Ih-ovinei.-s itself no .such' P»ajjmt sept is 
known and almost the whole nnmher of KatiaujI.'i Pajpufs are concentrated in 
the . 7 uhhulporo district.. Pni Pahadur Jliralal thinks that they may derive their 
name from the, ICanoja tract in the . 101 ) 1101 ) 10 re dislriel mid not flu: remote 
Kanaoj of North India. ICanoja was one of the 02 garlis (or forts) of tho GomI 
King Sangram Shah and was more nr loss deb.-iteahle ground hclwcen tlie 
Clnuidols, Parihar.s and other Ihijnuls. A new sept, may have, heeu formed of 


pcr.sons who were vccroiled locally for military .service or who joined in tho 
military oiicraiions. T(iniar.s or Toar.s were once the nilor.s of Dellii. In tho 
Imperial Table, Tomars audTan\var.s nre.st'parately classilied, hut they were often 
confiLscd in the .schedule. 'I'lie Paiiwans of tho NTn-hudda Division are Tomnr.s, 
while all tho Toin!ir.s of Chhattisgarh must he taken to he Tanwars and m'allv 
belong to the Kawar trilie. TJic Paghcls and Chandels aro scat! ered thromdiout 
tlie Province. ^ 

27 u. It is interesting to note that tlio Province contains remnants of some 


Provinces tliat had its own era ; tlio Haihayas to whoso lineage tho Kalachnvis 
belonged; the Klmpres who are apparently tho ancient .itharpars or Khav- 
parik^ referred to in tho Batiagarli in.scriiiiion in the Damoh district, and in 
tiro Allalmbad pillar record inscribed by ilio great Emperor Samudra Gnpta 
270 . ihe only other important caste in this group is that of the Maratlias 
Who aro probably Kuulns in origin, but have also recently sot up a claim to 
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Pjajput rank. The cream of the Marathas is known as \hQ'SatgharmiaSi the seven 
families to wliicli the Bhonslas of Nagpur belong. These families marry among 
themselves. The Marathas are mostly found in the NagpurDivision and Bcrar. 
Their number has largely increased, chiefly mving to the tendency of the .Desli- 
mukh and other higher groups of Kunbis to call themselves Marathas. ' The word 
is also sometimes used by low groups like Mahars to conceal their true caste. 

277. In this group the most important caste is that of the Kunbis, the prin- 

Gnour No. II. cipal cultiva.tors of the Maratha districts. In 

coMirATonB (iNoicDiNo Gnowena. op Berar they form a quarter and in the Nagpur 
speoiat. 1 'kobuotb). Division 15 per cent, of the population. A 

prolific people, their low rate of increase is explained above in connection with 

the Maratba caste. The corresponding Hindus- 
tani caste is tliat of the Kurmis who are mostly 
resident in the Jubbulpore and Ghhattisgarh 
Divisions and in the Hoshangabad ^ district of 
the Nerbudda Valley Division. Their total 
strength is, however, a little less than a quarter 
of that of the Kunbis, and in jioint of strength 
they stand fourth among the cultivating 
castes, being exceeded by Mails and Lodhis. 
The latter arc probably allied to the Kurmis 
and stand in a someivhat similar position to 
them as do the Marathas in respect of the 
Kunbis, the Lodhis like the Marathas having 
a military swagger, while the Kurmis and 
Kunbis are proverbially meek and.unassuming. 
Besembling the Lodhis in temper, occupation 
and origin is the caste of Dangis found in 
Saugor and Damoh. These people are the 
descendants of Rajput alliances with women of other caste and they still- retain 
their connection with the Rajputs, inasmuch as the latter practise hypergamy 
with the three highest sub -divisions of the Dangis.* 

278. Of the other cultivating. castes of upper Indian extraction the Bhoyars 

and Kirars are the most important, the former chiefly found in Betul, Ohhind- 
R^ara and Wardlia, and the latter in Narsinglipm*, Hoshangabad, Betul, 
ChhindAvara and Nagpur, Their original home ivas in Rajputana and they 
still continue to speak the Malwi dialect, modified to some extent by local 
influences. Both of them trace their origin to Rajputs. The Deswalis settled 
in Hoshangabad and Nimar are from the same country, where they are better 
known by the name of Mina or Maina, notorious there as a tribe of robbers. 
The Kaonras, an offshoot of Ahirs found in the Narsinghpur district, now 
claim descent from the classical Kauravas, but they have nothing to do with 
the Kawars of Ghhattisgarh vRo trace their origin to the same source. f Hn 
Jubbulpore, Mandla, Seoni nnd Ghhindivara also there are a number of Kaon- 
ras, as also in Saugor and Damoh where they are known as Kamarias, but there 
they have not yet separated themselves from the main tribe and continue to 
call themselves a sub-caste of Ahirs. The Bhilalas of Nimar are cultivators 
of Rajput and Bhil origin and the Rajbhars in Jubbulpore and Mandla are 
Hinduised Bhars who settled down, to cultivation when they ceased to be a 
ruling race. The Bisnois are a sectarian caste from Rajputana. The Dabari- 
as and Daraihas are offshoots from the Rajput tribe ivho have now crystallised 
into distinct castes. A number of Jats from the Punjab have settled in the 
Hoshangabad district. - - . . 

279. The Maratha cultivating groups akin to the Kunbis are the Kohli, 
Mana, Are, Shegar aiid Akramasa castes. The Akramasas are avowedly illegi- 
timates of Kunbis. The Shegars, also known as Gaodis, were originally herds- 
men and pack bullock traders, but are now good cultivators. They interdine 
with Kunbis, but do not intermarry. , The Ares are Kunbi emigrants settled 
in Telugu country, and are found only in Chanda. The origin of the Manas 
is obscure. They are found in the Nagpur Division and in the Ycotmal district 

* Saugor District Gazetteer, page 00. 

•j- Narsinglipur District Gazetteer, page 04. ■ 
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I 

Telugti origin and are found in tlie southern portionaof Chanda, Y eotmal and 
Bastar. The Sontas are evidently an olTshoot of the Santals, but have for- 
gotten their original tongue and have become so Hinduiscd that it is difficult to 
identify them with the parent stock. They live in the Surguja and Udaipur 
States and the adjoining tracts of the Bilaspur district. Bajj'hars, known in 
Berar as La jjhars, are chiefly found in the Nerhudda Division andBerar and 
are .sometimes confounded with Eajbhars. They are of mixed origin and there 
is little doubt that some Bhar blood runs in their veins. The Bedars of Berar 
have hitherto held a low position in the eyes of the general public, hut they 
now call themselves Put Kunbis. The'real Bednrs are of Telugu origin, hut in 
Berar have mixed with the Marathas. In Madras these people are said to 
make JSasavis or prostitutes of the eldest daughter in a family in which no sons 
are horn. Gosangis numbering 211 are really a suh-division of the Bedars 
but successfully evaded giving their true caste-name, which is despised in 
Berar. A new caste, that of Khadia, has been returned from Olihindwara, 
their occupation being labour. Enquiry has not at present established any 
connection with them and the aboriginal Kharias found in the Ohhattisgarh 
States. The case is probably similar to that of the Saontas and Santals, and if 
further enquiries eventually establish a connection between the Khadias and 
Kharias, the group would form an interesting instance of a Kolarian tribe who 
may have emigrated along with the Korwas and Kols who settled in the 
western part of the Province under the names of Korkus and Kolis. The small 
labouring groups include a few Paraiyans of Madras, some Abdals, also called 
Doklas, who castrate bullocks, and three Gurandas, relics of the Thug fraternity 
which General Sleeman annihilated. 

283. This is perhaps the most important group in the Province, including 
Gnotip No. IV. as it does 43 tribes and possessing a larger popula- 

Eobpst and Hill TnoEs. tion than any other group. The aboriginal tribes 

are exceedingly prolific and show a high proportion of increase since 1901. 

The comparative figures are, however, not always 
trustworthy as, owing to territorial changes, they 
are frequently based on proportions which cannot 
be accurate. The largest and most important of 
these tribes is the Gond tribe, which forms 63 per 
cent, of the whole tribal strength and contributes 
fourteen and a half per cent, to the provincial 
population. The Gonds were once a dominant race 
and gave the name of , Gondwana to this province. 
It is believed that before the advent of the Aryans 
almost the whole of the Province was inhabited by 
these people, and there is not a single district where 
they are not even now found in large numbers. 
They muster strong in the Plateau and Ohhattisgarh 
Divisions and in the Chanda district of the Nagpur 
Division, while in Mandla and the Bastar State 
they foi’m the major portion of the population. 
Numerous sub-tribes have branched off them, many 
of which have attained the status of independent 
tribes. Such are the Agarlas, Bhimmas, Dholis, 
Gowaris, Kolams, Mannes, Nagarchis, Ojhasj Par- 
dhans, Sonjharas, all of whom have been treated as 
distinct groups at this census. In the south of the 
Province the Murias, Marias, Bhatras, Parjas and 
Koyas are also in a state of development and are 
almost as distinct as the groups mentioned before, 
but correct figures could not be obtained for them, as 
they were not invariably returned by the sub-tribal 
name by which they are usually known. The 
Agarias are Gond iron smelters who have, for a long time, been recognised as a 
distinct tribe. The Bhimmas are dancers and singers and sometimes act as Gond 
priests. To the same class belong the Pardhans and Ojhas who are looked upon as 
inferior to the Gonds. The Pardhans of the towns disclairn all coiinectiop with 


Name. 


strength. 

Porccntogo of 
f+) iucro.iso, 
{-) docroaso. 

Good 4 


2,333,803 

+ 23 

K&war . 


320,412 

+ 29 

Eorkn * 


162,363 

+ 27 

Fardhan « 


118,630 

+ 26 

Ralba > 


100,211 

^ +11 

Kol . 


82,6118 

+ 80 

OtaoD . 


83,090 

- 3 

Bawara or Saonr 

74,181 

+ 28 

liinjhwar 


68.733 

+ 100 

Audh . 


62.378 

+ 30 

Bharla or Bhu- 

61,000 

+ 60 

tnia. 



Racaaia . 


44.165 

+160 

KoU 


36.140 

+ 29 

Korwa « 


34,000 

+ 31 

Baiga • 


80,391 

+ 23 

Bhil 


27.785 

3 

Bhninhar 


27.620 

+ 37 

Kolam . 


24.976 

+ 68 

Kharwar 


19,651 

- 7 

Dhnnwar . 


18.637 

+ 67 

Bhaina 


17,387 

+ 68 

Rahal or Nihal 

12.403 

+ 30 

Baatia 


12,037 

- 7 

Kandh 

or 

0,687 

+ 31 

Khond. 



Kharia . 


9,160 

+ 88 

Katnar . 


7,433 

- 33 

Bhanjia . 


6,931 

+ 124 

Mnnda . 


2,872 

- 29 

Naikar • 


2,103 

... 

Arukh « 


1,099 


Mdl 


1,761 

+164 

Kalanga • 


1,764 

+ 41 

Hannowar 


1,601 

+ 116 

Gallia « 


658 


Gadaba • 


658 

- 10 

Binjhia . 


694 

- 76 

Bind « 


360 


Chero . 


220 

- 96 

Birhor , 


153 


Hirna . 


61 

... 

Bbar 


44 

... 

Santal 


29 


Chenchnwar 


3 

- 67 

TOTit 

• 

3.639.807 

+ 23 
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douds, and aill tlioinsolvcs TIindus pure and simple. Dliolis arc Gonds who 
make baskets for holding; ^raiii called dholia. Gowavis arc a mixed tidbc of Gond 
and Mavatlia graziers. iColams have long been recognised as a distinct tribe 
though their connection with the Gonds Avas not unknown. Tlie Kolams appear 
to have been confused at previous cen.suses witli the Bhils, Avhicli explains the 
A-ariation in the numbers of both, the Kolams liaviug increased by 'oS per cent. 
The IManncs or !ManneAvars derive their name from a Telugn Avord Avhich means 
® a forest. They are the lowest class of the Koyas from Avhom they have sjdit off. 
Nao’archi is an occupat ional name from vaf/ara, a drum, and the Sonihainsare 
Gonds Avhose occupation is goId-Avashing and include other tribes folloAving the 
same profession. 

2Si. The Kawars inhabit the ]iilasi)ur di.strict, Avhoro eight of the Zamin- 
dars belong to this tribe. They are also found in large numl)er.s in the Chota 
Kagpur Slates recently transferred from Bengal. The KaAvar Zamindar.s hr.A'c 
now changed their name to Tanwar Avhich is a se])t of Bajputs, but the com- 
munity of Tanwars is at present very limited. The Korkus inhabit the hilly 
tracts of the Niinar, lloshangabud, Helul, Chhindwara and Amraoti districts in 
the western corner of the Brovince. They s])oak a Kolarian language and are 
believed to be the same as the Korwas of Chota Kagpur, from Avhom they 
separated long ago and .‘jcltled down Avhere they are now found. The Halbas 
liaA'c become much ilinduiscd chiefly by intermarri.age with the BaAvats or 
Ahirs of Chhattisgarh and other Ilindui.scd castes. They are cliietly found in the 
Bastar and Kankcr Slates and in the Drug and Bhandara districts, but are 
spread over most of the IMaralhi-.speaking districts, Avhere they have been 
merged in tlie Koshfi ca.s|e, luiving lalitm up Aveaving as an occujjation.f The 
Kols arc cliietly found iu the .lubbulpore district, other districts Avhere their 
number is large being IMandla and Bilaspur. Among the states Chang Bhakar 
possesses a large numher of them. There may he some atlinity betAvecn the 
Kol.s, Kolis (of Berar). Korktlsand Konvas ; but tbe Kol.s and Koli.s bat'o lost 
their aboriginal language ami may liaA’c been earlier immigrants than tbe 
Korkus, Avboliavc retained theirs, Avhicli is evidently in atlinity Avith that of the 
Korwas. The Korwas arc a wild forest people, living in isolated lints built on 
the tops of inountnin.s, and arc cbiclly found in the Surgnja and Ja.slipur States. 
Those KorAvas Avbo come doAA ii the hills are called Kudakus and sjieak a dialect 
of their OAA'u. The Oraons. or Dliaiigars as they are sometimes called, are found 
in the Surgnja, Jashpur. 'Udaipur and Baigavh’ States. In their oAvn language 
they call thcmselA'c.s hliudkhain and their language Kurukh. They are 
mostly farm scr\-aut.s and are hence called Dliangars by the Hindus. They also 
Avork as labourers or cultivator.s ami are somef imes kiiOAvn as Kuda, a digger, 
or Kisan, a cultivator, iluring ijic last decade some 30,000 persons of this 
tribe liaA’c become converts to Christianity, and this accounts for the decrease 
in their tribal mnnhers. SaAAura or Saour is a tribe found iu Saugor and 
Damoli and tbe Baipur and Bilaspur districts and the Baigarh and Sarangarh 
States. In the nortbern districts the SaAA'aras sometimes call themselves by tbe 
honorific title of “ lla Avals.” TIk; ndhs are only found in Berar on the borders 
of the Hyderabad State. '1 bey apjiear to bo the relics of the tribe known as 
Andbras AAho dominated the country round the GodaA’ari from sea to sea in'tbe 
third century A.D. They still remember that they Averc once a ruling race 
and on that ground once objected to being taxed like other ryots. Andbs 
chiefly inhabit the Akola and Ycotraal districts, but there are some in tbe Bul- 
(laua district. Bbarias haA’e often been confounded Avith Gonds, and it appeals 
from tbe increase in their number by 50 per cent, that this was the case in 1901. 
They are, boAi’eyer, a remnant of a txibe kuoAAm as Bhar AA'hich Avas once domi- 
nant in the United ProAuuces.J A section of them are still known as Eajbhar 
and claim superiority over the Bbars and Bbarias just as Baj Gonds do over 
ordinary Gonds. 

286 Tbe BiujliAvars are really a branch of the great Baiga tribe chiefly 
found in Mandla and Balaghat districts. A large section of tbe Binjbwars has 
become Hinduised and disclaims connection Avitli the Baigas, in districts "other 
than AA'here Baigas are found, viz., in Bilas^nu', liaipnr, Bhandara and tbe 

* Central Provinces Ethnographic Surrey Article " Korku.*^ 

t Ethnographic Survey Article “ Halba.” 

i Central Pro>'inceB Ethnographic Survey Article " Blraria.'^ 
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SlU'guja and Saraagarh. States. In the Oriya-speakiug tracts they are known 
as Einjlnvars and some of them have .attained the status of Zamindars. In 
pBhandara the tribe is kno\yn as Injbwars by a softening of the labial sound 
frequent in the Marathi language. I'he lujlnvavs have taken to cultivation, 
and as they also practice the occupation of boatmen are well on the way to being 
absorbed into the fishermen caste. At the last census they were separately 
shown, but at this census they have been included with Binjhwars, .and hence 
the Bhandara and .Balaghat figures look much larger than they actually are.- 
The Hagasias are found in the Ohota Nagpur States chiefly in Jashpur and 
Surguja. They say that their alternative name is Nagbasia and means the 
original settlers (basia) in Nag (Ohota Nagpur). They are also called Kisan, 
a term sometimes used for 0];aons and Mundas. Nagasias have considerably 
increased, but how far this is due to confusion owing to the use of ambiguous 
terms cannot be ascertained. It is noticeable that in the census of 1901, 
Surguja and Jashpur contained 16,125 persons of this tribe, whereas at this 
census the number is more than double (38,144), suggesting that in 1901 some 
of thnn must have returned themselves under a name which is apj)licable both to 
them and to other tribes. Baigas are found in the eastern Satpura hills in the 
Mandla, Balaghat and Bilaspur districts. Like Gonds they are a tribe special 
to this Province and are not found elsewhere. In Balaghat and Mandla the 
Binjhwar sub-tribe is still recognised as the most civilised sub-division of the 
Baigas. Baigas, being the original inhabitants, act as priests of the local deities 
and their name has in many localities become synonjunous with jjriests and 
applicable to any tribal priest. Their number has increased by 23 per cent, 
during the past decade. The Bhils are found in Nimar. The Musalmans. 
recruited them in their armies and a number of them changed their religion 
but not their superstitions. In their manners and customs the converts resem- 
ble other Bhils, but they do not marry outside their own community. There 
are about 3,000 Musalman Bhils, generally called Tadvis to distinguish them 
from their Animistic brethren. The Bhuinhars or Bhuiyas are found in the 
Ohota Nagpur States. Their cultivation is usually indifferent being confined 
to the slopes of mountains, but those settled down to regular agriculture seem to 
have split off and aspire to an entry into the highest caste of the Hindus. 
They call themselves Bhuiuhar Brahmans or Babhans, but their social status is 
much lower than other Brahmans. Bhuinhars number 27,620 against 20,092 
in 1901, showing an increase of 37 per cent. Kharwars or Kherwars have 
decreased from 21,079 to 19,651. They inhabit 8ilfguja and are considered 
rc.spectable cultivators. 'I'he Khairwars or Khairuars, who are found in the 
Jirbbulpore and Bilaspur districts, are apparently an offshoot of the Kharwar 
tribe, but have taken to the manufacture of catechu ylchair) which is 
considered a low occupation. 'The higher families of the Kherwar tribe, who 
include the Bajas of Bamgarh and Jashpur, aspire to Kajput rank. Tbe 
Hhanwars show the large increase of 67 per cent., about 4,600 having been 
rclurned from the Ohota Nagpur States, where none tvere enumerated in 
1901. They are found ill Bilaspur, Surguja and Raigarh. Their name means 
" bowmen and until recently they were accustomed to obtain their livelihood by 
liunting with bows and arrows. They do not appear to have been an indepen- 
dent tribe and are aiiparently a rai.Kture of Goads and Kawars who took a 
functional name on being refused admission to either of the parent tribes.* 
The Bhainas are another tribe of tlie same class originating from a mixtino of 
Baiga and Kaivar blood. They inhabit the Bilaspur district where Kawars 
also abound, and in certain parts of Chhattisgarh there are traditions of a Bhaina 
rule which seems to have been displaced by that of the Gonds. The Nahals, or 
Nihals as they are called in the Maratba districts, arc a niixture of Bhils and 
Korkns ami* are found in the western part of the Provinces alongside 
these two tribes. At the last census they were treated as a sub-tnbo 
of Korkus, but they possess a .suflicient independent position to bo regarded 
as a di-tinct trii)e. Tiiey muster 12, -403 strong, occupying parts of the 
Ho Jiancabad, Xiinar, Betui, Amraoti and Buldana districts. Pormerly 
hill n>bber.s like tbe Bhils, they now occupy themselves with the collection 
of the oil of the marking nut tree, a dangerous trade as the oil causes 
swelUnc's on the body besides staining the skin and letiving a jieculiar odour.f 

■ C-i r.tril I'r-.iir.c, < CttiRr^raj.l.ic Sumy Article '• n}n!iv,nr." 
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Tlie Eautias are met with chiefly in Jashpur. In the Bilaspur district, the 
Kawars hare a suh-caste known as Rautia and it may be this sub-caste which 
has become a distinct tribe in the remote Jashpur State. The Eautias have 
decreased by 7 per cent., but they are often coofused with the Eawats or Ahirs. 

286. The remaining 20 tribes contribute less than 10,000 per.sons each. The 
Kandhs or Khonds, once so notorious for their human sacrifices, are found on 
the eastern borders of the Province, in Eaipur, iElaspur, Eaigarh and Sarangarh, 
and are, as it were, the out-posts of the main body concentrated in Orissa. 
The Kharias are scattered over Eaigarh, Jashpur and Udaipur States and have 
no well defined tract of their own. The Kamars of Eaipur and Kanker, where 
alone they are found, are not the same as the Kamars of Ghota Nagpur who 
are Lohars. The Kamars are a verv primitive tribe Avho claim to have once 
ruled in the Bindra-Nawagarh traci of Eaipur and to have been ousted by the 
Bhunjias. The latter, another tribe found in the same locality, have a jieculiarly 
strict idea of their purity.* They would not allow their huts to be touched by 
any other caste, and the Census enumerators had to fix pegs in front of their 
habitations on which to show the numbers. Bhunjias are, Mr. Eussell thinks, 
a mixed tribe formed from Binjhwars, Gonds and Halbas. They and. the 
Kamars are almost equal in numerical strength. The Mundas, the great Kolarian 
tribe of the Ghota Nagpur Division, are found scattered in small numbers in the 
five States transferred from Bengal, as are the Mals who, as the late Sir Herbert 
Eisley thought, are probably an isolated branch of the large and widely diffused 
Sawara tribe. Naikars and Arakhs hail from the Maratha districts, the former 
being an offshoot of the Bhils. The Kalangas found in Phuljhar Zamindari of 
Ptaipur district appear to he a branch of the great Kalinga tribe of Madras much 
intermixed with local Kawars. A peculiar caste called Baida or Baland has been 
this time returned from the Korea and Chang Bhakar States. Their endogamous 
group names, viz., Kol, Bania, Cherwa, Ahir, Majhi and Dulbasia, indicate 
that they are a curious mixture of several tribes. They speak the Baghelkhandi 
dialect, practise dahia cultivation and will not grow hemp. Another new tribe 
are the Harnas, or Hirnas, of whom only 61 persons have been returned, 
all but four from the Bilaspur district. They claim to be an independent 
caste, hut are really hybrids of the Gonds and Kawar tribes. The Gadahas^ 
are a Kolarian tribe embedded like a fossil among the Dravidian Gonds of Bastar." 
The Binjhias are an offshoot of the Binjhwars ; Bind is a well-known tribe of 
Bihar from whence a few people have migrated to these Provinces. The 
number of Oheros has declined from 6,036 to 220 and apnarently a large 
number of these has been included among Kawars who have a sub-tribe napied 
Cherwa. The Birhors (or woodmen) are a small tribe who eke out a miserable 
living by snaring hares and monkeys and are apparently the same as the 
Bandarwas, referred to by Sir Charles Grant in his Central Provinces Gazetteer 
of 1870, as living in the jungles of Bilaspur but not now traceable. The Birhors 
claim connection with the Khairwars or catechu preparers. The well known 
tribes of the Bahars and Santals have a few stragglers in this Province. The 
Chenchuwars are identical Avith the Chenchu tribe of Madras. 

287. In spite of disintegration which has led to the formation of distinct 
. Geottp xo. V. groups like Gowaris, Ghosis and others, the Ahirs, 

gbaziees and uaiexjien'. known in the Maratha country as Gaolis, are one 

of the most numerous castes in the Provinces, being exceeded only by Gonds, 

' Kunbis and Chamars. The Central Provinces with 

their large stretches of unculturable land are pre- 
eminently suited for pasturage, and even now herds of 
cattle from outside are annually brought for grazing. 
There are traditions of an Ahir or Gaoli Mngdom 
shoAving that once the tribe aaus powerful as well as 
nmnerous. Ahirs, who have increased by 16 per 
cent., are found all OAnr the Province, Clihattisgarh 
containing the largest number. In that DiA'ision 
they are knoAvn as Eawats and engage in domestic 
service like Dhimars elseAvhere. In the tracts 


Name. 


Ahir 
Gowari 
Dhanagar 
Gujat . 
Gadaria 
Golar . 
Hatj-ar , 
Ghosi . 
Kuramwar 
Bhamd 
Gadia . 
Uewari 
Sadgop 


Strength. 


738,192 

157.5S0 

t6.253 

55,793 

40,207 

10,710 

14,425 

9,739 

3,703 

2,136 

39 

33 

6 


Percentage of 
{+) increase, 
(— ) decrease. 


+ 16 
+ 65 

-r 2 
+ 12 
+ 21 
+1O0 
+ 103 
+ 20 
+ 20 


aajoining the Ori ya country they are called Gahira or Gom’s. The Gowaris were 

* Central Provinces Ethnographic Survey Article Bhunjia/* 
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treated as a sub-caste of Ahixs in 1901, but bare now been dealt with as a 
distinct caste. Of Maratba extraction they have intermixed with the Gonds, but 
are distinguished by the true Gowari being called Dudh or milk Gowari and the 
others by the name of Gond Gowaris. Gowaris chiefly inhabit the Nagpur 
Division where three-fourths of the total number are found. They show an 
increase of 65 per cent., but a part of this is fictitious as they were combined 
Avith the Gaolis in the Berar statements of 1901 and their numbers there 
cannot be isolated. The Ghosis are another offshoot of the Ahirs. In Upper 
India they are almost all Muhammadans, but here, the Muhammadan Ghosis 
are known as Gadias. They are found only in the northern districts, specially 
Saugor, Dam oh and Narsinghpur, and many of them have taken to cultivation, 
Avhile in Saugor they make a sjieciality of breeding buffaloes. The Gujars 
are another pastoral caste, who have come to this Province from Central India 
and inhabit the districts of Hoshangabad and Nimar. The Bharuds are cattle 
breeders found in Nimar where they have migrated from the neighbouring State 
of Bhopal Avhich is their home. The Sadgops are Bengali Ahirs who have taken 
to agriculture. The Golars are cattle graziers of Telugu origin whose social 
status is much lower than that of other pastoral castes. 


2S8. Besides graziers of cattle proper there are other grazing castes ndio 
deal only nfith sheep, goats and camels. Sheep and goats are usually herded 
together and are tended by the Dhanagar and Hatgar castes in the Maratha 
districts, by Gadarias in the northern districts and by KuramAvars in 
Telingana. The Dban agars and Hatgars are almost identical and were 
amalgamated in 1901, but in Berar, where they are chiefly found, the Hatgars 
claim superiority over the Dhanagars and aspire to be a distinct caste. In the 
“ Ain-i-Akbari^’ they are referred to as follows : — “ About Basim is an indigenous 
race, for the most part proud and refractory, called Hatkars. The force consists 
of 1,000 cavalry and 5,000 infantry.” Thus they once served as military 
soldiers and probably for that reason now claim superiority over their ciAulian 
brethren. In Berar a nice distinction is made between Hatkar and Hatgar, 
the former being shepherds by occupation, Avhile the latter are Aveavers. 
Shepherds, as a rule, are blanket wcaAmrs and the Hatgars have evidently taken 
to cloth Aveaving and, with a slight change in their name, have associated, 
themselves AAdth the Koshti caste. Separate figures for Dhanagars and Hatgars 
in 1901 are not aAnilable and the rates of increase- entered against them are 
fictitious. The Gadarias are most numerous in the J ubbulpore Division, but are 
scattered over other Hindi-speaking districts. HuramAvars are fo-und only in 
Chanda. The Bewaris are the caste of camel graziers. They come from the 
North of India with their camels and are usually engaged to carry the tents of 
touring officers. „ 


289. A Dhimar folloAVs several occupations. Traditionally a fisherman, he 
Gnour Xo VI performs all occujAations connected with Avater ; he 

VisnEiiMEx, noATsihN AND PADKi- i.s tberefoi’c boatman, water nut and melon grower 

and water bearer, in the last capacity being brought 
into domestic service, AAdiere he Avill clean pots and utensils and carry palkis and 

litters. Pdr purposes of convenience a Dhimar is 
considered pure enough to take water from, though 
this rule does not ajiply to Southern India where a 
Braliman Avill take water only from another 
Brahman and nobody else. In the north a 
Brahman may refuse to take AAnter from another 
Brahman, but he Avill not scruple to take it from a 
Dhimar. Dhimars are found all over the Province. 
KeAA’ats are also fishermen and engage in personal 
service. Their classical name is Kanvart, but in 
Bengal the KaiAvart regard themscHes as a distinct and superior caste to the 
Kewats. Sir Herbert Bisley in this connection remarked that of two groups 
originally formed from the same caste aaIio stand or affect to stand in a different 
social level, the group bearing a Samskritised name usually arrogates to itself some 
sort of undefined .superiority. KeAA'ats are chiefly found in the Chhattisgarh 
Division and the States attached to it, AA'here they also parch grain and sell it, 


Name. 

1 

j Strength. 

Percentage of 
(+) incrc;>sc, 
(— ) decrease. 

Dhimar 

. i 2-V.C8J 

+ 14 

Kewat . 

. j ICO, 305 

+ :i 

Kahar • 

. 23,3o7 

+ 26 

Mallih . 

. J -1.051 

+ 20 

K?«ta . 

. i 7iU 

— C6 

'i itar • 

. 1 700 

-hKil 

Nacra . 

CfS 

+320 

Kaiwar*. 

. j 3 

t 

— m 
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lai iiTii phutana being muck used by Cblmttisgarbis and Oriyas at tlieir first 
meal. The Kabavs arc really palki-bcarcrs, but also do domestic service. TJioy 
reside ckiefly in the Nerhuhha Division. 'Die Mallalis are boatmen of TJpi^or 
India as arc tke Naoras of the JS’imar district. The Bcslas are fislicrmen of / 
Madras origin and the Dyars come from Bengal. A large number of the 
Bestas belonged to the portion of Chanda district recently transferred to 
Madi-as. Tke Tiyars again are a Sambalpur caste and ike comparative figures 
of tkem were based on proportions and arc evidently inaccurate. A number of 
persons from Ratanpur in Bilaspur gave tkeir caste-name as Bengali and on 
enquiry were all found to lie Dhimars. It is possible that they may have been 
originally Tiyars, a name wbick they had forgotten though the tradition of their 
migration from Bengal kad remained. It is also possible tkat tke name Tiyar 
was designedly suppressed, in order to secure their identity with the local 
Bliimai's, who would otherwise refuse to intermarry with them. 

290. The Pardhis, wko include the Mogkias, are hunters and fowlers of 
Gnovp No. vn. the Maratha districts. Dio Bahelias inhabit the 

HrsTEEs AND F0^VKBS. nortlieru and eastern districts and tke Sansias the 

Ckhattisgark Division. The Boyas and Mutrasis 
are Tclugus and arc found in Clianda, while the 
few Mcos enumerated in the Ncrlmdda Division 
kail from Rajputana. Almost all of these castes are 
wandering vagrants of a criminal tendency. They 
are very mixed and the admission of other' castes is 
still allowed. 


Kame. 

Strength. 

Percentage of 
f-t*) increase. 

(— ) decrease. 

Pardhl , , 


+2S 

BaheUa . 

2,205 

~C 

Sanaia , . 

I.IOG 

—57 

Bora . • 

1,005 

*•• 

iIntraHi 

4S2 

»*» 

&lco • . 

32 



Percentage o? 
(-*•} increase, 
(—) decrease. 


291. The Brahmans, wko by virtue of their traditional occupation, belono- 

^ numerical strength 

Peie-ts i d d ,oiees. exceeded only by four other castes in the Provinces 

Brahmans belong according to tkeir origin citber*to the Panck Gaur or the 

^anch Dmvida class. 'The Brahmans of the 

Percentage of noithein disti'icts are mostly Ganrs, and those of 
^ (—1 decrease'. the Maratha districts Drav das. Among the Panc°i 

Gauvs the largest group is that of the Kauauiias 

oS^rn’" ; : t if ^ign^ally immigrants from Kanauj. They have 

?o'gr‘ : ■. lim : .fS ii^ia^crous endogamous divisions, of Avkicli 

SrlWarf ! oucs fouud in this Province are the 

.fanihao: ; is to Jijkauti, the old name of 

Bundelkhand, of whicli the capital was at Eraii 
SS": : ri? if the Saiigor district, the Sanadhyas and the 

^Siifalmi ; lilfr -if the Panel! Dravidas tke 

■ IpL: ; Makarasktras predominate, tke most numerous 

Karatshalii 320 +il section being that of tlie Deshastlias oi' local 

'W'a^ya , n + 233 Marathas. Gujarati Brahmans, who are known as 

luLtbAi . H ^ Kkedawals and N agars, are scattered over the 

iro\unces, being in demand as cooks and water 

T. 1 beavers. There are also a number of miscellnnemiQ 

Brahmans, sucli as the Naramdeo.s, who take their name from the Navm^dl 
(Eerhudda) river and are chiefly found in Nimar; tke Bhargavas who were 
previously known as Dknsar Banias; the Abibasis rtlie Golapurabs and otW 
These gr(mps are most in a transitional stage, some having attained the full 
status of Brahman, while others are in the way of doing it. Tke BrahmC 
are an intelligent and well-educated class and engage in almost all vocations 
which are not considered degrading. Most of the posts in Government service 
aie held by them and many are religious mendicants, an occupation to which 
key have a special claim, begging to a Brahman conveying none of tke 
degradation which it does in many other castes of a lower social position 
The Brahmans, especially in tke north, are not prolific, their number having 
risen by 5 per cent. only. Bairagis, Gosains and Jogis are devotees and 
priests the first being worshippers of Yisknn and the two last nriests of 
' ’Mahadeo. The Jogis have a lower status than either of tke others and practise 
suck occupations as jugglery, snake charming, etc. These were orf«'mallv " 
eelebate groups, but most of them have now married and many have°settled 


Brahmin . 
Qosala « 

Bairagl . 

Jogi. 

Fakir 
Garptg’ari 
Ojha . • 

^lanbhao. 
Jangam 
(*01 dUall 

• 

Baradi 
Pa- gul 
GhltraVallil 
Satani 
Bhimtna , 
Tirmali . 
KarakBhahi 
Bhopa , 
'Waghya . 
Bhntni 
Kotohsbahl 
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as cultivators or taken to some other lucrative profession, some Bairagi families 
in this Province having aitained the stains of Poudatory Chiefs. Pakirs aro 
Musalman mendicants and have doubled in number during the decade which 
has doubtless been favourable to all parasitic groups. The Manhhaos were 
originally a seel, hut have now crystallised into a caste. They live in the 
Maratha districts only and have increased by/ 18 per cent. The Jangams 
are the priests of the Lingayats and carry the phallic sign of Mahadeo always 
upon them, as the twice-horn always wear- their sacred thread. The gondhalis 
are devi worshippers and dancers. The Basd'cwas, known also as Harholas, 
recite the name of tin ir deity inthe morning and beg from door to door before 
sunrise. The Basdewas of the northern districts also uo\v ply a profitable trade 
in butfaloes which they usually take to Chhattisgarh to sell ; they have not, 
however, given up their original avocation. Bharadis are devotees of Bhairam 
or Bhairon ; like Gosains they wear ochre-coloured cloth on their head and 
play on a rattle or damrtb. Garpagaris avert liail-storjiis, but li^ve rather 
passed out of fashion nowadays. Ghitrakathis show pictures of gods and goddesses 
and tell religious stories. Waghyas are worshij^pers of Khandoba, and children 
of any caste offered to the god obtain that title, but females are generally known 
by the name of murlis. Similarly children offered to the goddess Amha 
are known as bliopi and bhaklin and those offered to Bhairon as aki/a ; all 
lapse into prostitution, hut are still regarded with some measure of reverence 
owing to the religious character they hear. Satanis, Tirmalis and Panguls 
are mendicants of Telugu origin, while Ojhas, Bhimmas and Bhopas officiate as 
priests among aboriginal tribes. The Dhamis revere Prannath, whose shrine is 
at Patna. The Nanakshahis and Kutubshabis are beggars. 


Name. 

Strongtli. 

Pcrceutage of 
•(+) iocrCQse, 
(— ) d 'croaso. 

Gurao. . « 

W.172 

2 

Gaiidhmall 

COS 

+ 14 

Senak . . 

110 


bb<jak 

2 



292. This group is so much connected with the preceding one that it is 

geotjp No. IX. difficult to draw a clear line of distinction. There 

Temple seeyahts. are*only two castcs of temple servants proper in 

this Province, viz., the Guraos, servants of the temples of Mahadeo in the 

Maratha country and the Gandhmalis or Tahna- 
patis in the Oriya tracts. Sewaks and Bhojaks are 
recent immigrants, both being servants in Jain 
temples. Bhojaks claim to have been originally 
Brahmans who were degraded for serving in Jain 
temples ; it appears that at one time Jains were 
despised by the Hindus, and an injunction lays 
down that a Hindu should not take shelter in a Jain temple even though 
he meet a mad elephant in front of it. 

293. The Bhats or Eaos are known in Berar as Thakurs. Many castes have 

GnorpsNos X \nd XI thcii* own Bhats Every caste-hhat eats at .the 

Geneologists, iiAKDs AiTD AsTBo- hcuds of the custe of which he is the geneologist, 

but the caste will not take food from his hands. 
Bhats are also bards and are doubtless the repositories of a good deal of 

oral tradition and folklore. The Joshi derives his 
name from Jyotish or astrology ; but Josliis now 
mostly make a living by the acceptance of gifts for 
the propitiation of the evil planet Saturn. The 
Joshi goes about begging on Saturdays and gets a 
present of a little oil and anything of a dark (or evil) 
colour. When a hdadan is performed, that is, when a person makes an oifering 
of grain and metal equal to his own weight, it is the Joshi who receives it. 
On such occasions he purifies himself by drinking oil, and being thus immune 
he takes upon himself the evil attached to the person of the individual who 
has made the offering. The Joshi occupies ahno.st the same low position as 
a Maha-Brahman who takes gifts at death. It is doubtful uhelher the census 
figures for Joshis are correct, as in Berar a village priest is usually designated 
as Joshi, but is really a Brahman, and it is probable that some of the.se 
so-called Brahman Joshis have been included in the Joshi caste, especially 
in the Teotmal district which contains a quarter of the whole Joshi 
population. 




Pcrcc’-tagc of 

Name. 
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• +) increase, 



(— j decrease. 

Bhat 

29.112 

+ 13 

Jo&bi . • 

5,906 

+ 37 
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Gboup No. XII. 
Weitees. 




Perecntniro ot 

Kame. 

Strength. 

f+1 incrcaso, 
(— } decrease. 

Kayaath . • 

33.rsl 

20,937 

+13 
+ 12 

Pathhu • 

1,410 

+ 53 

Karan . 

res 

—3 


295. The Mangs are a 

GEOor No XIII. 

JtosiciAys, SrxoEBS, DakceeEj 
Mimes asd .Tfggeees. 

musicians. The Nagarchis 


Name. 

Strength. 

Percentapo ol 
{ + ) increase, 
(— ) decrease. 

Hang 

Nat . 


83,573 

11.385 

+23 

+ 151 

Nasrarchi . 


C.SOT 


Kasbi • 


:.P52 

+2,-i 

Jasondhi . 


860 

+ •40 

Baharupi 


483 

+ 23 

Bhand . 


3W 


Dhadi • 
Haphali » 


200 

07 


Hirasi . 


2,5 


KatbaU . 


2.5 

... 

Sar^rara . 


15 


Kamad . 





29^1■. The ICayasth is the Avriter xmr excellence, 
the correspoudi u g caste in the i\'Iaratha districts 
heing that of the Parbhus, Avho are usually kiiOAVn 
by the title of Chitnavis, and in the Oriya country 
the Karans. Bidnrs are illegitimate descendants of 
Brahmans of the Maratba country, and have also 
taken to clerical occupations. 

loiA* impure group found in the Maratha districts 
AA'ho act as village musicians and also castrate 
bullocks, their Avomen serving as midAvives. The 
Mangs arc also sometimes knoAvn as Vajantri or 
play on Niagaras or drums and are an offshoot of 
the* Gouds. Kasbis are singers and dancers, as AA^ell 
as prostitutes as their name (toAvn-Avomen) connotes. 
Jasondbis sing, /os, or hymns in praise of Ra.-jas and 
Chiefs, and in some places arc regarded as a branch 
of the Bhats. The Bahurupis and Bhands are 
mimes. Kals arc ,iugglers and gymnasts and area 
group under Avhich many vagrants record them- 
selves. The remaining castes arc of no importance, 
and arc mo.stlji named after some particular form of 
amusement or display from Avhich they derive their 
livelihood. 





Pcrccntatroof 

Xamf. 


Strenglh. 

(+) Increase, 
(— ) decrease. 

Banta • 


100.330 

+0 

Komti • 


10.7C0 

-^7 

Bohra . 


4,eS5 

+ 101 

Khatri • 


A.wi 

-l-l 

Cateht . 


2.070 

+ 207 

Kunjra • 


1,655 

+512 

Kanadi • 


1,127 

—20 

Khoja « 


675 

+ 137 

Joharl 


315 


Londhari . 


35 


Arora • 


20 

... 

Hatori , 


G 



Jains. 


PECccrpAi Castes or Baxias. 


296. The Bania or trading class is really made up of several castes, and an 
geogp No. XIA^ attempt Avas made to secure a return of the groups 

teabees AX'D pedlaes. belonging to it. About 13di different names Avere 

retircned, of AA'hich 50, AA hich have a fair number of representations, have been 

entered in the Imperial Tables. The most important 
are noted in the margin. The Pai-AA’ars, AA'ho are the 
most numerous of all the sub- castes and inhabit the 
Saugor, Damoh and Jubbulpore districts, are mostly 
Jains by religion, but 74-7 persons returned them- 
selves as Hindus. The AgarAvals are usually 
Hindus, but 1,248 returned themselves as Jains. 
They are spread over the Avhole of the Province and 
the Jain and PEindu Agai’AA'als intermarry. The 
Maheshris and OsAvals are found in large numbers 
in Berar and count amongst them a number of 
The Lingayats are Shivitos and are found in the AI aratha districts only. 

The SaitAvals are Jains chiefly found in Berar. 
They also have a small section of Hindus. The 
Gahois Avere numerous in the Saugor, Damoh, Jub- 
bul pore and K arsinghpur districts. The Kasar AA^anis 
and Kasondhas are chiefly formd in Chhattisgarh. 
The Golapurabs are mostly Jains found in Saugor, 
Damoh, Harsinghpur and Hoshangabad. Lads 
reside in Nimar, Nagpur and the Berar districts. 
Their position is equivocal, and in some places, 
especially in Berar, they are not included among the 
Banias and are, considered a distinct loAver caste. 
They do not Avear the sacred thread and have only 
recently stopped AvidoAv marriage to gain a higher 
status. The Lads derive their name from the Lat, or Gujarat, country Avhence 
they have come. They seem to be a conglomeration of adventm’ers of different 
castes AA^ho emigrated toAvards Berar and being cut off from the parental stock 
formed a caste of their oAvn. Lad is someAA^hat like Marwadi, a general 
name under AApich emigrants of doubtful origin from Eajputana have screened 
themselves. Mariradi has not yet metamorphosed into a distinct sub-caste. 
The Nemas, chiefly of Narsinghpur, derive their name from Niyam or “rules 
of AYorship” Avhich they punctiliously observe. The Asathis are found in 
Damoh and Jubbulpore and the Gharnagars Avho are mostly Jains inhabit 
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28,077 

Acarwal . 





25,147 

Jlaheshri 





14,107 

Ostval . 





0,012 

Lingaiat 





7,703 

SailAval • 





7,017 

Gahoi • 





6,775 

Kasanvani 





C’,579 

Golapurab 





6,801 

Kasoadha 






Lad 





5,383 

Hanvadi , 





4,100 

Nema 





3.707 

Asathi 





2,668 

Charnagar 
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2,521 
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‘Saugor, Jubbulpore and Ohbind-wara. - Among the Jains there is a sub-caste 
known as Binaikaya to wliicli all bastards and outcastes are relegated. Among 
the Hindu Banias the Dhakar sub-caste is of similar constitution. Among the 
minor sub-castes the Gangradas and Khandayats of Himar, the Mithkars (salt 
preparers) of Chanda, Nagpur and Wardha, the Pauchams of Olihindwara, the 
Eauniars, or N'auniars, of Surguja and the Hmrcs of Hamoh and Bhandara are 
noticeable. They are apparently occupational accretions from other castes of a 
comparatiyely recent date, the Gangradas being connected with Basoras, a 
-degraded sub-caste claiming descent from Brahmans ; the Khandayats are 
apparently from a caste of iJiat name, the Mithkars from workers in salt from 
the Lonar lake, the Panchams from outcastes of the lowest order, the 
Eauniars or Nauuiars from a tribe trading in salt and the Umres from Kalars. 
Some interesting entries were the Bhargavas, the Biahuts, the Benbansi, the 
Khatri, the Kalwar, the Sihore, the Kandu, and the Kambojh sub-castes. 
The Bhusar Banias are now abandoning their original name and calling them- 
selyes Bbargava Brahmans. The persons who returned themselves as Bhargava 
Banias seem to have adopted the new name but not the new caste. The 
Biahuts, Sihores and Kalwars are all Kalars and the Kandus are Bharbhunjas, 
or grain parchers. The Benbansis are really Basors, who have probably 
restricted themselves to the selling only of l3amboo work and have raised 
themselves to the status of Bania traders. A few persons of the Kambojh 
sub-caste were returned from the Pusad taluk of the Teotmal district. They 
appear to be a relic of the Persian tribe of that name, which apparently took to 
trade and was absorbed into the Bania caste. Komtis are Telugu traders found 
in Chanda and Teotmal. Khatris are really Eajputs, but being .excellent 
traders are on that account sometimes regarded as Banias. It has already been 
noticed that a Khatri sub-caste of Banias was returned. The Bohxas are 
Gujarati Hindus who have been converted to Islam. They are found chiefly in 
the Nimar district, Burhaupur being their principal seat. Cutchis and 
Khojas are similar Musalman converts from Cutch who periodically visit 
these Provinces for trade. Bohras, Cutchis and Khojas flocked in large 
numbers to the Province during the decade to take advantage of the boom 
in trade. The Kunjras are a low Musalman caste of vegetable sellers in the 
northern districts. A great many of them were evidently recorded as Musalmans 
■ at the last census. The Kanadis are Kanarese immigrants found in Berar and 
are grocers and betel leaf sellers. Some of them seem to have gone back to 
their homes during the decade. The Johi’is are pedlars who sell jewellery and 
■pearls. The Aroras are Kirana sellers from the Punjab. The Maroris are a 
degraded caste of Rajputs engaged in trade. Their number has much declined 
■owing probably to many having returned themselves . as Rajputs. The 
Londharis of Berar are all Musalmans and form an endogamous division. 
They trade in cotton, mixing with it salt to make it heavy, from which practice 
it is said they derive their name. The local saying is that a Bondhari 
transforms 5 seers of cotton into 7 when selling and vice versa when buying. 
The I/ondharis of the Central Provinces are, however, a cultivating caste of 
Hindus. . • ■ 


297. The Banjaras, the well-known pack bullock carriers, are mainly 
Geotjp xo. XV. Hindus, but there are Musalmans and Animists 

Cabeiees ex Pack asiiiaes. among them. They are numerous in Berar but are 

■.also found in fairly large numbers in the Nimar and Eaiptir , districts. The 

increase in their numbers is most conspicuous in 
Berar. Many of the Banjaras have taken to agri- 
culture, and the earlier of these have now split off 
into a distinct caste known as Wanjari and diselairn 
connection with the parent caste. The Perkis of 
Chanda and Teotmal are an offshoot of the Telugu 
cultivating caste of Balija and derive their harne 
from perelie, or panniers, in which they carried salt and grain on bullocks and 
donkeys. Bilwars (from hail a. bullock) say they are an offshoot of the 
Sanadhya Brahmans who employed buUocks as pack animals and' were hence 
looked down unon. : . ^ 


Name. 

Strength. 

Percentage of 
(- 1 -) increase, 
(— ) decrease. 

Banjara . 

135,791 

-f 28 

anjari . 

33,714 

. + 21 

Pcrki . . 

3,9C3 

— 2 

Btltrar . 

33 
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298 Barbers liave increased by 13 xier cent. The Barber caste goes by the 

names of IS; ai or Nan, which are chiefly used for 
■ barbers of Hindustani extraction. The variant in. 

Marathi is Hhavi, but another and more usual synonym is Mhali At this- 

, census an effort was made to separate the barbers. 

petceTitage of of Hiudustaui from those of Maratha origin, and 
Kame. strengih. w figiircs iu the margin represent the result. 

— They can hardly, however, be accepted as correct 

maii ■ ■ ^»:4S9 + ^0 ill I'iei'" 0^ i'ii® Maratha country 

Nhavi and Mhali are used indifferently. In the 

Oriya tract barbers are known as Bhandari and in Telugu as Mangala. Some- 
Hais hid their identity under less current words such as Samari or Ehawas, 


Qeoup No. SVII. 
Washeemee. 




Percentapo of 

Name. 

Strength. 

(+) increase, 

( — ) decrease. 

Dhobi • 

165,427 

+ 16 


299. Dhobis are known by different titles such, 
as Baretha, Barit, Dhoba and TJiir. In rural areas 
Dhobis are employed more for ceremonial than for' 
ordinaiy washing, but in towns the employment of 
IDrofessional washermen is spreading among the- 
more advanced classes and their charges are rising 
with the increase in the demand for them. 


300. There are 21 castes in this group, of which 16 follow the occupation of' 
Geoep No. XVIII. weaving, aud of these all but three are cotton 

aveatees, caedees akd Dtees. -weavers. The most numerous caste is that of the 

Mahars (contemptuously called Dhers) of the Maratha country. The caste 

appears to be getting self-conscious as many of its 
members attempted to hide their identity under sub- 
caste names such as Baya, Dakhni, Somsi, Mirgan, 
Qarhewal, Martha, Bawanya, Bakharia, Lad wan 
and Dharmik. Some of these have given up their 
traditional occupation and practice and claim dis-- 
tinction from the ordinary Mehras. Thus, the 
Mirgans of Bastar have taken to grain and salt 
selling and consider themselves superior to other 
Mehras ; the Bayas have given up beef eating and 
therefore regard themselves as distinct from the 
main caste. The Bakharias, who have obtained 
their fame from Bakliri a mansion, have became a 
separate group of syces. These distinctions, how-, 
ever, are not noticed by the outsider who regards 
them fill as untouchable. Mehras are found all. 
over the Province, but they are most numerous in the Maratha districts. They 
are proMc and have increased by 21 per cent. The Bankas are a weaving caste- 
of the Ghhattisgarh Division. They are mostly Kabirpanthis and are closely 
related to the Gandas who also inhabit the same tract. The Koshtis or Koshtas 
are found in very large numbers in the Hagpnr Division and enjoy a more 
respectable position than other weaving castes, except the Koskatis and Salis 
Avho, from working in a superior material like silk, hold a still higher status 
and aspire to wear the sacred thread allowed only to persons of high caste. 
Koskatis and Salis were treated as a sub-caste of Koshtis in 1901, but they have 
been separated at this census since most of them are of Telugu origin, while 
the^ Koshtis are Maratbas. Koskatis show a decrease of 61 per cent, and Salis 
an increase of 116 per cent, and it appears as if the former are merging into 
the higher group of Salis. Balahis are w'eavers of Hoshangabad and Kimar. 
They are also village watchmen and their name seems to mean onejwho calls, 
i.e., a messenger. The Katias of the Nerbudda Division, as theh name 
connotes, were originally spinners but with the decline in the sji inni ng industry 
have now become weavers. The Koris are weavers of Northern India and are 
numerous in Sangor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, and Narsinghpur districts. Bhulias 
are weavers of the Oriya tract and then? name which means “forgetful” 
indicates the character given to the weaving caste by others. The weaver is the 
proverbial butt of Hindu ridicule as the tailor is in England. The Julahas are 
Musalman weavers settled in Jubbulpore, Nagpur and the Surguja State, but 
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Name. 


Strength. 

Percentage of 
(+) increase, 
(— ) decrease. 

Mebia 


1,165.177 

+ 21 

(llahat.) 
Fanba . 


2U.8M 

+ 28 

Eosht! 


163,383 

+ 14 

Qanda • 


161,787 

4- 22 

Balahi . 


62,314 

+ 18 

Babna • 


43,407 

+ 129 

Katia • 


41,311 

+ 28 

Kori • 


30,628 

+ 14 

Bangaii 


16, W6 

— 15 

Sail . 


14,289 

+ lie 

Chbipa . 


8.799 

+ 79 

Patwa . 


7,073 

+ 10 

Bhalia • 


4.837 

— 8 

Jnlaha 


4,193 

+ 2C3 

Kucirawat 


1,716 

... 

Chitari . 


1,227 

+ 178 

Koskatl 


1211 

— 61 

Bhami • 


234 

... 

Kaicha 


206 


Devangan 


66 


Tanti . 


3 

— 84 
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tlieir number is not large, the total population being a little over di.OOO. The 
Bhamis, Kaichas, Devangans and Tantis complete the list of cloth weavers. 
The Devangans are really a sub-caste of Koshtas, but they now repudiate this 
and aspire to be known by the Sanskrit name meaning “ limb of God.” The 
other three castes are immigrants from neighbouring territory, the Kaichas and 
Bhamis fro in Central India and the Tantis from Bengal. The Eumrawats, 
Bangui’s or Patbinas are weavers of sacking. The Balina or Pinjara is a 
cotton carder. According to popular notion he is half Hindu and half Musal- 
man as he practises some Hindu and some Musalman customs. The extraordi- 
nary increase of 129 per cent, among these people can only be attributed to a 
larger number recording their true caste names, instead of returning themselves 
under the general term Musalman. Bangaris and Chhipas are dyers. The 
former are found in the Maratha country and are generally Hindus. Bangaris 
formerly used to dye lug das or sku’ts, the dyeing of pagris being entrusted to 
the Musalman Ataris, but this distinction is no longer maintained and the 
Bangari now does every kind of dyeing work. The Chhipas are found in the 
Northern districts. Some are Hindus and some are Musalman, but a Musalman 
Chhipa is usually called a Bangrez, and Bangrez and Bangari are often con- 
fused. Patwas are dyers of small ornamental articles made of pat or silk, or 
even of cotton, such as the strings worn round the waist by boys and men, 
hands used by women for tying their hair, and rakhis or silk bands tied by 
Brahmans round the wrists of their clients on the Kakshabandhan day. 
■Chitaris are painters who make pictures of’ gods and clay images for worship 
■and also toys for children. They are principally found in the Maratha districts. 
In the north they are known as Chitera and usually combine book-binding, 
etc., with their other work. In the Oriya tract they are called Maharana. 
Chamars and Mochis who have started painting on leather now often call them- 
selves Cliiteras and this probably accounts for the large increase. 


301. The number of tailors is small for the provincial population, there 
Geoitp xo. XIX. being one for 313 persons. But in the first place 

TAn,oBs. a large proportion of people, notably the aborigines, 

require no tailors, and secondly, this occupation not being derogatory is taken 

up by any caste for purposes of profit. Some 
Kayasths have been absorbed into the tailor caste 
and in the Ghota Nagpur States some Ghasias who 
have taken to tailoring generally style themselves 
Darjis if they emigrate to distant places and will 
aooner or later get themselves identified with the Barji caste which holds a 
much higher position than their own. During the decade there does not, 
however, appear to have been any accretion of this kind as Barjis have 
increased by 6 per cent. only. 


Kame. 1 

Strength, j 

Percentage of 
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(+) increase, 
(— ) decrease. 

T>arji • , 

51,301 

+ 6 


Geottp Xo. XX. 
Cabpentees. 




Percentage of 

Name, 

Strength, 

f-h) increase, 

( — ) decrease. 

'Barhal . 

103,834 

■m 

"Kandera 

120 

_ +85 

'Kakera 

64 



302. Barhais or carpenters sometimes combine 
their work , with that of the Lohars or blacksmiths 
and the latter reciprocate. There are, however, 
more Lohars than Barhais. The turners call them- 
selves Kunderas, but are really an offshoot of 
Barhais. So are the Kakeras who confine themselves 
to making wooden combs called kakais and kakioas 
after which they are named. - 

303. This group is a small one owing to the fact that the masons combine 
earth- work with their own occupation. Thus, some Beldars who call them- 
selves Baj are masons, but the majority being earth- 
workers they have been shown under group XXXLU. 
The Takaris or Takankars are really grinding -stone 
menders but occasionally work as masons. The 
Pathrats, as their name denotes, are workers in 
stone. Both Takaris and Pathrats are small in 
number. Takaris are a criminal tribe and, while 
mending the grindstones, often take a general look 


Gbotjp Xo. XXI. 
_ Masons. 




Percentage of 

Name, 

Strength, 

(+) increase, 
(—) decrease. 

Takari • • 

7,002 

+22 

Pnthrat . 

1,051 

-P9 


•in it at night. 


round at the house ivith a view of committing theft 
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304 The social status of the Kumhar yaries according to his local customs. 

If he rears pigs and uses donkeys as boasts of 
bui-den he is untouchable. If he uses bullocks and 
has nothing to do with pigs, the higher caste 

Hindus may take water from his hands. The 

Kumhar not only makes pots but prepares bricks 
and tiles and is ‘called in to put the latter on the 
house and turn them before the rains set in. 

305. Lakheras are makers 'of lac bangles which are in demand in the 

GnoiTp no. xxiii. month of Shravan, when every woman changes 

oiAss A^'D lacwoekees. gloss bangles for lac ones and at other cere- 

monial occasions, such as marriages, when lac bangles are used. Their trade is 

probably falling off, but their great decrease is not 
explicable. The Kaeheras are makers and the 
Manihars sellers of glass bangles ; the former are 
mostly Hindus and the latter Musalmans. The 
Musalman Kaeheras call themselves Sisgars or 
Turkaris. Local glass bangles are now giving 
place to imported ones which are more elegant and durable than those made by 
the Kaeheras. A great quantity of khar used annually to be taken out from 
the salt lake of Lonar in Berar for the manufacture of glass for bangles, but 
little is now required. At the 1901 census few Hindu Kaeheras were returned 
and the increase in number may be due to better enumeration. 

306. The Lohars or Blacksmiths have increased by 22 per cent. They 
geoup No sxiv iiiclude the wandering Ghisadis who go from 

blacksmiths. village to village especially in Berar and mend 

agricultural implements. The term Panchal originally denoted a guild of 5 

artisans, but the term is now used to describe 
Lohars in the Maratha districts of this Province. 
Lohai’s enjoy a varying degree of Social position. 
In some places they claim to be Brahmans and 
elsewhere higher castes viU not take water from 
their hands. The Sikligars are a branch of Lohars 
who confine themselves to cleaning swoi’ds, brass, 
etc. Agarias, Mahlis and Asurs are offshoots of 
Hravidian tribes who have taken to iron smelting and smith’s work. There is a 
fairly large number of Agarias in Bilaspur and the Chota Kagpur {states. 
These various allied occupational groups record themselves sometimes^under 
general and sometimes under particular names so that the comparative figures 
are not of great accuracy. 





Percentage of 

Name. 

' Strength. 

(-i-) increase, 
(— ) decrease. 

Lakhera . 

2,857 

—13 

Kachcra . • 

2,84-4 : 

+ 72 

Hanihar . 

688 



Geohp No. XXII. 


POTIEES. 



Percentage of 

Name. 

Strength. 

(+) increase, 
(—) decrease. 

Knmhar . 

118,620 

+16 


307. The Sunars, as a rule, work in gold and silver, but there is a sub-caste 
geoup No. XXV. knoAvn as Audhia who make brass and copper 

Gold and siltee Smiths. Ornaments. In Bastar a small caste is found called 

— Malyar, who are goldsmiths, but there seems little 

Name. streagth. doubt that they are the same as the Malars or brass 

and copper workers of Chota Kagpur. Thus, while 

Sur.ar . . 126,878 +4 goldsufiths liave degraded themselves 

Malyar . . ’ii8 ... by woi’king iu baser metals, in the other case, brass 

; ; workers have raised themselves to the position of 

'Sunars by working in a more precious metal. 


Strength. 

Percentage of 
(+) increase, 
(—) decrease. 

126,878 

118 

+4 


Percentage of | 
Strength. {+) increase, | 


•Kasar 
“Taniera . 
Otari 
Khadra 
. Katbilkar 


308. Kasars or Kaseras are probably workers in bell metal but they include 
Geohp No. xxrr. brass and copper workers within their caste. The 

beass AND COPPEE Smiths. bowever, do uot tbemselves. 

Percentage of uianufactuTe but Sell in bazaar brass vessels 'supplied 
me. Strength. (+)^incrwB0. to them ready-made by the Tambatkars or Tameras 

! and ornaments cast by the Otaris. These three 

. . 20,175 +22 castes are liable to be confused. The Khadras are 

I Ilral +'29 an Oriya caste who make ornaments from the base 

inr: : ^il metals. A few workers in tin and pewter have 

returned their caste as Kathilkur. This is not yet 


(— ) decrease. I 
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Name, 

strength. 

rcrccntago of 
(+) inorcapc, 
(— ) decreaBo. 

BhaAlranja 

3,2.18 

-28 

Dhuri 

3,201 

+38 

HalTvai 

2,079 

+0 

Bbogfa ■ . 

lOS, 

-86 


Name. 

Strength. 

Percentage ol 
(+) increasQ, 
(— j decrease. 

Tell . 

Oandll . 

860,3/0 

2,013 

+10 


a regular caste but is in coui’se of formation, now that tin and zinc are comino- 
into greater use. ° 

309. The Halwais derive their name from hahca a SAveet-meat. Like 

Giioup No. XXVII, Bania this is a group into Avhibh several castes have 

Cokfectionehs akd PAEonEKa. been absorbed. Most of the confectioners are in 

fact Banias; Avhile the majority continue to call themselves by their proper 

caste name, others cf lower status who take to this 
occupation conceal their true name and assume the 
occupational name of Halwai. In the Oriya tracts 
the name of the group is Guria from gur (molas- 
ses). Halwais have increased by 9 per cent., but 
their number is smaller than that of those who 
returned their occupation as sweet-meat makers 
and sellers. The Bharbhunjas and Lhuris are grain-parchers, the latter being- 
found only in Ohhattisgarh. Their respective numbers indicate that they have 
been confused. The Bhogtas are an occupational offshoot of the Kharwars 
who parch and sell grain in the Chota Kagpur States. Besides the special castes 
of grain-parchers, Kewats and Dhimars practise this occupation in addition 
to their own, being castes fi’om whose hands water can be taken and therefore- 
also parched grain. 

310. The Telis are a numerous but despised caste standing fifth, in point 

geoup No. xxviii. of numerical strength, among the castes of the 

Oil. PBEssEEE. Province. They appear to be prolific, having in- 

creased by 16 per cent during the decade. Most of the Telis have taken to 

agriculture especially in Chhattisgarh where they 
muster stronger and in the neighbouring districts.. 
In Mandla the Batbor Telis have abandoned • oil 
pressing and adopted some of the manners and 
customs of Bajputs, apparently considering this- 
sufficient to justny their elevation to the military 
caste. Gandlis are oil pressers from the Telugu country and are found in the- 
Ohanda district. 

311. The Kalars or Kalwars are the distillers proper and are found aU, 

over the Province, but are most numerous in 
Bhaudara, where a large number of what are called. 

Jain Ealars reside, who are, however, Hindus and flesh-eaters. Under the 

present Excise system many have lost their tradi-- 
tional occupation and have taken to other means, 
of livelihood such as money-lending, cultivation 
and contract work. Of late there has been an 
effort made in the caste 'to trace their true origin, . 
and a Mr. H. C. Shaha has written an elaborate 
dissertation to prove their connection with the Haihaya Bajputs who ruled at 
Tewarnear Jubbulpore and at Batanpur in the Bilaspur district, sujiporting- 
his argument by numerous quotations from Sanskrit literature. The group is . 
a functional one, and as liquor manufacture has been very lucrative, it has 
naturally attracted enterprising people from diverse castes ; but Avhile a portion 
may be of Bajput origin, there are indications of a number of Banias having 
been absorbed into it. The caste has shared in the general rise in population. 
Sundis are distillers of the Oriya tracts and derive their name from the Sanskrit- 
Shmmdakci, a distiller. They are properly a Sambaljiur caste. Edigas are 
toddy drawers from Madras. 

312. The Khatiks are Hindu and the Easais Musalman butchers. Ehatiks 

gbotjp No. XXX. 3Te sometimes called Bakar-kasai, or goat kiUers, . 

botcbehs. and Easais Gai-kasai or cow killers. In Berar, , 

however, there are Musalpaan butchers who under the influence of Hindu senti- 
ment do not slaughter cows and are, therefore, 
known as Bakar-kasai and do not intermarry or 
interdine W'itli the Gai-kasais. Ehatiks sell, in 
addition to meat, fruit and vegetables and prepare 
leather sieves and drums. They are also known as 
Chikwas but are distinct from the Chiksor Chikwas^ 


Geoue No. XXIX. 

Tobdt Deawees and Distieiebs. 


Knme. 

Strength. 

Percentage of 
( + ) increase, 

( — ) decrease. 

Kalar . 

195,450 

+ 18 

Snndi . 

5,470 

+ 53 

Kdiga 

14 





Percentage of 

Kamc. 

Sficnptb. 

f+) increase, 
(^) decrease. 

y. hat ik . > 

12,CC6 

+ 8 

1 a*3i 

4.105 

+ 868 
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Gkoup Ko. XXXI. 
IiK.<.rirnii IVorkhrs. 


Xaxc, 

'■'-<7 Tcrv'fnlapo ot 

iSsunplli. (+) IticrraFo, 

(— ) i!fcrf.K7. 


Chamar . 

i 

' + rf> 

Madgi • 

8,r.74 i + ISi 


C.vTtfl' +12 

Mochi 

4,ro,- + M 

Jinpir , 

+41 



SoUii . « 

JOS + 


•of the Chota Nagpur SlateSj avIio arc Gandas. The CliikAva Khatiks, how- 
ever may have originated from this more Jiuinhlc source as tlieir oum socml 
position is onlv a degree higher. The Kasais have enormously^ increased, partly 
because of the increased importance of their occupation owing to the .icrlced 
meat industr}^ in Saugor, Damoli and elsewhere and to the increase in the heef- 
•catin" po^mlation of Eui'opcans and Anglo-Indians. 

313. Ohamars come fourth of the castes in point of strength and arc found 

in large numbers all over the Province, hut are 
particularly numerous in the Cbhattisgarh Pivi-sion 
where many villages contain nothing but Cliamars 
from the Landlord down 1 0 the Kotwar. In that 
Pivision the majority of Cliamars are not leather 
Avorkers but eultiA-ators, the Cliamars of the 
Satnami sect who form 70 per cent of the Cliamars 
of the Pivision having, ns a rule, entirely given up 
leather working. The total number of Chamans 

has risen by 20 cent in spite of the loss of the Pohors Avho liaA'c split 
off and claim to be a distinct group. The Pohors, Avho reside in Bcrar, and 
chiefly in the Buldaua Pistrict, do not make shoes and in tliis lies theii* 
superiority, though they will sometimes cobble them. They make paZV/tt/s and 
7 )}ofs or leather hags for water, and leather ropes. IMochis arc generally book- 
binders and affect descent from Kajnuts. They arc known as Pustaki from 
Pustak a book, but iu the i\Iaratha districts Itloclii is a synonym for Chainar, 

■ Jinaars or saddle makers again consider themselves superior to !Mochis, and 
another ambitious off-shoot from Jingars is now in course of growth, being skilled 
artisans, avIio handle guns and other delicate instruments and style themselves 
Jirayats. These higher groups increase at a considerable pace by accretions 
from below. The Solha from eol or fol (leather) is an aboriginal worker in that 
material. Solhas are only found in Chhattisgarli but the community is small as 
the aborigines generally go about unshod. 

314. The Basors derive their name from the bans, or bamboo, with which 

Gnorr Xo. xxxn. they manufacture baskets and mats. Thej^ are 

lusKET-MAcrits A^•Il M.AT-iiAKr.Rs. knowu as Buruds in the iNIaratha country, Kandras 
towards Chhattisgarli and ]\rcdaras in the Tclugu country. The Pharkars are 

allied to Basons and are sometimes regarded as a 
sub-caste. The Turis of the Chota Nagpur States 
Avho follow the same occupation arc a Hinduised 




riTctnlact o! 

Kawp. 

Strength- 

(+) locrca*G?, 

Bator . • 


+ 23 

moM 

<,01 1 


Turl 

4.053 

+ 12 

lv&l1cadl . • 

3.311 

+4 

Dharfcar . 


... 


offshoot of the l^Iunda tribe and still speak the 
IMuudari dialect. Prom them, again, has split off 
another endogamous group of still more Hinduised 
people, who have adopted the variant Turia and 
look down upon the Turis as beneath them. The 
Pholis of Mandla and Bilaspur arc an offshoot of the Gonds and make bamboo 
bins for storing grain. The Kaikadis, also called Bargandis by outsiders, are 
chiefly found in Niinar and Berar. They arc a disreputable Avandering tribe 
AA'hose ostensible profession is to make baskets from cotton stalks, palm leaves 
.and grass, but not from bamboos, and sometimes live by prostituting their 
Avomen. Tliey appear to be an offshoot of the Tclugu Ycrukalas. 

315. The Bcldars are both masons and earth AAmrkcrs. They include the 
Group Xo. xxxiii. cud Suiikai’ gi'oups, the former being jAurely 

earid, sar^j-^to,^ Workrrs akd masons, while the latter, originally Chuukars or 
o.vRRiERs. chuna (lime) makers, noAV carry earth on donkeys. 

In Chhattisgrah the Sunk ars have attained the status of Mails in consequence 

' of their liaAdng taken to groAviug A'^egetables. It 
has hitherto been thought that the Sunkars of the 
northern districts AA'^ere a different group from 
those of Ohhattisgarh, and that the similarity in 
name was fortuitous (as in the case of the Rawats 
Avho are Ahirs in Ohhattisgarh, uhile they are 
Sawaras iu Saugor and Damoh). Some entries 
in the enumeration books of the Saugor district 


Name. 

Strength. 

Percentage of 
(+) Incrcaac, 
(— ) decrease. 

Beldar • . . 

23.C1C 


IVaddar , . 

12.809 

+ ICI 

• • • 

3,330 

— 7 

Marlin • . • 

2,C72 

+ 77 

Od ... 

2,175 

+ 2B7 

Lonari , . . 

2.077 

+ 127 

Bijar . . . 

1,117 


TJppari . . . 

• 20 

... 


JiOAA'’ever, supply, a link between the northern. and southern Sunkars, a number of 
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Suiilcnrs l)orji in Saui^or hnvint,' rolnrncd tlicir principnl occnnation as “melon- 
groAvor.s ” and i ludr snhsidiai-y occuj)a(.ion ns “ j)ack donkey earners. ” Jt appears 
IJiatiho Sunkarsof CldiaUisgnrh Imvo nkmdoned llio Ini ter occupation and soJinve 
aUained a coni])avativcly liigli status. Tlio Waddars arc cartli-n-orkoi-s of the 
Tchigu country and tlio^ Ods .arc from Uj)per India, "Waddars arc found in 
tlio Mnrallia districts cliiclly in Clianda and Yeotmal, and the Ods in Cliliattis- 
garli. 'J'lic Nnnias or Lnnias, ns tlioir name indicates, n'cro originally salt 
diggers, but arc now merely carlb-workers'. They are found chiefly in Clihattis- 
garli but are scattered over other Divisions. I'lie Jx)naris of the IMaralha dis- 
tricts wore originally a functional body of salt mamifacfurers, but now make 
and .sell lime and charcoal. The salt business has passed to Kharkaris who are 
Tirola-Iuinbis likely to be transfornual, in course of titne, into a distinct occu- 
pational caste. The !Mnrhas, found in Jiibbulpore and Naj-singbpur, arc an ofl- 
sboot of the Bind tribe of Bengal and .North India who took up the profession 
of navvies and earth-workers and Ima; become a distinct criste. There is little 
difTcrcnce between them and the N’unias, who are also an offshoot of the Bind 
tribe. The Biyai-s are labourers from ]M irza])ur. 'J’hey specialise in sinking wells 
and digging tanks. The tJjiparis arc Telugii eartb-vorkers, ilSIost of these groups 
of earth-workers have largely inere.a.sed owing to the enormous ainoinit of em- 
ployment on railway, road and irrigation works now avaihiblc in the Provinces. 

81G. This group is small owing to the fact that many of the castes who 

also serve ns domestic servants have been classed 
Gitorr xxxiv. uiulcr llioir traditional occupations, c.a,, Dbimai-s, 

who have been groui)cd under nslicrmcn, 'Jlio four 
castes included in this grouj), however, depend solely on domestic sen-ice. The 

Bargalms and Baris manufacture leaf plates. The 
former also ])crform other domestic duties of a supe- 
rior sort, while the latter do menial service .such as 
removing and cleaning plates after meals. There 
is a saying that leavings of food arc eaten by 
crows, dogs and Baris only. The Kamathis arc 
.servants of the Bhonsla household where the}* 
clean ])of.s aTid do other domestic work. Bhistis 
arc Mnsalman water-bearers. In Bcrar all castes except Brahmans may take 
water from a leather iwkhal, hut Hindus do not usually employ Bhistis for 
fetching water. 

317. Tlio proper castes of village watchmen are the Dahayats and Khan- 

gars. Both arc found in the iS'ortlicrn districts. 
vii,iAan WATCTMIIN AND Mr-NULS. In Snugor and Damoh Chadars arc generally em- 
ployed, but they arc also weavers like the Mebras 
who in the Maratha country arc also largely employed as Kotwars. The 

Chauhans belong to Ghbattisgarb. They claim to 
be a degraded branch of Chauhan Bajputs and 
probably a number returned themselves as Rajputs 
in 1901. The Paiks live in the Oriya tracts. The 
word moans foot-soldier, and they were employed as 
soldiers and messengers in ancient times. The 
Dusadhs are employed as watchmen in Upper 
India. The Raniosis of the Maratha districts are 
notorious thieves. The Bankas are a mixed caste 
of the Oriya country ; like the Elharia a Banka 
does not eat even with, his oAvn caste fellows. 

’ 318. At previous censuses all the sweepers have been combined under the 

gkottp No. XXXVI. . titular name of " Mehtar. ” This time an attempt 
swEEPEEs. to separate them imder the various names- 

which indicate their diverse, origins. It has not, however, been possible to- 
make an accurate differentiation owing to the fact that “Mehtar” has- 
acquired such common currency that by far the largest number of sweepers 
were returned under that title. The principal sub-division of sweepers- 
is that of the Dorns or Dumars who are the direct descendants of the- 
ancient Chandals. Dorns have been chiefly returned from Jubholpore, 
Raipur and the Jashpur State. The Dorns of Jashpur are not, however,. 


Percentage ot 
Name. Strength. (-hi Increase, 
(— ) decrease. 


Chadar . . 

29,120 

+ 8 

Daliayat • • 

14,0^5 

+ 20 

Khangar « . 

12,81fi 

+ 2 

Ghnahan . . 

6,750 

+ CO 

Paik . . 

3,101 

+ 21 

Duendh • . 

209 

21 

Ramosl . . 

150 

— 12 

Banka • . 

10 

... 


Nftmo. 

Strencth. 

IVrffnloirf ft 
(-♦-) Inctfsr., 
(— ) 

llivrcnlia . 

3,132 

' 4- 132 

ll.irl . . 


203 


403 

4- W? 

Kamatbl • 


— W 
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Kame, 

Strength. 

•• 

(-f) increase, 
(— ) decrease. 

Mehtar . . 
Dorn or 

13,012 

— 62 


0,31-1 

+ 65 

Bhaiigl . . 

7,660 

+ 267 

Lalbcgi . . 

2,573 

... 

Hela . . . 

163 


Chtihra . . 

22 

- 



there, 


the British districts 
■ hy‘ religion. 

319. This miscellaneous 


sweepers. There are in fact no sweepers 
nor are they .required because the well system of 
latrine is in use . there, as in many other j)laces, 
those who use a latrine at all digging a hole in the 
floor of their house which is filled uj) and changed 
after a certain period. Bhangis haye been returned 
chiefly from Saugor, Damoh, NarsinghiDur and 
Hoshangabad. Lalbegis are scattered throughout 
Somewhat less than 300 of them claimed to be Musalmans 


ffroun includes persons of casteless religions 


„ ^ such, as the majority of Musalmans, Christians, 

■ Buddhists, Sikhs, Brahmos, Parsis, Jews and the 

inclefinite Aryas, together ^Yith tribes having no traditional occupations such as 
Arabs, Balochis, Malabaris, Elurreshis, Gakkads, Gurkhas, Siddis, etc. There 
are also some 27 Hindu and Musalmaii castes of minor importance included in 
this group. The largest among these is that of the Pasis (4,639) who rear pigs 
' but are notorious thieves. The Bhamtas (4,270) of the Maratha country are 
also thieves whose ostensible means of living is rope-making. Other criminal 
tribes are the Kanjars (416) and the Pindaris (146). The Kaderas (2,269) 
are firework -makers and the Sonjbaras (1,447) are gold Avashers. The Dermrs 
(2,433)' and Audhelias (880) are mixed castes found in Chbattisgarh, the former 
"being sorcerers and the latter pig-rearers. Kuchhandhias (940) make the 
combs used by Aveavers for cleaning the warp.- The Kangars (130) also known 

■ as Talkutes are rope-makers of Berar. The Gandhis (334) are perfumers and 
’ are also known by the name of Atari which is, however, ambiguous as it is 

also applied to Bangaris. The only remaining caste with a strength of more 
than a hundred souls is that of the DeulAvars returned from Teotmal about 

■ whom nothing certain is known. The caste appears, to deriA’'e its name from 
deval a temple in which Telugu girls, dedicated (like the Maratha Murlis) 

, to prostitution, sang and danced before the gods, their oliildren; being knoAvh 
as Nagavasulus in the Vizagapatam district of Madras. In Yeotmal they -claim 

■ to be Lingayat Banias, but tlfe latter Avould not eat with them. ‘ They follow 
the profession of weavers and make saris and rimals after the Telugu fashion. 
It was perhaps on this account that in 1901 the Deulwars were [amalgainated 

■ with the Devang caste. The remaining castes comprising less than a hundred 

■people 'are of no importance at least to this Province, Some of i them belong 
to well-known castes of other ProAunces such as the Kalians of Madras, the 
Ehawases of ISTepal and the Vaidyas of Bengal and have come to the Pro- 
vinces in small numbers. • 

. 320. The main section of the Muhammadan population is divided accord- 
ing to the instructions in the schedule into four 


HTTHAlIllADAlr TeIBES Ai'D CASTES. 

Pathan. 


tribes or races, viz., Shaikh, Syed, Moghal and 


The marginal statement gives the poimlation of these divisions toge- 


MusAiiiAx Teibes. 


Kame of tribes. 

Population. 3 
i 

Shaikh , , . , 

280,311 

Sj-od 

47,930 

Palhan 

143,972 

hToghaX . i , ^ 

0,015 

Others 

13.499 


ther with the number of those who, being Musal- 
mans by religion, returned either a caste-name 'in 
column 8 of the schedule or the general term Mu- 
salman. A list of 54 castes containing a large or 
fair population of j\Iuhammadaus has been given in 
paragraph 73 of the chapter on Beligion and the prin- 
cipal Muhammadan castes have been noticed under 
their occupational groups. Of the four large tribes 
of MAihammadans the Shaikhs are an indefi.nite tribe and include most of 
those who, being converts from Hinduism, are unable to describe themseHes 
• under any- of the other tribal names and have no caste. The Pathans are 
chiefly found in the north of the .Provinces and include soldiers in Jubbulpore 
and Saugor, and Afghan traders of all kinds. The Syeds, aaBo claim descent from 
the Prophet, and the Moghals, aaBo use the title of Mirza, are fev'ef in number. 

■ 321. There are 289 persons belonging to 59 castes which could not he 
u.vciAs^ina) xames. classified. Most of the names returned are inde- 

■ _ ■ ■ ’ finite, such as “ Bengali.” Others are merely 1)ad 

misspellings by enumerators which afford no clue to the true caste-name. The 
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Sebsidiaey Table I. — Castes classieied according to their Tbaditional Occubations. 



Strength 


Strength 

Group and caste. 


Group and caste. 

000“b 


omitted. 

omitted. 

1 

3 

1 

2 

X. Genealogists (2) . 

fiO 

XXrv. Blacksmiths (13) . 

201 

All castes .... 

29 

Lohar , . . . , 

Others . ‘ . . , 

182 

19 

XI. Bards and Astro- 
logers. (...) 

6 

XXV. Gold and Silver- 


127 

All castes .... 

6 

smiths (8). 

XII. Writers (4) 

57 

Sunar 

Others 

127 

Kayasth .... 

34 

XXVI, Brass and Copper- 


Others . . . ‘ 

23 

28 



smiths (2). 

Xill. Musicians, Singers. 

lOG 

All castes .... 

28 

Dancers, Mimics and 
Jugglers (7). 


XXVII. Confectioners 

10 

Mang ..... 

84 

and Grain Parchers (1) 

Others ..... 

22 




All castes .... 

10 

XIV. Traders and Pedlars 

226 

XXVIII. Oil Pressers (54) 


(14)- 

199 

872 

Bania ..... 



Others ..... 

27 

Toll 

869 



Others 

3 

XV. Carriers by Pack- 
, animals (11). 

171 

XXIX, Toddy Drawers 
and Distillers (13). 

200 

Banjara .... 

Wanjari .... 

136 


34 

Ealar 

195 

Others ..... 

4 

Others 

6 

XVI. Barbers (12) . 

18G 

XXX. Butchers (1) . 

17 

Mhali . . . , tr 

37 

All castes .... 

17 

Nat 

149 

XXXI. Leather Workers 

923 

XVII. Washermen (10) . 

165 

(58). 



Chnmai .... 

902 

Dhobi ..... 

165 

Others ..... 

21 

XVIII. Weavers, Carders 

1,927 

XXXII. Basket and Mat 
Makers (4). 

65 

and Dyers (120). 


Hiihiia ..... 

48 



Bnlahi ..... 

52 

Bosor 

53 

Ganda ..... 

152 

Others 

12 


41 




40 

XXXIII, Earth, Salt, etc.. 

50 

Keshti ..... 

153 

Workers and Quarriers 


Melirn or Maliar 

1,105 

(3). 

50 

I’nnha ..... 

215 

All castes . . , , 

Otheis ..... 

61 



XIX. Tailors (3) 

51 

XXXIF. Domestic Sor- 

5 


vants. ( ..) 


Darji ..... 

51 




All castes .... 

5 

XX, Carpenters (7) . 

109 

, , 


Barlmi ..... 

109 

XXXV. ViUagc Watch- 

66 

Others ..... 

... 

men and Menials (4). 




All castes . . .... 

GO 

XXI. Masons (...) 

8 

XXXVI. Sweepers (2) 

33 

All cattc., .... 

8 

All castes .... 

33 

XXII. Potters (7) . 

119 

XXXVH. Others (37) 

590 

Kuinliar .... 

119 

Pathan .... 

144 

XXUl. Glass and Lac- 

6 

Shaikh ..... 

280 

48 

73 

workers (...) 


Sycd ..... 
Christian .... 

All caries .... 

6 

Others ..... 

45 


Group and caste. 


Strength 

OOO’s 

omitted. 


Total FopxilaUon 
I. Landholders (33) . 

Maratha . , • 

Rajput • , 

Others > 

n. Cultivators (193) • 

(Including growers of special 
products.) 

Barai , 

Bhoyar 
Kachhi 
Kirar , 

Kolta . 

Kunhi 
Kurmi 
Lodhi . 

Mali . 

Mana . 

Others . 

III. Labourers (8) 

Ghasia , . . 

Others . 


IV. Forest and Hill Tribes 

(230). 

Andh . 

Bharia or Blmmia 
Binjhwar 
Gond . 

Ralba . 

Kawar , 

Kol . 

■ ■ Koii . 

Korhu . 

Korwa . 

Pardtian 
Nagnsia 
Oraon . 

Sawara or Saonr 
Otliers . 

V. Graziers and Dairymen] 

(71). 

Ahir 

Dhanngar 
fi ad aria 
Gowari 
Gujar . 

Others . 

VI. Fishermen, Boatmen 
and Pallii-bcarors (30). 

Dliimar .... 
Kcivat ..... 
Otiicrs ..... 


VII. Hunters and Fowlers 

( 1 ). 

.Vll castes . 


VIII. Priests and Devo- 
tees (3G). 

Itsir*?! . . . . 

. . . . 
G-:ss‘.". . . . . 

Other, 

DC. Temple Servants (1) . 

Ml cjrUs . , . . 


16,033 

G35 

94 
441 

3,085 


59 

59 

120 

48 
36 

1,357 

303 

314 

563 

49 
177 

131 

43 

88 


\3,689 

52 
51 
69 

2,334 

100 

229 

83 

36 

152 

34 

119 

44 

53 
74 

239 

1,135 

738 

96 

40 

158 

56 

47 

183 


2S4 

169 

30 


18 

18 

5 SO 


35 

416 

42 

CO 


15 


Ke-fi — r.'gur»» ia traciet, egiirrit the 37 grtup* icilirate the projcrtioni per inille of the ^pnlation of the Provinc^. 
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Subsidiary Table iN’o. II. — Variation in Caste, Tribe, etc., since 1891. 


Serial 

Xo. 


Caste, Tribe or Eace. 


Pebsons OOO’S omitted. 


1911. 


Peeoentage oe Vaexation Incbease ( + ) 
Deoeease ( — ). 


1901. 

1891, 

1901-1911. 

1891-1901. 

Variation 

1891-1911. 

4 

5 

6 


' 8 

638 

688 

+ 16 

-7 

+ 7 

40 

44 


-9 

+ 18 

21 

34 

+ 129 

-38 

+ 41 

82 

34 

+ 19 

-6 

+ 12 

44 

41 

+ 18- 

+ 7 

+ 27 

182 

193 

+ 9 

-6 

+ 3 

106 

102 

+ 28 

+ 4 

+ 33 

66 

68 

+ 6 

-3 

+ 2 

98 

'102 

+ 11 

-4 

+ 7 

43 

48 

+ 23 


+ 10 

34 

49 

+ 60 


+ 4 

47 

45 

+ 26 


+ 31 

88 

67 

+ 56 


+ 4 

424 

420 

+ 6 


+ 6 

763 

901 

+ 20 

-16 

... 

48 

53 

+ 0 

-9 

-4 

94 

102 

+ 2 

-8 

-6 

260 

245 

+ 14 

+ 2 

+ 16 

142 

145 

+ 16 

-2 

+ 14 

33 

38 

+ 21 

-13 

+ 6 

126 

142 

+ 22 

-12 

+ 7 

32 

29 

+ 34 

+ 10 

+ 48 

1,902 

2,140 

+ 23 

-11 

+ 9 

88 

39 

+ 11 

-3 

+ 8 

102 

181 

+ 66 

-22 

+ 21 

60 

49 

+ 12 


+ 14 

90 

97 

+11 


+ 3 

106 

123 

+ 13 


—2 

165 

178 

+ 18 


+ 10 

178 

184 

+ 29 

+ 83 

+ 71 

82 

44 

1 + 28 

-27 

—7 

80 

81 

+ 13 

-8 

+ 10 

140 

148 

+ 21 

' -6 

+ 14 

42 

43 

+ 14 

-2 

• +12 

64 

87 

• +30 

-26 

•— 

28 

33 

+ 29 

-16 

+ 9 

36 

32 


+ 13 

+ 13 

86 

43 

+ 14 

-19 

—7 

120 

131 

+ 27 

-8 

+ 16 

26 

10 

+ 31 

+ 160 

+ 240 

134 

145 

+ 14 

-8 

+ 6 

103 

113 

+ 16 

-9 

+ S 

1,283 

1,405 

+ 6 

-9 

—3 

278 

236 

+ 9 

+ 18 

+ 28 

277 

. 289 

+ 13 

-4 

+ 9 

149 

173 

+ 22 

-14 

+ 5 

491 

529 

+ 15 

-7 

+ 7 

40 

43 

+ 23 

-7 

+ 14 

69 

71 

+ 22 

-3 

+ 18 

61 

52 

+ 64 

+ 17 

+ 81 

965 

1,022 

+ 21 

-6 

+ 14 

34 

35 

+ 9 

-3 

+ 6 

17 

7 

+ 169 

+ 143 

+ 529 

131 

136 

+ 14 

-3 

+ 10 

86 

68 

+ 38 

+ 26 

+ 75 

168 

163 

+ 28 

+ 3 

+ 32 

95 

116 

+ 25 

-iS 

+ 3 

381 

426 

+ 16 

-11 

+ 4 

68 

68 

+ 28 

— 15 

+ 9 

122 

118 

+ 4 

+ 3 

+ 8 

747 

778 

+ 16 

-4 

+ 12 

28 

35 

+ 21 

-20 

—3 

274 

256 

+ 2 

+ 7 

+ 9 

42 

38 

+ 14 

+ 11 

+ 26 

143 

135 

+ 1 

+ 6 

+ 7 

27 

14 

+ 37 

+ 93 

+ 164 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

28 

24 

26 

26 

27 

28 
29 
SO 

31 

32 

33 

34 
85 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 
46 

46 

47 

48 

49 
60 

61 

63 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 
69 
60 

61 

62 

63 

6-t 

65 

66 


Ahir 

Andb 

Bahna 

Bairagi 

Balahi 

Bania 

Banjara 

Barai 

Barhai 

Baser 


Bbaria (Bbumia) 
Bhoyar . 
Binjhwar 
Brahman 
Cbamar . 

Darji 
Dbanagar 
Dbimar . 

Dhobi '. 

Gradaria . 

Ganda . 

Ghaaia . 

Qond . 

Qosain . 

Gowari . 

Gujar , 

Halba , 

Eacbhi . 

Kalar . 

Kawar , 

Katia . 

Kayastb 
Kewat^ , 

Kirar . 

Kol, . 

Koli 

Kolta . 

Kori . 

Kortu . 

Korwa . 

Kosbti (or) Kosbta 
Knmbar . , 

Kunbi . 

Knrmi . 

Lodhi 

Lobar . , 

Mali 
Maua 
Mang ’. 

Maratba 

llebra (Mabar) 
Hbali 
Nagasia , 

Xai 

Oraon 

Panlta . 

Pardban 
Bajput . 

Sawara (Saonr) 
Eunar 

Teli 

AVanjari . , 

Shaikh . 

Eyed 

Pathan . 

CbrisUan 


738 

52 

48 

38 

62 

199 

136 

69 

109 

63 

61 

69 

69 

446 

902 

61 

96 

284 

166 

40 

162 

43 
2,834 

42 

163 

56 

100 

120 

195 

229 

41 
34 

169 

48 

83 

86 

36 
- 40 

162 

34 

153 

119 

1,357 

303 

814 

182 

564 

49 

84 
94 

1,165 

37 

44 
149 
119 

216 

119 

441 

74 

127 

869 

34 

280 

48 

144 

37 


^ T ®SEres of prerious Censnscs. 

(c) Castc'.i^ms for lsk"andfs72"a^e nraSbf “ classi6cation for 1911. 


and incladed oeder O.'aoa for 


Cb. XI. 
2o2 
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Appendix to Chapter XI (Chste). 


JPanchayats, or Caste and Tribal Councils, 


[This aocotinfc has boon compiled chiefly from papers sent in by District Ofiicors.] 


The Panchayat or "Council of five” is perhaps a development of -the -patriarchal 
system, when the patriarch, confronted with difficult problems, sought aid of the more intelli- 
gent persons of the community which he headed. Apparently he took four perso,ns into his 
confidence and with himself as president formed a council of five. ■ In common parlance, -people 
say char panch jo hahen so sahi, t'.c., what io\ir panehes say is correct. They never say punch 
punch, ^ With the growth of democratic views, this limitation of members, was ’made elarfic so 
as to include all the members of the community, which recognised a certain Panchayat as the 
leading authority over it. With the multiplication of castes, the Panchayats also multiplied, 
but although the members’ voice grew stronger, a certain respect was still, shown to that of the 
representative of the old patriarch. In some castes, e.g,, the Gadarias, the headman or 
mahton, even though a child, is formally asked to give his sanction to any decision arrived at 
by the Panchayat. In some of the lower castes the continuity of the old Panchayat has been 
preserved, e.g., among the Basors of Damoh, who recognize the descendants of the old Panch as 
hereditary caste Punches and adjudicators on all caste matters. Even they have, however, to 
submit their decisions to the caste people, as a whole, for acceptance. Other castes'reported to 

have permanent Panchayats are noted in the margin. In the 
remoter tracts and in the Maratha -Plain Division the abori- 
ginal form of village Panchayat is still retained in several 
castes and it is notable that caste Panchayats are found’, chiefly 
among the lower castes. Brahmans, for instance, have no 
caste Panchayats. 


Chamars 

, In Akola. 

Pardhia 

. „ Buldana. 

■Waddars . 

. Do. 

Dhanuka , 

. „ Narainghpnr 

Deawalia . 

. „ Nimar. 

Bhunjias . 

. „ Eaipur. 

Kiraia 

. ,] Batul. 


2. The constitution and procedure of the Panchayats are the same in most of the castes. 

.... ^ ^ J'^le, tfie Panohajats are not permanent’ bodies but 

are called together when required. . It is the business or the 
man who, for any reason, requires a decision of the Panch, after consulting the headman of the 
caste to collect the members of the caste at the appointed place, his own house, -a temple, -a pipal 
tree, a specially built meeting place or the headman’s house. The headman, variously known 
*as Mehtar, Mahton, Mate, Badkur, Sethia, Sendya, Mabajan,. Mukhia,. Jamadar, Ch’audhri, 
Malik, Mokasi, Sarpanch, Jat patel, Korha, Naik, Hazari, Bajutia or Mahant,'is in- most castes 
an hereditary office bearer, but has usually no independent powers, unless he is far superior in 
wealth and power to his caste fellows. In the latter case he may haye the absolute portion of 
dictator. A case in point is that of the Kunbi Deshmukh of Bhainsdehi, -whose power over his 
caste people was, augmented by the grant of a sanad by the Bhonslas permitting ’him to 
exercise the powers of a caste headman. His influence in his caste is much greater than that 
of headmen of other castes and he has regular agents for the detection of -oflieiices against caste 
rules. The persons who form a Panchayat are usually adult males not less than five in number 
and men held in respect in the caste, but men of wealth and social position^ have a stronger 
voice than others. In some castes aged females may also be heard and their, suggestions and 
advices may be followed, and this respect is usually shown to the widows of caste office bearers. 
Some castes, e.g., Gadarias, Kalars, Kumhars, Bhunjias, Marigs and others possess," besides 
the sar-panch, a diwan in imitation of a minister of state, and a kotwal or messengw to convene 
the meetings, and these office bearers are paid from the fines inflicted on offenders. ^Panches, 
as a rule, do not allow persons of other castes to take part in their deliberations, but in a case 
of difficulty they sometimes refer the matter to some outsider of local dignity or experience 
wffiether he be a Brahman or belong to some other caste of good status, 

3. Each sub-caste has its own separate Panchayat and there is no general caste Panchayat 

, ■ • with controlling or appellate jurisdiction, over their decisions. 

CEiSDioiioN or AKCHiXATS. Bhoyars of Chhindwara are reported to have a central 

Panchayat and to have met in large numbers on two occasions during the last decade. A single 
sub-caste may, for the sake of convenience, have several local Panchayats,- but even.in such cases 
there is usually no controlling Panchayat common to the whole sub-caste. Occasionally, 
however, the more influential members of different Panchayats niay call in a general PsCnchayat 
should any grave question be brought forward for decision. An instance of this is afforded by 
the Ghasias' Panchayat held about three years ago iu the Drug district; An imputation was 
made that a Ghasia’s sister had gone wrong with a Kandra and the Panchayat' of the 
Haudgaon Pargana decided that it was true. The Ghasia, against whose sister the insinuation 
was made, not satisfied with the Nandgaon Panohayat’s decision, asked the- Khairagarh 
Pargana Panphayat to make an enquiry. They did so and found that the imputation was false. 
On this a combined Panchayat of the Nandgaon, Khairagarh and five other Parganas was held, . 
which confirmed the decision of the Khairagarh Panchayat and reversed that of the Nandgaon 
Panchayat. In this case the Ghasias of the same sub-caste had a Panchayat for each Pargana, 
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In the more densely 


but the extent of iuriscliction varies in different localities and castes 

populated tracts of Berar where a sufficient number of caste people c.an be easily collected, cacn 
villacre has its Pauchay.at and in large townie they may even be one for each Mnhalla, m wa,ul, 
but dsewhere and specially in the Nerbudda Valley districts and the Chhattisgarh division the 
iurisdictlon of a Panchay.it is much wider and may even overstep the limits ot a district. 
Ao-ain the territorial jurisdiction is wider in castes that are vagrant or scattered, c.ff., the 
Bedars of Berar have a central Panchayat at Hydembad, to which those that have been locally 

formed .are subordiinate. • n t i 

4. The Panchayats deal chiefly w’ith sochal and domestic questions, occasionally protessional 

apd industrial, but rarely criminal matters. Adultery is the 
Qnrsiioxs deilt wim nr common siibicct with which the Panchayats concern 

PAxenATATs, themselves. The least whisper against anybody’s conjugal 

morality sets the caste in motion, the first procedure usually taken being the refusal to accept 
water from the offender {lotn pniii baud}, in token of the breaking off of all social intercourse 
until the case has been fully discussed in a caste meeting .and the offender declared innocent. 
The other cliief offences of which a Panchayat takes cognirance are : — 

(1) Eating, drinking or smoking with a pereon of another sub-caste or caste. 

(ff; Killing sacred animals such as the cow, squirrel, cat, etc. 

(3) Hoinicido or murder. 

(4-) Getting maggots in a wound. 

(5) Having the ear or nose toni.' 

(C) Being beaten by a man of a low or untonchablc caste. 

(7) Abusing rehitives held in reverence, or beating parents. 

(8) Following prohibited occupations, c.ij., a !Mang sweeping the road, a D.arji 

stitching leather, a Kirar selling shoes, a Kurmi serving as a s^’ce, an Ahir 
cleaning pots, a Slaratha washing clothes, and so on. 

(9) Breach of caste etiquette, c.^., leaving a dinnerparty before others have finished. 

(10) Naming or touching relatives who should not be so named or touched, e.ff., a 

wife should not name her husband, an elder brother may not touch his 
younger brother’s wife. 

Other matters which a Pancha 3 'at may deal with arc : — 

(1) Finding a siiifablo pair for a marriageable boy or girl. 

(2) Widow re-raarri.ago. 

(3) Partition of property, the decision of minor quarrels aud occasionally the adjudi- 

cation on thefts. 

(4) Industrial questions rarely. 

5. The ordinary mode of tnansacting business is to require the aggrieved person to 
collect the members of the caste by personally visiting their houses, but where post offices are 
open summonses by post have begun to be used. Among the aboriginal tribes such as the 

OmusAar PaocnDViw Anorrao. Kawars, a twig of the or guava tree is circulated as a 

notice to attend the.caste conference. On the appointed day 
the members meet at a fixed place, and the headman or one of the elders explains the nature of 
the offence committed, .and calls upon the offender to admit it or to m.ake his defence. If he 
admits the offence, the Panch have simply to consider what penalt}' thoj'- should inflict. If he 
denies it, the witnesses against him are produced, aud ho is asked to rebut their evidence. If 
he has a good defence he produces his own witnesses and a good deal of wrangling ensues, 
Tlie witnesses' of both p.arties are asked to swear by the Gauges, lifting up a pot of water, or 
by the cow, holding the tail of a cow, or by their son, catching hold of his arm. Many are 
afraid to take oaths of this sort and the truth generally comes out, otherwise the last resort is a 
trial by ordeal. In the Nerbudda Valley districts the most usual foim of ordeal is what is 
known as ‘ 2}a?;ia Ha^nayan hi cUtthid Two slips on one of which the name of Eama is 
written and on the other that of Havana, are folded and placed on the image of some god. 
The offender is then asked to pick up one slip. If he takes up that with the name of Eama he 
is declared innocent, jf the other one he has lost, as did Havana the King of Ceylon in his 
fight with Hama, which is the theme of the popular religious work, the Kamayan. Among 
the lower castes more primitive forms of ordeals are resorted to in case of grave offences, e.g., 
the Sonjharas require a woman accused of adultery to put her hand into boiling oil. If she is 
'not hurt she is innocent, otherwise she is held to be guilty. 

G. The penalties inflicted by caste Panchayats usually take the form of feasts or fines. 
Penalties Inpeioied. never corporal punishment. In some castes, e.g., the Cha- 

mars, the offender is put to some form of humiliation, 
e.g., he has to collect the shoes of all his caste fellows and carry them on his head, 
or shave one^ side of his moustaches, or, in low castes, permit the others to . wipe their 
hands after dinner on his head. Korkus put the grinding stone round the neck of a woman 
who has gone wrong and make her go round the tallage with it on. In the Maratha districts 
shaving the head and moustaches in the case of a man who goes wrong and cutting off a lock 
of hair in the case of the woman is a fashionable punishment. This is accompanied by two or 
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there feasts (or rotis), the first being usually held on the banks of a streaiUj the next at the 
house of the offender in his absence, and the third again at his house hut in his company. 
In the case of religious offences such as the killing of a cow, homicide, sacrilege, etc., the offender 
is usually required to go on a pilgrimage before he can be purified and taken into caste. 
Minor offences such as being beaten with a shoe, or touched by a low caste man, etc., are puri- 
fied by a bath or by drinking water in which a Brahman has dipped his toe, called tirtlia. Fines 
are usually utilised for the purchase of drink, sweetmeats or utensils used as common property 
at festivals, marriages, etc. Some castes, such as Banias, give a portion to a Brahman or 
temple. Among the Bhunjias of Raipur the fine is distributed among the Punches and a 
portion is reserved for meeting the rasad expenses of Government officials on tour. 

7. In several castes there is an agua or leader who eats the first morsel of food at a 
■penitentiary feast, and is paid from RO-4-0 to S3 as it is understood that he takes the sin of the 
offender on his own shoulders. In the Dravidian tribes and the lower Hindu castes which have 

„ „ /I X, come much in contact with them, this official scape-troat is 

usually of the Sonwanr gotra. ihe name seems to be derived 
from the use of Sonapani, gold water, or water into which a piece of gold has been dipped, 
which is then believed to possess purifying properties and is poured on the head .of the person 
to he admitted again to caste intercourse. Among the Dhanwars * there is an elaborate 
division of functions among these Sonwani purifiers. There is first the Son-Sonwani who 
pours the gold water over the penitent, then there is the BaJeat Sonwani who gives him to 
drink a little of the blood of the fowl sacrificed on the occasion. The Hardi, Kari and other 
Sonwanis give turmeric water to purify people from ceremonial impurity, such as the mourners 
coming back from a funeral. Sana (gold) is well known to be a holy metal and many people 
iwear gold rings on their ears, etc., not only for adornment, as when they bathe the water 
poured over the head touches the earring and then passing on to the body, thus purifies it of 
all sins committed in the day. Similarly, when the teeth are slopped or studded with gold, the 
water that enters the mouth is sanctified with the touch of the gold, and purifies the inner side 
of the physical body. With the same idea gold is put in the mouth of a person who is about 
to die. Even the colour of gold is considered holy, and thus turmeric is used in the case of 
purification ceremonies of lesser importance. In some cases where the offence is grave, 
the Sonwani upon whom the sin of the penitent is to be transferred will cal] in four or 
five others to partake of the food with him and so share the burden of transgression. In 
castes in which there is no official scape-goat Uke the Somoani or agua, the headman of 
the caste Fanchayat eats first and the other members follow him. 

8. Caste rules are relaxed in the case of certain minor offences which are beyond 
the control of the offender, e.g., a Government servant required to handle a low caste man is 
not punished in the same way as an ordinary person would be, or if a Government chaprasi 

heat with a shoe a man of a caste higher than his own, the 
BEiATioH^^ra^Praiic OrricEES j^g^ten man would not be treated harshly by his caste. A 

person going to prison is outcasted, if he has to eat food 
cooked by another caste man, but otherwise not, e.g., in the case of civil prisoners who are 
allowed to cook for themselves. But a man is generally ’outcasted if handcuffs have been put 
upon him. The Panchayats do not, as a rule, modify their decisions according to the 
subsequent findings of the courts, but levy the penalty even if the accused is acquitted in the 
original or appellate court. The decision of the Panchayat is invested with a sanctity which 
has taken a deep root in the minds of the people. It is said panch men parmesTiwar lolta Tiai, 
the voice of the panch is the voice of God, and hence all other decisions are ignored. 

9. Panchayats, as a rule, do not record their decisions on paper, all matters are orally 

settled. But as questions of maintenance in divorce cases often 
Eecoed or EoiBioxs. arise which have to be proved in court, some castes, e.g., the 

Dhanuks and Bhoyars now -have recourse to stamped agreements. In some castes again, such 
as the Lonari Kunbis of Betul, decisions are recorded together with a short statement of each 
witness and are kept by the headman, viz., the Deshmukh of Bhainsdehi. His jurisdiction 
extends south of the Tapti into Berar, and it is not possible for him to manage singly the 
cases of such a vast area. He has therefore four or five representatives in central places, the 
Berar representative being a Kalar by caste. These agents decide the cases on the spot with 
the help of local Panches and inflict punishments suitable to the gravity of the offences. The 
Berar agent, being a Kalar, cannot eat food at an offender's house and another person 
belonging to the Kunbi caste is therefore appointed, who represents him and gets a remuneration 
of fil-I-0 for eating the first morsel. The Bhainsdehi Deshmukh has a claim on all widows 
and unattached women of the caste and can dispose of them for a price. He is, on the other 
hand, bound to support them rmtil husbands are found for them. On the whole, this is a 
profitable affair, as among Kunbis wives are in great demand for household and field work, 
and there is no lack of suitors for widows. 

10. The control of the caste Panchayat whether permanent or otherwise is, as a rule, 

very efficient, and the outside community responds to its 
decisions and wishes. An offender usually finds himself 
unable to elude them as the caste can make his life a burden 

to him. By outcasting him they stop not only all intercourse with his caste fellows but can 
prevent him from enjojdng the usual necessities and amenities of life. They can order the 

* See Central Provinces Ethnographic Snrvcy, Article “ Dhanvrar.” 


EiTicir.ycY OP the Coxiboh 
op Paxcuatats. 
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barter not to stave bim, the -Dhobi not to wash his clothes and the Dhimar not to wash his 
pots or supply water to him. An interesting case of this soit came up in Beiai. A Kunbi 
was outcasted by the Deshmukh of Sainkhera who lived in Betul, but as the offender himself 
lived near Morsi in Berar it was feared that the punishment would have no effect. The 
Malguzar of the offender’s village was written to to proscribe all menial service being paid to 
him. This was done and the offender found himself in an unenviable predicament. The man 
represented that he was not uiider the jurisdiction of the Sainkhera Deshmukh which lay to 
the north of the Tapti, but this had no effect. He, however, attracted the notice of a philan- 
thropist who wrote to the Bhainsdehi Deshmukh saying that his authority had been usurped 
by the North Tapti Deshmukh. The result pras that a suit was filed against the Malguzar 
of the offendei-’s village for having given effect to the orders of an unauthorised headman, and 
he had eventually to make amends. Personshiding offences are visited with enhanced penalties 
such as doubling the number of feasts or making them costly by requiring them to provide 
‘pakH or liquor. Offenders therefore usually confess and in certain cases; such as getting mag- 
gots in a wound, killing a cow, etc., they are prompted to confess at once, under the belief that 
if they are not purified they will suffer very seriously in the next world. 

11. It is rarely that industrial questions are brought before a Pancliayat, but offences 

„ , . m . against the community tending to lower its corporate charac- 

ter are duly considered, lu a conference of Kunbis held at 
Nagpur in 1907 it was resolved to punish those who cleaned the pots and dhotis of other 
caste.s, did groom’s work or repaired old latrines. The Dhimars of the Jubbulpore district taboo 
brushing and polishing the shoes of others but not touching or taking them off the feet. The 
Kahars of Jhansi are said to outcaste those who steal from their master. The Sunars * of 
Hoshangabad have a guild Panchayat on the night before Dasahra when they hold a feast, and 
are said to take an oath that none of them on pain of outcasting will disclose the amount of 
the alloy which a fellow ciaftsman has mixed with the precious metals. The Koshtis of 
Chanda in 1907 proscribed a certain cloth and yarn seller of the city who had offended some of 
their number and resolved to outcaste any Koshti w'ho dealt with him. 

12. It was consistent with the popular conception of the divine right of kings that the 

CoNTEOD or Chiepb and Zauindaes Eaja or Chief has usually had the supreme power over all 

IN Caste JIattees. social questions of any caste in his kingdom. ' He was not 

only the ultimate court of appeal in caste disputes but had also power to fix the social lank of 
castes, to raise or degrade persons or groups of persons from one caste to another and to reeulate 
intermarriage between different groups. On widows of any castes whatever he had a special claim 
as upon all ownerless property which he could retain or dispose of by gift or sale. The Bhale Sultan 
Eajputs are said to have been Kahars or palanquin bearers, who were raised by the Ekia tn 
status of Eajput for special seiwices paid to him, and are now recognised as such A Gadaria 
more recent times is known to have been raked to a similar status by order of one of the e 5S 
of Panna. Such cases, however, are now of rare occurrence and, at any rate the Chlf ? 
Zamuida;i-s of this Province seldom exercise their powers in this direction. Tlmre Is haStv 
state m this Province which has not been, at some time or other under Govemm^nf ! ^ ™ 
and powers of this sort which fell into abeyance during the period 
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APPENDIX' TO CHAPTER XI. — CASTE. 


of the Village. This dual office used formerly to be held as a rule by one and the same man 
in the village and, with a fe-\v exceptions here .and there owing to poverty or loss of influence 
on the part of the Bhumia, it is still so hold in the majority of cases. The man enjoying the 
double office is therefore the patriarch of the whole village community, and his authority in 
the village (or a group of Z or 8 village.s) under him is supreme. This post is hereditary. 
The caste has not a standing Panchayat or governing body. It is cjillod together when 
required. But the system prevailing in the caste is far more developed and is in certain 
respects more far-reaching in its effects than the ordinary Pancha.y.at 63'stom prevailing in other 
castes. The village Gaita, on receiving a report of a misdemeanour or other occurrence in the 
village, calls two or three elders of the village together — the number is not fixed nor is it 
necessary to call the same men every time — sends for the complainant and the accused, and 
after hearing the parties decides the case with the help of the elders who as a rule agree with 
his decision. 

The jurisdiction of the village Panchaj'.at is confined to the village itself and a local 
village Pauch.ayat is never refeired to for the decision of a case by person's. at a distance. A 
group of about 50 to 100 villages is constituted into what is locally c.alled a pafii, and this 
patti acknowledges the authorit}" of the chief religious and social headman of the group udio 
is called the Scndhia. Tiie Sendhia is the chief priest .and judge of the patti. Every marriage 
contracted, every case of social misdemeanour involving the penalty of a fine and every other 
social and religious function performed in any village of the p.atti yields the Sendhia a fixed 
fee in cash, r.anging from R'Z to iilO, and in some excepti.)nal cases up to S50. The office of 
the Sendhia is also hereditary and the Sendhia is the dominant authority in the patti. The 
authority of the Sendhia (for purposes of a Pancha}'at) is invoked only in exceptional cases 
involving the interests of a number of villages, and in such case^ the decision of the Sendhia on 
an appeal being made, to him by or ag.ainsta village Panchayat (ora number of village Panoha- 
yats) is final. Eor ])urpuses of a Panehaj’at therefore each forms a distinct -unit, the 

internal composition of which is as follows : — 

(a) Each village holds its own Panchayat composed of a few village elders and 
presided over by the village headman (Gaita). 

(5) Each group of villages acknowledges the authoritj^ of the Sendhia who is the 
court of appeal for difficult or intricate intiva-communal disputes. ’ 

(c) Each Sendhia'’s patti is, as a rule, a compact block of countiy, sharply defined 
by prominent natural geographical boundaries (a range of hills, a large riv'er 
or a nala), and the Sendhia^s authority is confined to his own patti. 

The affairs of one Sendhia’s patti are never referred to a Sendhia of another patti. 
Each patti is known by its local geographical name (such .as the Labiri patti, the Vennasugar 
patti, the Jarawandi patti, the Ghat patti, and so forth), and each patti is the sole undisputed 
domain of the local Sendhia. The only remarkable case of .an exception to this general rule, that 
occurred during the inemoiy of living man was during the cold weather of 1909 at the village 
of Kotmi which belongs to the Vennasugar patti. A Maria's daughter of the village eloped 
with a Musalman. The local village Pancha^mt took ,a feast from the father of the girl, and 
fined him an amount adequate enough for the dues of the Sendhia. The Sendhia demanded 
more and censured the village Panchayat for having let the man off with a light amount. The 
village Panchayat considered the Sendhia's demands to be exorbitant and threatened to alienate 
themselves from him and to invoke the aid of a foreign Sendhia. This was too much for the 
' Sendhia who directly excommunicated the whole village Panchayat. The Panchayat therefore 
sent for the Sendhia of Judt who naturally refused to affiliate -the village :to his patti, but 
seeing the difficulties of the case, agreed to purify the culprit for a small fee which was paid 
to him. He'performed the necessary ceremonies and reclaimed the unfortunate father, of the 
girl. Thereupon the whole patti of Vennasugar rose against tlie vdllage Kotmi and threatened 
' to use violence. This caused some uneasiness to the police who began sending in reports. 
The IManager of the Ahiri estate went to the spot and his camp was immediately besieged hy 
'about 100 Gaitas of the patti headed by the Sendhia who clamoured for justice. Their 
complaint was that the village people of Kotmi had set a bad example and that the. people of 
the patti would kno^y no rest until they (the Kotmi people) got themselves purified by the 
, Sendhia. The Marias of Kotmi were, on their part, too obstinate to yield and with great 
' difficulty the Manager succeeded in effecting a compromise by prevailing upon the Sendhia. to 
reduce his demands. He agreed ultimately to give absolution for a nominal amount which 
was paid by the girl's father, and thus ended in a merry drinking bout what threatened to be 
a small civil war. The next morning the Sendhia repealed the necessary spells and collecting 
together all the Gaitas of the patti with, the Kotmi fellows sprinkled fresh well water over 
their heads and declared Kotmi as re-affiliated to his patti. 

This snecific instance illustnates not only the great power exercised by the Sendhia in 
his patti but, also the fact that it is impossible for a village to alienate itself from a patti or to 
disrcg.ai'd the authority of a Sendhia. ‘ 



CHAPTER XII. 


Occupation. 


322. The statistics regarding the occupations of the population will be 

found in Imperial Tables XV and XVI. The 

Keterexce to Statistics. i^^^O five parts, of wMch 

one part, viz., Part C, intended to show dual occupations, has not been 
compiled for these Provinces. The other parts are as follows : — 


Table XV- A. — A general table showing the number of persons following" 
each occupation classified in the scheme, for each district and state and for the 
two cities of Xagpur and /ubbulpore. 


Table XV-B. — showing the subsidiary occupations of agriculturists. This 
table is further subdivided into three parts for (1) rent receivers, (2) rent payers 
and (3) farm seiwants and field labourers. 

Table AT^-JD.— showing the distribution of occupations among the popula- 
tion by religion. 


Table A’P'-E.— showing statistics of Industries. This table is further 
sub-divided into four parts as follows : — 


Bart I. — Provincial summary. 


Bart H. — Distribution by clistricts. 


Bart III. — Particulars as to ownership of factories, etc. 

Bart IV. — ^The caste or race of the managers of factories, etc. 

Imperial Table XVI. — shows the occupations of the principal castes and 
in an appendix gives the principal occupations of minor industrial castes. 

i\t the end of this chapter will be found the following Subsidiary 
Tables in which the more important features of the statistics are presented in 
a more easily intelligible form than in the tables above referred to : — 

Subsidiary Table I. — General distribution by occupation. 

Subsidiary Table II. — Distribution by occupation in Natural Divisions, 

Subsidiary Table III. — Distribution of the agricultural, industrial and 
professional population in Natural Divisions and districts. 

Stibsidiary Table IV. — Occupations combined with agriculture (where 
agriculture is the subsidiary occupation). 

Stibsidiary Table V. — Occupations combined with agriculture (where agri- 
culture is the principal occupation). 

Subsidiary Table VI. — Occupations of females by sub-classes and selected 
orders and groups. 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Selected occupations of 1911 and 1901 compared. 

Subsidiary Table VIII. — Occupations of selected castes. 

Subsidiary Table IX.—BisiridjiyAion by religion of 10,000 ' persons follow- 
ing each occupation. 

Subsidiary Table X. — Number of persons employed on Eailways aud in the 
Post Ofi6.ce, Telegraph and Irrigation departments. 
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323. Tlie information asked for regarding tlie occupations of the poptda- 

^ - tionivas to he entered in colurnns 9, 10 and 11 of 

CHABACTEE OE TOE IXEOESIATIOV ,, 111 i , . 

ASKED EOB IK TOE scHEDDDE. thc scJieQule End WES the same as that retjuired in 

1901. . - Column 9 was reserved for the principal 
■occupation of actual workers. The instructions were to enter the principal 
means of livelihood of all persons who actually do work or cany on business, 
nr who live on house-rent, pension, etc. In column 10 was to he entered the 
subsidiary occupation of actual workers, i.e., any occupation which actual 
workers pursue at anytime of the year in addition to their principal occupation. 
Column 11 was reserved for dependents and it was laid down that for children 
and women and old or infirm persons, who do not work either personally or 
hy means of servants, was to be entered the principal occupation of the person 
who supported them. The more general instructions were reinforced by special 
directions enjoining the avoidance of equivocal terms, the distinction between 
cultivators and those who subsist on rents of land and the differentiation of 
manufacturers and traders, of labourers employed in different forms of labour, 
of Government, municipal and private seiwants and the like ; , and they were 
illuminated by examples of cases likely to present diffieulties or ambiguities. In 
view of the great difficulty of obtaining an accurate and full entry of occupa- 
tion it was directed that attention should be paid to the entries in these three 
columns by the officers whose duty it was to instruct the staff and check the 
schedules. 

324. Before considering to what extent these efforts were rewarded by accu- 

racy in the return of occupations, it will be well to 
^ADOEEED^iH sct forth briefiy the system and method adopted in 

the classification of the occupations retm-ned, as it 
was in the scrutiny and analysis necessary to determine their classification 
that an estimate could be formed of the accuracy and completeness of the 
entries. The scheme of classification adopted in 1901 was based on that devised 
at the previous census. It divided occupations primarily into . eight classes. 
Subsidiary to these classes were 24 orders and these orders were divided into 79 
sub-orders, which again contained between them about 620 groups. This system, 
which was specially devised to suit the requirements of an Indian census, was 
held to be far too elaborate and was admittedly not founded on any really 
scientific basis of classification. The system adopted at the present census is 
founded upon a scheme drawn up by M. Bertillion, the head of the Statistical 
Bureau of Paris, which was approved by the International Statistical In- 
stitute and adopted as the basis of classification in the census of several European 
countries. It has the merits of being at the same time logical, elastic so that 
while still adhering to the essential scheme groups and sub -orders can be adapt- 
ed to suit local requirements, — and extremely simple and its adoption at the 
present census has resulted in a curtailment of the number of groups from 620 
to 169. In this system, as modified and adapted to the requirements of an 
Indian census, there are four main classes, 12 sub-classes, 66 orders and 169 
groups, a few of the orders and groups being split up into sub-orders and sub- 
groups, for the purpose of exhibiting minor occupations or aggregates of occupa- 
tions which have special interest or importance. A feature in the scheme is 
the complete separation of manufacture and trade, and this point is the one which 
has given rise to most of the difficulties experienced in classifying the returns 
found in the schedules. 

326. In spite of all efforts on the part of the supervising and checking staff, 
Extekt op toe Acctjbact op toe it was inevitable that a certain number of inaccu- 

Eetcbk op occitpatio-n-s. rate and incomplete returns should find its way 
into the occupation columns of the schedule. Dealing, as we do, with a general 
pubhc which is ignorant and apathetic, through a staff of enumerators who, 
as a mile, had a low standard of intelligence and knowledge, it is impossible to 
expect more than an average degree of accuracy and precision. There are 
various ways in which ambiguity may creep into the entries. One of th e m ost 
common difficulties is the distinction between manufacture and trade. While 
the manufacturers are themselves the wholesale traders of the goods 
uhich they manufacture and are in the case of vfilage industries often 
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themselves the retail traders as veil, there are a certain numher of cases where 
the retail trade is separate from the manufacture, and the classifieation adopted 
at the present census Avas designed to separate manufacture and trade AA'herever 
this was possible. Thus in some cases groAvers and sellers of vegetables, inaKcrs 
and sellers of earthen wares or bangles or of textile goods Avere not distinguished. 
DJiimars (fishermen) Averc frequently entered simply as sellers of fish, the 
enumerator apparently taking for granted that they ahA-ays caught thc_ fish 
Avhich they sell. Another class of this sort arose from the Avant of precision 
and completeness in the description of the occupation. Thus the Avord ‘‘AA'ood- 
cutter ” does not distinguish Avhethcr the jicrson folloAving that occupation Avas 
felling timher or cutting AA’ood for fuel. Again cattle and buffaloe breeders 
might be breeders of animals for transport or for agricultural purposes. The 
Avord for cart man {garitcau) might be intended to describe a hired cartinan or a 
private coachman. Other ambiguous Avords of this kind Avliich AVcrc found in 
the schedule are .slioj)kccpcr {(hilimular), trader (sauchigir), labourer {mazchir) 
and artisan {I:arigar) and that very ambiguous term coolie. In some cases also 
AA'hen dealing AA'ith a manufacture a clear description of tlic material used Avas 
notgiA'en. Thus the expression “makers of bangles” does not distinguish glass 
bangles from lac bangles. In this case a referenee to the entry of caste Avi 11 
distinguish the tAvo, as glass bangles arc made by Ivachcras and lac bangles by 
Lakberas. Again in the aisc of textiles in wool, eotton and silk the material 
of the AA'ork Avas sometimes omitted. Here it is also sometimes possible to 
differentiate by a reference to the caste entry as Salis and ICoskatis usually 
Avork in silk and Gadarias and Dhanagars in avooI. On the other hand, while 
the loAA'cr classes of Aveavevs such as ;^ialn•as, Balabis and Pankas and so forth 
])ractically alAA-ays manufacture cotton cloth, there is a considerable section of 
Koshtas who combine cotton and silk weaving. In their case it Avas made a 
rule that Avhere no material Avas specifically mentioned they should be entered 
as AA'eavers of cotton. Another class of error Avas of a more intentional tyi^e. 
A malguzar or landlord of agricultural land would often prefer to describe 
himself as a rent-receiver even though the larger part of his profits came from 
his oAA'n cultiA'ation, because he considered reiit-rccciA*er aaus a more honorific 
term than cultivator. Again many AAomcn preferred to be retiu’ned as depen- 
dents on their husbands’ occAipations rather than actual Avorkers themselves, 
considering that dependence aaus more consistent AA’ith their dignity than AA’ork. 
Again those who belonged to a group haA'ing a distinctiA’c traditional occupation 
Avere inclined to return the traditional occupation rather than the occupation 
they actually followed. Thus a Kurmi might record himself as a cultivator 
even though his actual occupation AA’as labour, and an Ahir Avould enter himself 
as a herdsman or grazier though his means of livelihood might be cultivation. 
Finally there are a nimAber of persons Avho huA’c mixed occupations, combining 
for example agriculture AA’ith carting, Aveaving with agricultural labour and the 
grazing of sheep Avith the manufacture of blankets. Such persons Avould be 
inclined to return^ as their principal occupation the employment they were 
engaged in at the time of the census. In the same way labourers who were at 
the time of the enumeration AA'orking in cotton gins and mills would return 
their principal avocation as “laboiu'crs in factories, ’ even though this work 
might occupy only a small portion of their time during the year. A few 
peculiar occupations may be mentioned which almost defied classification. 
Thus some Dhimars desci’ibed them occupation as searching for pice thrown into 
the^ Nerbudda river as offerings to the goddess. Another class of persons make 
their livelihood by selling water brought from the Ganges or other holy rivers. 
Then there are persons AA^hose occupation is to copy the Jain Shastras, who 
return their employment as “mazdnri liJchai shastra ” and a dethroned Eaja who 
subsisted on the voluntary contributions of his former subjects puzzled the 
classifying staff as he seemed to them to be neither a pensioner, nor a mendicant 
nor a capitalist. 

On the^ whole, however, the standard of accuracy attained by the enumer- 
ators was distinctly good and Avas probably in advance of that attained at 
any preAUOus census. A further source of error, which arose in the Abstrac- 
tion Offices in the wrong transcription of-entries from the schedule to the slips. 
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was not so vital. In tlie first place, a very close supervision could be main- 
tained over the copyists by the checking staff, and, in the second place, 
wherever any mistake or ambiguity arose in the course of sorting the slips under 
the various heads of occupation, a reference to the original schedule, enabled the 
error to be corrected. 

326. Every possible effort was made to obtain a correct classification of the 
■entries under the various heads of the scheme. The slip copyers had, of course, 
to copy exactly (with prescribed abbreviations) the entries they found in the 
schedtde, provided that they were intelligible. The sorters had practically no 
latitude in regard to classification, and were required to group together only those 
occupations which were practically identical. The further grouping was left to 
the classifying staff. My Assistant himself with the Deputy Superintendents 
Method Bhpdoxed ih cdaesipxiko classified a large number of entries in both ofaces 
Enibies. including entries of nearly all the usual occu- 

pations found in the Provinces. A special staff was then chosen from each 
office and ordered to study carefully the method of classification according to 
the instructions given in the census code. When we were -satisfied that these 
clerks thoroughly understood their work they were employed in placing the 
■oToup numher against each occupation in the sorter s tickets. These group 
Tinmhfi'rs were examined by three selected clerks specially tiained in office, and 
checked by the superior staff of the office. All subsequent tabulation was done 
in the Jubbulpore office under the immediate supervision of my Assistant and 
the Deputy Superintendent of that office, and I am confident that, making due 
allowance for inevitable defects, the tables as now issued represent accurately 
f;he statistics of occupation as returned in the schedules. 

327 Viewed from the aspect of their employment the population of the 
«. Oo». Central ftoTinoes and Berir ^ essentiaUy agrioid- 
pATioKs IK THE pbotinces. Sdid pastor&L Tuc iii£trgiiial Qiagrani exliiDits 

the proportional 

DuzqranisfwwiJifft^qe/teraldisitiSidmi^i^epoBiilaiioji distribution of the 

population under 

the main heads of 
occupation. Of 
the provincial 
population 76 per 
cent., i.e., about 
three-fourths, are 
dependent on agri- 
culture, 48 per 
cent, being culti- 
vators and 28 
farm-servants or 
field labourers. Of 

the remaining quarter or 24 per cent. TO per cent, are employed in industries 
of different kinds, of which the principal are textiles (3 per cent.), indus- 
tries of dress and toilet (2 per cent.) and the preparation of foodstuffs (1 per 
cent). Eive per cent, are employed in transport and trade of whom 1 per cent, 
are occupied in transport by road and water and 2 per cent, in trade in food 
stuffs. The remaining 9 per cent, are distributed between various occupations 
of wliich the principal are grazing (2*7 percent.), public administration and force 
(2 per cent.), professions and liberal arts (1‘5 per cent.), and domestic service 
(1 per cent.). 

If we compare the general distribution Avith that of 1901, we find that 
the main proportions have altered comparatively little. There has been an 
increase in the proportion of the population engaged in Pasture and Agriculture 
from 735 to 787 per mfile, a decrease in the number occupied in textile industries, 
an increase in the leather manufacture and trade and in domestic service and 
the liberal professions ; but the essential features of the distribution of ernploy- 
menthas not materially altered, and important differences will be more suitably 
discussed in the more detailed examination of occupations under the detailed 
heads of their classification. 
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Tlie diagram in the margin gives some indication of tlie relative im- 
portance of various mam 

DLaqramshiiioin^Vudisfril/ti.lioncfJlifpopitlalion{Clrcssrs) groups of employment in 
iaNttlnralPiidsion-s. Ihe di (1 event Is aluial Di\i- 

sions of the Province, As 
one would naturally cx- 
jiect, Agriculture occupies 
the largest pro]5ortion in the 
least developed portions of 
the ])rovincc, viz., the Cliota 
Nagpur, Chhaltisgarh 
Plain and Plateau divi- 
sions, while Industry, 
Commerce and Professions 
take a more prominent 
idace in the Neihudda 
Valley and IMaratha Plain 
Divisions and especially in 
those districts .such as Nag- 
pur, .Tuhhuljiorc, Amraoti, 
Hosliangahad and Saugor 
wliich have a higli propor- 
tion of uihan jiojnilation. 
Of the minor heads Pasture 
is important in the Plateau, Chhattisgarh Plain and Chota Nagpur Divisions, hut 

■cattle hreedin . v.- ... _• ..... ... . 

Yindhyan 
largest proportion 

highly developed in the Nerbudda Valley Division where also persons engaged 
in the Professions and Liberal Arts arc most numerous. The mining industry 
is most important in thclVainganga Valley, and factories in the cotton tracts 
of the western distiicts of the Maratha Plain Di%'ision, 

328. The proportion of non- workers Avho are dependent for their subsistence 
_ ^ on the work of others is 4:1 per cent, for all occupa- 

obkkes A^^) EPE^DE^^s. tions in the Province. The difficulty of drawing a 

•clear distribution between actual workers and dependents has been fully dis- 
cussed in previous reports. It arises chiefly in assessing the value of the part 
which women and childrcn take in the occupations of the men of the house- 
hold, and is sometimes obscured by the 
estimation held by the public or the 
enumerator of the relative dignity of work 
and dependence. The marginal table 
sliows the proportions in the various 
Natural Divisions by main heads of occu- 
pations. The proportion is highest in 
occupations like Commerce and the Pro- 
fessions, which are followed by the more 
advanced classes of society whose women 
are cither secluded or at any rate take no 
part in their husbands’ occupations; and in general the northern castes exi^ect 
less active work from their womenfolk than those of the south. The proportion 
of dependents is of coui’se also largely affected by the number of children and 
old people in the population, and for this reason it is, under almost all heads, 
considerably greater than in 1901. The high proportion under Agriculture in 
the Chhattisgarh Plain Division is to be accounted for by this consideration while' 
the women of the low castes and tribes, wffio mostly inhabit that division, have 
no reluctance to active ■work of all sorts. The figures of the Chota Nagpur Divi- 
sion are , however, so abnormal as to suggest that there has been some defect in the 
■entries in column 10. Thus in the Surguja State which has the largest popula- 
tion of the five States the proportion. of dependents comes to 59 and under the 
head of industry where the provincial proportion comes to 15, the proportion in 
that State is 60. It has already been seen that the occupation columns of the 
schedule are of all the, most difficult to fill u]} correctly. It woudd-certainly 
■appear that at least, in this State the instructions were misum at the 
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same time it is worth noticing that the proportion of children tinder 10 years old 
to the number of persons between 15 and 40 is 90 in this group of States against 
a provincial average of 74, while the ratio of old people is not far below the 
provincial average. 

329. As we have already seen, there are comparatively few. classes of society 

■oc„,i.T.os. O. Province and Berat in wMch 

women are secluded, and in most of the chief 
cultivating castes, in some of the artisan castes and in all the low Hindu and 
aboriginal castes and tribes women take a considerable part in the actual work 
required to maintain the livelihood^of the family. Taking the Province as a. 
whole, 45 per cent, of the persons returned as actual workers irere women, i.e., 
to every 1,000 male there are 810 female workers. The marginal map exhibits. 

the proportion in each 
District and State. 
Keglecting the figures, 
of the Ohota Nagpur 
States which appear 
to be due to some 
defect in enumera- 
tion, we find that 
in the Chhattis- 
garh Plain Division 
the women workers 
nearly equal the men, 
while the lowest 
proportion is in the 
N erhndda V alley 

Division where the 
Bajputs, Musalmans 
and northern castes 
who seclude" their 
women are most 
numerous. Among 
districts the proportion is low in Amraoti (631), Hoshangabad (67.2) and Akola 
(680). In Jubbulpore it is 752 and in Nagpur 802 per 1,000 males. The pro- 
portion must vary to some extent indirectly with the prosperity of the tract, as 
commerce and the more advanced industries are associated with the portion of 
the population which most usually secludes its females, e.g., the Brahmans, 
Bajputs, Muhammadans and Banias of the Nerbudda Valley and Maratha 
Plain Divisions. 

There are certain occupations in which women woi'kers are specially 
numerous. In Agriculture more than half the labouring population is female 
and women labour is specially important in spade cultivation, the growing (jf 
vegetables, flowers, fruit, etc. In the food industries women practically have the 
monopoly as rice pounders and grain parchers, and as sellers of wood, fuel, grass 
and fodder as also in basket making they considerably outnumber men. Other 
occupations in which they take a considerable part are the working and dyeing 
of clothes, the textile industries iu various branches of which they assist the male 
workers, and in the selling of bangles and of pottery, vegetables, pan and 
tobacco. In textile factories the proportion of women workers to men among 
the unskilled is 71 per 100 men and the same proportion holds if we consider 
unskilled factory-labour of all kinds. 

Among.st most of the aboriginal and lower castes the women workers 
almost equal and sometimes exceed the male workers. Among the Kols (107) 
and the Ghasias (102) the number of women workers returned was greater than 
that of men workers. Among the Andhs the workers of both sexes were equal. 
They varied from 96 to 98 per 100 men among the Borkus, Bharias, Pankas and 
Gonds. Bven the Bhoyars, a good high cultivating caste of the north of tlie 
Province, have as high a proportion as 96. Among Slehras the proportion is 95, 
among Basors 94, among Chamars and Dhimars 93 and among Tells 91. 

330. As may ho supposed the place occupied in numerical importance 

various groups of occupations differs consi- 
derably in urban and rural areas. The marginal 
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Table compares tbe proportion per inillo o£ persons omplovcd in various priii- 
iaoie CO ni 1 occupations for cities and large toivns for the 

Provinces as a whole. In compiling tlie figures the 
recensus statements have been used in the case of 
some of the principal towns in which plague was 
prevalent, so as to obtain as accurate^ a proportion 
as possible. Only one person in eight lives by 
agriculture, while more than onc-seventh of the 
population are occupied in trade, 14i per cent, in 
textile industries and 15 per cent, in administration 
or professions of all sorts. The large towns of the 
north of the Provinces have usually a smaller pro- 
portion of ngriculiurists tlian those of tbe south, of 
which manv are of later growth. 
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331. A great deal has been written in the Reports of the last few censuses 

and in the recently issued District Gazetteers on the 
nxAon NDusTiiiEs. subject of Village industries and their organization, 

and the matter will not now be dealt with in any detail, though attention whl 
he drawn to the development or decline of cottage industries in considering 
occupations under detailed heads. The cai'iicnter, the hlaclcsmith, the washer- 
man, the harbor, the potter and sometimes the Icalhcr worlccr still exist as 
village servants (in Bcrar called halnicdars) ivith recognized duties and remu- 
nerations. The village accountant and the I'illage watchman have become 
somewhat "officialised” under a closer system of government, hut the latter at 
least gets his remuneration from the villagers either directly or indirectly. That 
the communal system is gradually giving way before the growth of indiindualism 
is shown by the change in the view of the cultivator towards the question of 
the hides of dead animals, which used to he the perquisite of the i\Iahar and 
Chamar communities in the south of the Province, hut, since they have now 
acquired a h}’’ no means negligible value in the market, arc now everywhere 
being claimed by the OAvner of the cattle. 

Taking the proportions showji by the census of occupations among the 
rural population, wo should in a Aillage of 1,000 inhabitants expect to find 4-7‘Ji 
cultivators of Avliom 8 Avcrc receiving rent, 27G labourers and farm servants, 25 
herdsmen and shepherds, 22 persons engaged in spinning and Aveaving cloth, 5 
goldsmiths, G blacksmiths, 8 fishci’incn, G barbers, 5 AA^ashermen, S leather 
workens, G basket makers, 4 tailons, 2 scavengers, 5 potters, 10 grocers or sweet- 
meat sellers, 10 money-lenders and grain dealers and a number of others of 
minor trades and occupations. 

332. It Avill not bo necessary to dAvcll at any length on this subject here, as 
occupxTiojf Dv ncwoioy. Caste it has already been disciLsscd in the chapters on 
AVB kace. religion and caste. Something, iiOAvevor, may be 

said on the subject dealt AAuth in Imperial Table XlTf, viz., the extent to Av^hich 
castes still follow their traditional occupation. We have, in the first plaee, 
certain groups which haAm abnost completely abandoned their original occupa- 
tion either from want of opportmiity to practise it or from habit. Thus the 
Rajputs, Marathas and Paiks, by tradition soldiers, have almost entirely taken 
to agricultural pursuits. The same might be said of the smaller groups, e.g., the 
Bedars and perhaps the Kolis of Bcrar, aaRo both have some military reputation. 
Another group Avhich has entirely changed its habit is that of the Gujars who 
are in these Provinces cultivators not herdsmen, while of the Brahmans only 
about 10 per cent, are still priests and of the Chamars little more than one-tenth 
are engaged in industries connected Avith hides and leather, practically all the 
Ohamars of Ghhattisgarh being cultivators. Wo shall have occasion in dealing 
with the industrial groups to notice the extent to which some, e.g., the poorer 
classes of Aveavers and the oil-pressers, aro forsaking their industries, Avhile, on 
the other hand, there is little tendency in this direction in the case of crafts such as 
those of the Darjis and Barhais which are in a prosperous condition. The 
Banjaras are a caste who are settling doAvn in large numbers to agricultural 
occupations and only 44 per mille now carry on them occupation of carriers. 
Another caste who are being driven to find some other occupation is that of tbe 
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ICa'lars (distillers) in consequence of the more restricted conditions of their 
ancient trade are largely tahing to cultivation aiid gcneral trade. On the other 
hand, tlie more important group of cultivators arc little atleclcdhy any inclina- 
tion to leave their traditional calling. About three-quarters of the actual 
v'orhers among Kurmis and Lodhis are still cultivators, and, though the propor- 
tion amounts to only half among ICunbis, the remaining half are mostly 
agricultural labourers. The Malis and Kacbhis ndiosc proper occupation is the 
growth of fruit and vcgctablo arc generally also, if not entirely, cultivators 
of cereals and the majority hare been returned as such. The loAver agricultiu’al 
groups and the tribes vacillate between cultivation and labour according to 
their economic condition at the moment. The Jains and Parsis are of course 
traders and the majority of the Indian Christian workers arc agriculturists, 
some being engaged in industries, professions and domestic service. 

333. I Avill now proceed to deal uith the principal occupations followed by 

DiscusEioxorOcruMTioNs ^^>0 pcoplo of these Propnccs in more detail under 

iHE iiEArs oniiK Cr,ABsiric.moN IN- the hcads of classification gh'cn in Imperial Table 
iMrEitiAi taiuk x\ . j reproduced with proportionate figures in 

Subsidiary Table I appended to this chapter. The comparative figures of the 
present and last census arc given in Subsidiary Table VII. The comparative 
figures of this table were not compiled ivithout considerable difficulty. The 
complete change in the system of classification necessitated an analysis of the 
figtu’es giverr in the last census tables and their re-arrangement and synthesis into 
orders and groups corresponding to those of the present scheme. Where this merely 
meant the regrouping and recompiling of ar'ailable statistics there was no great 
difficulty involved, but in many cases the groups of last census had themselves 
to be split up between different groups of the present classification, and this 
w'as especially the case Ar-hcrc manrrfactrrrc and trade, rvhich are now differen- 
tiated, had been lumped together. In.stances of such groups of last census 
which had to be sj)lit up are “ Pirowood, charcoal (and cowdung) collectors (and 
sellers),” “Cow and buffalo keepers (and milk and butter sellei’s),” “Wood 
cutters (and sarvyers),” “Makers (and sellers) of sugar, rnolasses and gur” 
and “ Kailway canal (and road) labourers” where the Avords in brackets represent 
occupations Avhich are noAv classified separately from the others in the group. 
In such cases it Avas only possible to make an intelligent estimate of the propor- 
tion to be entered in each group. The matter was further compheated by the 
extensiA’’e territorial changes which have taken place during the decade. Propor- 
tionate figures could, of course, be taken, but do not always re 2 iresent the actual 
distribution of occupations. Por these reasons the comparative figures in 
Subsidiary Table VII must be accepted with some reseiwe. In discussing the 
figures, I shall attempt to indicate the cases Avhere it is obvious that the 
statistical comjparison with the figures of 1901 fails. 

334. Cultivators form Y5 per cent, of the population of the Provinces and 

^ ^ ^ have increased since 1901 by 26 per cent. At that 

SuBFACE OF THE Earth. Order I. CGUSUS tll0 lUStrUCUlOnS 'W^Gl’G TO Gutcr t'JlG Stj&bUS 

Pasture and Agriculture (o) Qf gjjcp nei'son engaged in agriculture, i.e., whether 

he was a malguzar, lessee or tenant, and if the latter 
what particular kind of tenant he was. This differentiation was not considered 
necessary at the present census. All that was required for the purpose of the 
Iihperial Tables AA^as that rent-receivers should be separated from rent-payers, 
the latter being identified with those who cultivate land themselves and 
therefore pay either rent or reA^enue for it, and' the former with those who 
jirincipally subsist on the rent or revenue of agricultural land leased out by 
them. We have already seen that persons engaged in cultivation include 76 
per cent, of the pojmlation. The numher of actual cultivators has increased 
by 47 per cent, and farm labourers by 16 per cent. The rent-receivers have 
decreased by 80 per cent., only about 130,000 persons being returned as such, 
but this is princijially due to the fact that many malguzars returned themselves 
as cultivators because they considered that their profits came chiefly from their 
home cultivation and not from their rents. If we deduct from the actual 
cultivators a number sufficient to increase the number of rent-receivers by 
the amount (18 per cent.) of the increase in the general jDopulation Ave find 
that the increase in the number of actual cultivators is still 29 per cent. 
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The actual acreage of land under cultivation in the Provinces is about 
30 million acres, and the incidence falls at 4, acres per cultivator and G-7 acres 
per agricultural labourer. 

The marginal statement compiled from Revenue statements gives the propor- 

tion held by cultivators of the ])rincipal dilTercnt 
kinds in the Central Provinces in 1910. Of the 
Jabonrcr.s tlirec-qunrtcm ai’c independent and the 
remaining rpiarlcr are farm .servants taken on by tlic 
year. But. in comjiaring tbc number of agricultural 
labourcr.s vitb those returned in 1901 it has to be 
remembered that a considerable number of the latter 
vere probably included in the large class of 
labourcr.s unspecitied, vbicb has this time been 
broken up and greatly reduced (group 1G7). The 
increase in the number of cultivator.s of fruits, vege- 
tables, etc., is largely discounted by the drop in the 
numbers wlio returned tbcinselvcs as tradens of the 
.s;ime. Wliat real incre.aso remains over and above 
tbc natural increase in population is no doubt 
partly due to agricultural de))rcssion at tbc time of 
tbc last census and partly to the great increase in tbc area commamlcd by stable 
irrigation. The largest numbers of these spade, cultivators were returned from 
the Jubbulporc, Raipur and Drug district':, but a gre.at many agriculturists in 
all parts of tbc Province comi)inc the cultivation of cereals vith that of 
vegetables. 

335. In Table XV- A tbc populat ion has been tabulated according to the prin- 
ocv-r^.^T^o^s coHurvRK wrm cipal uiean.s of .::nb.sisfcncc, but details have abo been 
.\or.irri.irnr. givcii .«bowing (foi* act ual vorkcrs only) tbc number 

of those who follo^v .=ome agricultural punsuit as a secondary means of Hvelibood. 
In Table XV-B details have been given under a few main beads of tbc subsi- 
diary occupations followed by those whose priTicipnl means of support is 
agriculture. Tlicsc statistics are reduced to proportional figures in Subsidiary 
Tables IV and V and refer only to actual workers, dependents being bore 
left out of account. 
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About 11 per cent, of those whose principal means of livelihood was 
non-agricult ural returned themselves as partially agriculturists. The proportion 
of “Partially Agriculturists ’’ on the total number of actual workers in the 
Central Provinces and Berar comes to 2.5 j) 0 r mille and is largest in the Xor- 
budda Valley and Mavatba Plain Divisions which liavc proportions of '1*0 and 
32 per mille, respectively, of their total population. The proportions in the other 
Divisions where the population is almost wholly agricultural fall avcII below 
the Provincial average. The proportion of “ Partially Agricvilturists ” is high- 
est in the case of occupations falling under class C. “ Public Administration 
and tbc Liberal Arts,” ^vllCl•c 15 per cent, depend on some agricultural pursuit 
as a subsidiary means of support. In .sub-class VI “ Public Force ” 31 per cent, 
arc returned from tbc Chbatl,isgarb Plain Division, 27 per cent, in the Plateau 
Division and 20 per cent, in the Kcrlmdda Valley Division, Under class B 
“ Preparation and supply of material substances " the general proportion comes 
to 12 per cent., but this average is exceeded in the case of “ Textiles,” “Wood,” 
“Metal” and “ Dress and Toilet ” Industries where the proportions range from 
12 to 21 per cent. A close connection with the land is especially noticeable in 
the case of the following occupations ; — 


Nntnrnl Divisions. 


risking and hunting 
Public force 
Ditto 
Ditto 

Dress and Toilet Industries . 
Ditto do. 
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Clihattisgarli Plain 
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On the other hand, 6 per cent, of those wliose main occupation is agricul- 
ture mentioned some non-agricultural pursuit as a subsidiary means of subsist- 
ence. In the case of rent-receivers, the most common non-agricultural occu- 
pations are general trade, money-lending. Government service or some industrial 
pursuit. In the case of cultivators (ront-j)aycrs) subsidiary occupations com- 
monly returned wore some form of general trade. A very small proportion of 
farm servants and field labourers gave any non-agricultural occupation as a 
subsidiary means of livelihood. ' Those of the lou-er classes of weavers, whO’ 
still keep to this occupation along with labour, ajiparently returned agricultural 
labour as their subsidiary and not their principal means of occupation perhaps 
partly owing to tlio fact that in the rice tracts, where most of them reside, 
agricultural labour was not plentiful at the time of the census. 

336. The major portion of those classified under the head Porestry consists 
FonESTiiY persons engaged in the collection of wood, fuel 

■ and forest produce of all sorts. The large increase 
under this head since 1901 must be partly due to defects in dividing up the 
■entries of last year, though the collcclaon of fuel and wood is a popular and 
lucrative profession jjarticularly among women of the lower classes in the 
ISTerbudda Valley and Maratha Plain Divisions, where there is a large demand 
for fuel in the markets of the towns and largo villages. Part of the excess 
increase under the head is balanced by the decrease under the head dealers in 
hay, grass and fodder (grouj) 124i), as grass and fuel are eoUected and sold by 
the same class of peonle, and part by the decrease in the trade grouj) 130 “ sale 
•of fuel.” 


337. It is doubtful how far this head represents absolutely correct figures. 

„ „ „ „ On the one hand, some of the large cattle-breeders 

HE AisihG OF ABM TOOK. cultivators, uud it would probably be 

•difficult to decide which was the most remrmerative occupation. On the other 
hand, it is difficult in many cases to distinguish correctly the occupations in 
this sub-order from that in group 118, sellers of milk, butter and ghee, since 
many persons combine both occupations. Taking the figures as they are, there 
is a considerable increase under the more important group of herdsmen, shep- 
herds, 'fete., who are most numerous in the more wooded tracts of the centre and 
east of the Provinces. The raising of live-stock and the sale of butter and ghee 
is an important and increasing industry of the Vindhyan and Nerbudda Valley 
■districts. 


Under order 2 we have to consider the figures for mhermen along with 
those of group 116, fishdealers. Taking the two groups together the increase 
•comes to about 24i per cent., which probably represents the correct figures. 
The fishing industry is specially important in the Maratha Plain Division and 
particularly in the Chanda and Bhandara districts. 


338. Passing over sub-class II, Extraction of Metals, which is dealt with 
Sra-oBAss III. elsewhere, we come to the Industrial occupations 

iNDGSTEiAi, occupATio-s. classlficd ui sub-class III which support 10 per cent, 

■of the ]iopulation of the Provinces, but show an increase, of only 8 per cent, 
over the figures of 1901 or considerably less than the general increase in the 
population. We have already seen that the most imj)ortant (numerically) 
•of the industries grouped under this head are those connected with Textiles, 
Wood and “ Dress and Toilet.” Of these the numbers employed on the last 
two have increased by 24 and' 16 per cent., respectively, since 1901, while 
the number engaged in textiles has declined by 12 per cent. Most of these 
•cottage industries have beemmade the subject of separate monographs and in his 
interesting Deport on the Industrial Survey of the Central Provinces ' an d 
Berar, published in 1910, Mr. C. E. Low has brought together the chief economic 
statistics bearing on their position and probable future. In a census report little 
more is possible than to bring into relief the chief statistics which the census has 
provided. It is well, however, again to draw attention to the fact that compari- 
sons between the figures of the present census and those of last Census can only 
be approximate and are sometimes of very doubtful value. In the first place 
-the conditions at last census were abnormal as the Provinces were only just 
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recoverino- from the great famine of 1900. Again territorial changes have disturb- 
ed the figures for the purposes of comparison, while there has been added the 
difficult^ of adjusting the groups of the old classification to the new scheme. In 
many cases nroportional figures had to he taken and are at best only of doubtful 
accuracy. Again certain statements {e.g., Table XYI) deal only with » actual 
workers ” and “ principal occupations ” and both expressions giye scope for differ- 
ences,^ which may represent the momentary mood of the person making ot 
recordin'^ the entry rather than the facts of the case. All these ambiguities 
might be of comparatiyely little Aveight were M^e dealing Avith large groups of 
population, but when the smaller figures of indiyidual trades and occupations are 
under analysis they assume considerable importance. 

339. Taking the figures, however, as they arc, we may notice in the first iilace 

that the number of actual Avorkers who haye returned 
The cottox aa-eatixg ixDESTnr. jwiucipal occupation as cotton spinning and 

weaying have declined by 12 per cent, since last census. I attempted to get a 
separate return of spinners and AA’eavers ard sizers and of persons who weave 
purely cotton cloth and of those ivho combine cotton and silk weaving. The 
retm’us are tabulated in Imperial Table XV-A. It will be found that cotton 
spinning is almost entirely in the hands of Avomen and that the majority of the 
spinners is to be found in* the Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara, Eaipnr and Amraoti 
districts, all of Avhich contain a number of the better Aveaving classes. Cotton 
sizing seems entirely unimportant as a se 2 Aarate industry and is also done largely 
by females. Cotton weavers are most numerous in Nagpur, Chanda, Bhandara and 
Eaipur. Combined cotton and silk wcaA'ers are chiefly retmmed from Nagpiu’, 
Nimar and Balaghat. The Chanda Koshtas who weave cotton Avith silk borders 
have evidently returned themselves sim 2 )]y as cotton weaveis, perhaps a significant, 
comment on the attempt to get too much detail in a general census of occupations. 
As regards those employed in the cotton and textile factories, the returns give- 
13,591 in the ginning, cleaning and pressing factories and 13,374 j^ersons in the 
cotton spinning and weaiuDg factories out of a total of about 46,000 employed in. 
this industry. There seem to have lieen about 11,000 persons employed in the 
latter class of factory in the Central ProA'inces and Berar in 1901. 

It is perhaps not worth AA’hile going further into the details of these 
statistics, whicli are available to the enquirer in the tables, but we may jierhaps 
best illustrate the decline in the Aveaving industry by a reference to the compa- 
ratiA^e figures of those of the chief weaving castes n ho still keep to their traditional 
occupation. In this-case it is impossible to compare absolute figures, and we 
must take joroportions of those figures available at the tAvo censuses. Taking 
first the Koshtas who are weavers of the better class of cloth, I find, working on 
the figures available, that the proportion Avho foUoAv their traditional occupation 
has actually increased from about 73 jier cent, in 1901 to 80 per cent, in 1911, 
This is not perhaps extraordinary. The Koshtas are well knoAvn to be re- 
markably tenacious of their own peculiar industry and always consider them- 
selves entirely unfitted for anything else. They AA’ere in a depressed condition 
in 1901 after the famine but, though they suffered during the depression in their 
trade in 1908, they had a good series of years both before and after, and their 
industry has not been so greatly affected by imiiorted and mill-made "oods as 
that of the weavers of common cloth. Of the latter we may take first the larse 
caste of the Mahars of the Maratha country. Of these the proportio.n who still 
weave is about 11 per cent, as against 29 per cent, in 1901. Of the Pankas a 
weaying caste of Chhattisgarh, about 13 joer cent. noAv weave compared VA-ith 27 
per cent in 1901. Of the Balahis, aaEo were a weaving caste of the Nerbnd-i' 
Valley, 45 per cent, returned their principal occupation as weavins irx 1901 • 
proportion at the present time is about 6 per cent. The Koris. h.owever 
the Nerbudda Valley districts have a much larger proporti.on of trArl 

has only dropped from 50 to 40 per cent. 

340. The silk industry, on the other hand, .seem.; to have 

otheb Coitage isBtrsTBiEs. increased. The attempt Lo e-ferentiato silk 

and silk weaving ha,= .eimmlw W 

men imder one headingandthe women under the ''•V-.i-f 
are residents of,. Nagpur, Bhandara and Nimar, ' 
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come from Eaiptir and Bilaspur, but tliero is a small colony in Chanda. The 
decrease under bleaching, dyeing and printing is probably partly counterbalanced 
by an increase in group 71 'w^hich properly refers to manul'aetured goods. Wool 
•weavers have declined by 21 per cent., and Table XVI shows that only a small 
23roportion of the Dhanagars, Gadarias and Kuramwars still keep to the occupa- 
tion. Workers in hides and skins have increased by 26 per cent, including an 
increase of 101 per cent, in makers of leather articles. Saugorand Damohhave 
a large number engaged in the hide industry, and makers of leather articles 
were most numerous in Chhindwara, Bctul and Balaghat. Carpenters and 
sawyers have increased by 24 j)er cent, owing to the large demand in connection 
with Hail ways and buildings, but there is a decline in the corresponding trade 
group Wo. 110 to counterbalance. In metal Avorkers there has been a rise of 
29 per cent. Besides the Lohar, Avho works in iron, the group includes brass 
and copper Arorkers, but the returns of manufacture and trade seem to have been 
confused and there is a counterbalancing decline in the trade group Xo. 127. 
The flourishing state of the building ijidustry probably accounts for the 
increase under “ ceramics ” including j)ottery and tiles as well as that under 
order 16 (Building Industry). But here again part of the increase is swallowed 
up in the decrease in the trade groups 112 and 128. There are two Pottery 
und Tile Pactorics in the Jubbulpore city both in a flourishing condition. The 
industries of Pood and of Dress and Toilet have jArospered with the general ad- 
vancement in wealth and luxury. The distillers have, however, suffered in 
uumbers under the new Excise system and some of the industries in order 12 
have to be considered along with the trade groups in order 33. Jewellers have 
not increased in proportion to the increase of po]')ulation. Scavengers show an - 
ominous decrease, which probably j)ortends a difficult problem in sanitary ad- 
ministration both public and private. A noticeable item is the decrease in 
bangle-makers (group 90) and the corresponding increase in the group of sellers 
(grouj) 132). The imported article is ousting the home-made. Another industry 
which seems to show a real decline is that of oil pressing. The mineral and 
vegetable oils are not distinguished in the industrial group (63), but taking that 
group along with the trade groups 113 and 117 \rhich deal with mineral and 
vegetable oil (among other things), it would seem that there has been a real 
decrease in the industry, and I find that less than one-tenth of the Telis now 
follow their traditional occupation. Petroleum has largely taken the place of 
vegetable oils for lighting purposes and is sold wholesale chiefiy by a few large 
firms and retail by general shop-keepers. I find from trade statistics that even 
in the last five years the imports of Petroleum have increased from 757 thousand 
to 961 thousand maunds and of other oils from 97 to 115 thousand maunds. On 
the other hand, the export of oil seeds has risen during the same time by about 
25 per cent. 

341. Transport by water includes ferry contractors and their employes, but 
sttb-ciass IV. the figures are mixed up with those of fishermen. 

TBAifs^oHT. Under transport by road, there is an increase of 13 

per cent. ; the great decrease under the group containing cartmen probably simply 
mean that many were included under agriculturists. 

The remarkable increase in the number emj)loyed on Eailways has 
already frequently been alluded to. During the decade 562 miles of new railway 
have been constructed in the Provinces, and the number of Railway employes 
has increased by 64 per cent, and labourers by 91 per cent. The construction of 
the Satpura Railway with its various branches in the Plateau Division and the 
Xagpur and Wainganga districts has provided an enormous amount of employ- 
ment to both indigenous and imported labour. In addition to this there has 
been Railway construction in Wardha, Chanda and Raipur. 

342. A number of the orders and groups under this sub-class have 
SuB-oEBEE V. already been dealt with in connection with manu- 

facture, and we have seen that, so far as the common 
Industries are concerned, it is almost impossible to isolate the figures with 
any uniformity. Thus in the Avhole sub-class there is a decrease of 21 per 
cent, since 1901, though development ~of trade of all kinds has been a marked 
feature of the decade. The volume of trade has increased since 1904 by nearly 
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-one-tliird the total of iuiports and exports comhined standing at fifty-five and a 
half million mannds in 1911. Cotton from the western Maratha districts, nee 
from the Wainganga districts and Ghhattisgarh Division, wheat and oilseeds 
from the Nerbudda Valley, metal from the Wainganga districts and stone and 
lime from the Northern districts form the prineipal exports, while coal, oil, 
su'’‘ar, salt, machinery, Railway plant and all kinds of mannfactuied articles^ of 
luxury and apparel are imported. Dealing with those orders and groups which 
have not already been examined, we find a decrease of about 10,00J persons 
under bankers and money-lenders in the Central Provinces which is almost 
exactly balanced by a corresponding increase in Berar. There is again a 
•considerable decline in Order 26 under Brokerage, Commission, etc., but 
in neither case can the details be accurately isolated for purposes of comparison. 
In trade in textiles the decline corresponds with the depression in the cottage 
industry. The textile factory industry is in a flourishing condition, but of 
com-se does not largely affect the proportion of workers in the industry 
generally. ' The trade in liides is specially large in the western Maratha dis- 
tricts and in Saugor, Jubbulpore, and Chhindwara. We may notice the increase 
in trade in artieles of luxury, and under the head tobacco, opium and ganja. 


343. Thissnb'Classincludcsthe Army, Navy, Police and village watchmen, 
suB-oLAssEs aad VII. In regard to the army the increase in the troops at 
tubbic foece asb abmisistbaiiok. Jubbulpore has been only partially counterbalanced 
by the loss of the garrisons at EUichpur and Hingoli in Berar, but, though the 
native strength has increased, there has been a'conspicuous drop in the number 
of dependents resulting in a slight decline in the total figure. The figures for 
the Police were not separately available in 1901 and were taken out by propor- 
tion, the comparative figures are therefore untrustworthy. The reorganization 
of the Police which has recently taken place bas resulted in an increase in the 
total strength of the force, according to departmental figures, from 11,496 in 
1901 to 12,018 in 1911. The large apparent increase "in the head village 
watchmen is probably partly counterbalanced by a decrease in group 147 under 
village officials with whom they have been confused. Of the army 39 per cent, 
are Europeans, 27 per cent. Musalmans and 24 per cent Hindus. About 38 
per cent, of the Police are Musalmans, 59 per cent, being Hindus. 


The decrease under Public Ad uinistration is entirely in the group of 
Caste and Sace of Gazetted Officers. village servants and menials where the decline is 

partially balanced by the increase among viUao-e 
watchmen. There has, of course, been a consider- 
able increase in the administrative staff in almost 
every department which is probablv not adequatelv 
represented by the 14 per cent, shown in the tables* 
It IS perhaps interesting to notice that the propor- 
tion of Christians under this head is less than one 
per cent, while Musalmans amount to 19 per cent 
and Hindus to 77 per cent., of the latter Brahmans 
and Kayasths being the most prominent castes. 7^" 
lUustrate the caste and race of those who take tie 
most pronunent part »in the administration cf rkf 
Province, I give in the margin a statemeTur cf cni-y 
xrom tils tlM-^ • • t 

races of Gazetted officers, including Gazettli'eS^mmf^he^Pdicr 

341. Substantial increase is shown in y. .>• ai 

, eo-_,j.j.rative li'mrr'^' 

Sub-class VIII. Orders UEC^ rrr-i c ' ~ 

Feopessions akd libeeab aets. Medicin='^ ~ " 

; regards Religion the entries inth'^r^^ 

• Vagrants— are so frequently inte^eii** swiiv 

-are impossible. Many of th'^ a— r-c ’ ^ 

•congeries of occupation of unuer this 

-accurately in the classificasi'<T-* n. 

-including players of ti 

•-distinguishable, in res ' " 


European . 



. 299 

Enrasian . 



. 45 

•Indian Cliristiau 



. 4 

Mnhammadan 



. 78 

Jeiv. 



. 1 

• Sikh 



. 1 

Farsi 



20 

Hindu, Total 



. 367 

Erahman . 



. 194 

Eajput . 



. 13 

Bania . 



. 7 

Kayasth 



. SO 

Maratha 



. 9 

Kalar . , 



. 3 

Sunar . 



. 1 

Mali 



. 1 

Unrao . 



. 1 

Bidur . 



. 2 

Others . 



. 106 


s including 7'“* 

— eaon and Letters 
.^prtrrs End in group lev ^ 

-Aeixat trustworihy ■-’em: 


•^TT* 
t ^ 


— taiat it is 

«. TJL'- 


~ _V ^ 

^ End dancers 

cr rne ma-c±y cc its entries. 
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and vagrants. On tlie otlier hand tlicre is undoubtedly a real increase in Law,. 
Medicine and Instruction, especially in tlie Maratlia Plain and the. northern 
districts, wliicli ;is concomitant ivith the moral and material progress of the- 
Provinces. 


34iB. Passing over sub-class IX — Persons living on their Income, a vague- 
^ class containing iiensioners and scholarship-liolders 

as well as capitalists and renUers of all sorts, we 
come to Domestic Service (sub-class X) Avhich 'contains nearly one per cent, of 
the population and includes the principal serving castes of dliobis, bhistis, syces, , 
etc. In this group there is an increase of 28 per cent, which probably represents- 
the actual condition of the occupation. Among the remaining groups we may 
notice that there is comparatively little unspecified labour (group 167), 
labourers and workmen having all been classified under the particular head of 
castcanijicngionofp<isoMr,inJoit. employment whicli tlioy affect. The same applies 

to a less extent to clerks and employes of all sorts 
(group 168), while a goodly proportion of beggars, 
vagrants and other undesirable persons have, as we 
have scon, managed to produce some form of occupa- 
tion which enabled them to be placed in a more- 
respectablo category. Order 54i contains 3,594 
prisoners in Jails, and I give in the margin a state- 
ment of the principal castes of these persons. 


Total 






8.5ai 

JECindus . 
Brnlmian 






2,rC2 






182 

Kajputfi 






no 

Banias . 






40 

Kunbts • 






212 

Alilra * 






131 

Habars « 




• 


2-tO 

Cliamars 






100 

Others * 






1,000 

Jinifniitt • 






430 

Gonds « 






801 

Othors , 




• 


135 

Iluialmant 






300 

CArt<tta»s 






10 


346. A featme of the present census of occupations was the attempt to- 
faoiobies axd Mikes. Gekebai, obtain and Set forth accurate statistics of the 

Statistics. number and details of factories and mines and the - 

number of labourers in them, skilled and unskilled. The return was obtained on 
a special schedule which u'as served on the Manager of each factory and mine 
on the 10th of March by special enumerators and collected from him on the,- 
morning of the 11th. The information to be entered on the schedule included the 
description of the factory or mine, the name and the caste or race of the owner • 
and of the manager, the number of persons by sex engaged in direction, super- 
vision or clerical work, or as skilled workmen or as unskilled labourers, 
distinguishing in each case Eurojieans, Anglo-Indians and Indians, the 
mechanical power used, and an estimate of the state of trade at the time of the 
census. The schedules thus received were sorted in the Head Office and tables 
were compiled in which the information was classified under prescribed heads, 
and in their final form these tables are printed as Parts I; II,' III and IV of 
Im^ierial Table XV-E. It may be noticed that it is not altogether easy to 
separate the various industrial institutions returned into separate units such as - 
factories or mines, as some of them combine manufacture, of .various, kinds. 
Thus the Jubbulpore Brewery which has been entered as one factory combines 
the brewing of beer with a flour mill and an ice factory. Again in the slaughter- 
houses at Damoh and Saugor besides the manufacture of jerked ;meat there are 
various industries in connection with the disiiosal of by-products, such as the - 
hides, guts, bones and fat of the slaughtered cattle. . 

Accepting, hoivever, the classification as it has been- made in the 
Tables, there were in the Provinces 52 mines and quarries ' employing 15,690 - 
persons and 255 factories employing 41,028 persons. Of the mines five are 
collieries, one belonging to Government and four to private firms. The 
manganese mines are mostly situated in the Wainganga Valley district-sand 
the neighbouring country and the lime and stone quarries in the north of the 
Provinces. I doubt whether the estimates of the state of business given by the - 
managers are very trustworthy. Eew have taken a very sanguine view of the ■ 
present condition of their industry. The coal mines are on the whole doing well 
but generally suffer from want of labour. The Pench Valley mines of 
Chhindwara are fast developing since the opening of railway communication to 
them. The manganese industry went through a period of depression in the 
middle of the decade owing to a fall of rates and some of the least stable- 
companies succumbed, but the industry is now in a fair condition. The stone- 
and lime indirstries seem at jiresent somewhat depressed. • 
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It is impossible to deal M^itli Ijixe factories in any great detail. A great 
many of tbe cotton gins in tlie Maratlia districts were closed at the time of the 
•census as the cotton crop was not a full one. Many gins appear to liaye been 

• erected during the height of the cotton boom early in the decade on a somewhat 
unstable financial basis, and it is now found to bo more profitable to keep small 
gins closed and take aU the cotton to one or two central factories in tbe tract, 
which work on hire for yarions cotton dealers in succession. Thus the number 
•of o-ins, working varies with tbe magnitude of the cotton crop, and I find that, 
whUe only 163 Textile factories were open at the census employing 27,000 
persons, the number given in the factory returns of January 1912 was 257 
•employing more than 44',000 persons altogether, while the number entered in the 

• disteict registers specially prepared in 1910 was 326. The cotton, spinning and 
weaving factories, including the Empress Mills at Nagpur, the Eajnandgaon 
Mills belonging to Shaw, Wallace and Company of Calcutta and the Gokuldas 
Mil ls at Jubbulpore, are all in a flourishing state. 

Of the other Eactories the Glass Faetory at Jubbulpore may be 
mentioned as a concern which, under its present improved business and expert 
management, should have a prosperous future. Tbe Match Factory at Bilaspiu- 
-appears to be doing well as are the Brick and Tile factories in Jubbulpore and 

• elsewhere and the Pottery works owned by Messrs. Burn and Co., and Biwan 
Bahadur Ballabhdas in Jubbulpore. The various industries connected with 

• the slaughter-houses at Saugor and Bamoh are returned as below normal, but 
this is probably a low estimate as they are generally supposed to be very pro- 
fitable concerns. 


3t7. Turning to an examination of the persons employed by these mines 
•STATISTICS OP EMPLorfs factorics, eve find that the textile industries 

emifioy 1-8 per cent, and mines 26 per cent, of the 
total population occupied in these factory industries. Skilled workers are 
almost entirely male, except in the bleaching and dyeing industry where a fair 
number of women are employed. Of unskilled workers women form a high 
•proportion in tbe lac and barra factories, the brick and tile factories, the jerked 
meat factories and the lime burning works, in all of which they equal or 
•outnumber the men. In tbe mines the number of females per 1,000 males is 

• 808 and in the textile industries it is 711 among unskilled workers. Tbe 
number for the factory population (not counting children rmder 14-) is 715. 
Tn regard^ to child labour it is a noticeable fact that in the slaughter-houses 

• of Saugor and Damoh no less than 514 children are employed per 1,000 adults, 
■i.e.i nearly 34 per cent, of the total number of unskilled workers are children 

• of both sexes. Another industry in which cbildi’en do a good many of tbe 
: simpler tasks is in the glass works, where they are employed in taking the 
molten glass out of the furnace. In the textile factories there are about 9 
•children and in the mines about 7 children to every 100 adults. 


348. By a special reference to Deputy Commissioners I was enabled to get a 
Caste op wokkers. return showing, for the principal groups of factories 

the chief castes of the workmen employed. The 
-caste varies chiefly according to the tract in which the majority of the fac- 
tories of any kind are situated. Thus in the mines and textile factories the 
Mahars are most numerous among the workers, forming 28 per cent, in the 
mines and 32 per cent, in the cotton mills ; it is notable that only about 2 per 
cent, of the workers in the cotton mills ai’e Koshtas. Muhammadans are found 
in the textile factories, in the Gun-Carriage Factory, railway factories and 
printing presses and are mostly skilled workmen in the machinery or work- 
rooms. Most of. the other workers are drawn from the various labouring 
classes, and except in the case of the cotton- industries there seems no particular 
tendency for the industrial castes to enter the factories of their industry. 
There are, however, a few Kacheras in the Jubbulpore glass factory and 
Lohars are employed in workshops of all kinds. Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
-are employed as skilled workmen in the Gun Carriage Factory at Jubbulpore, 
'imthe various Eailway and Telegraph workshops and (a few) in the mines, 
•while some of the engineers and foremen in factories are Parsis. 
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349. Of tlie total number of factories 56 are ouried by European Com- 

pace o. ow>in.s mavaokm. '^8 by Indian Companies. Of those 

privately owned 14 belong to Europeans or Anglo- 
Indians and 166 to Indians. About tbree-fiftbs of tbnse Indian owners are 
Banias by caste and the other two-fiftbs arc made up in about equal numbers 
of four groups, viz., Brahmans, Parsis, Musalmans and jVIisccUaneous castes. 
The Gun-Carriage Eactory at Jubbulpore and the Colliery in Ballarpurin Chanda 
are the property of Government. Of other large industries tlie Empress Mills 
belong to Messrs. Tata and Co., a Cotton factory. Glass works an#* Pottery 
factory to Biwan ’Bahadur Ballabhdas of Jubbulpore, Messrs. Burn and Co. 
have a Pottery and Tile Eactory in Jubbulpore and there is Brewery at Jubbul- 
pore and a distillery at Kamptee belonging to European firms. The Pchch 
Valley Coal fields belong to Messrs. Shaw Wallace and Company of Calcutta 
who also own the B'ajnandgaon Cotton Mills. A few of the minor carpentering 
and other industrial factories are owned by missionary societies in Hoshangabad 
and Jubbulpore. Of Managers of Eactories and Mines 74 are Europeans and 
Anglo-Indians and 233 Indians, of whom 73 are Brahmans, 67 Banias, 29 
Parsis and 19 Muhammadans. The Empress IVfills is excellently managed by 
a distinguished Parsi, and most of the other larger industrial establishments 
are directed by Eiuopeans or Anglo-Indians. 


350. Under this head come the Bailways, Irrigation Department, Postal 

^ ^ , Department and Telegraph Department, for all of 

which a special return of the number employed ivas 
obtained and the information tabulated in Subsidiary Table S. The four 
Bailway lines, viz., the Great Indian Peninsula Bailway, Bengal Nagpur Bail- 
way, East India Bailway and Bombay, Baroda and Central India Bailway 
employ together 36,8^ persons of whom 497 are Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 
The Irrigation Department which has been founded during the decade now 
employs 18,506 persons including 31 Europeans and Anglo-Indians. The 
Postal and Telegraph Department together employ 6,128 persons of whom aU 
except 136 are Indians. 

351. In conclusion we may perhaps dwell briefly on the economic changes- 

The GEyERAi DisTnrDTTiiox which underlie the development of the Provinces 

OP weaeth. during^ the last decade. We have seen that the 

population is still essentially agricultural and that the chief sources of wealth 
for the majority are the development of the raw materials of food-grains of all 
kinds, cotton, oilseeds and minerak. The land revenue demand of more than 
one and three-quarter crores of rupees represents but a small fraction of the 
annual profits of the agricultural classes. Perhaps the two most important 
features of the decade are the extension of railway and road communica- 
tions and the work of the Irrigation Department. Both have had an enor- 
mously beneficial effect on the prosperity of the agricultural community, the 
one by the provision of an accessible and stable market for produce at a 
price which fluctuates only in response"^ the pulse-beats of Indian internal and . 
external trade ; the other, apart from its extension of the culturable area, both 
by direct profit of an enhanced outturn and by the more indirect advanfage- 
which an assurance against drought secures both to the moral and material 
position of the cultivator. The displacement of food-grains by the extension of 
the area under cotton is not a matter of anxiety in a Province where the reserve 
of food-grains and prdses available for export still amounts to nearly 6|- 
millions of maunds. In the sphere of agriculture one may predict that the scien- 
tific work of the Agriculture Department and the extension of Go-operative 
Bank movement will be the predominating influences of the present decade. 
Of the improvement in the condition of the labourer it is not necessary to add to- 
what has already been said. The diversion of the agricultural labour to works- 
of industry, transport and public improvement is difficult to exhibit statistically- 
but is a serious factor in the economies of cultivation which only the high- 
prices of his produce have enabled the agriculturist at presentlo meet. Should 
it continue to a point at vrhich the cultivator is no longer able to compete with 
the employer of general labour, it must portend the introduction of agricultural, 
machinery and the methods of the western farmer. 


/ 
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Persons Assessedio Income Tax under 
Part IV of the Income Tax Ad. 



Kumber, 

Proportion 
per 1,000. 

FrofcE8ion • • 

357 

40 

Mnnnlactaro . 

18G 

21 

CorntnercQ and Trade 

0.003 

7»1 

Owners of Property . 

039 

105 

Others . , 


60 

Total 

8»917 

1.000 


Chief Castes Assessed to Income Tax. 


^ame ol Caste, 

Tota!. 

Profefl- 

Blon. 

Mana- 

faoturo. 

Com- 
merce 
and “ 
Trade, 

Ownora 

o£ 

Pro- 

party. 

OtbeiB, 

Bania • • 

3,705 

17 

7i 

3,204 

265 

145 

Brahman • • 

1,103 

232 

28 

704 

63 

62 

Ktmbi • • 

1,037 


2 

796 

213 

21 


Turning to the non-agricultuxal section of the population it is perhaps 

possible to form some idea of the distribution of 
.. 'Tnrr „«,jer from the figures quoted in the income tax 

reports Tvhich I give in the margin. It -will be seen 
that, omitting salaried officials, more than three- 
fourths of the income tax payers are traders, and 
that nearly half the remainder are owers of 
property. As middle-man between the producer and 
the consumer the trader thrives with the progress 
of general prosperity, but, though the distribution 
of the ever-multiplying necessities and luxuries 
demanded by the people provides opportunity for an rmlimited number of small 

general traders, the improvement in 
communications probably has the 
effect of throwing the bulk of the 
grain dealing into the hands of a 
comparatively small number of big 
operators who buy chiefly for the 
export trade. The marginal state- 
ment compiled from information 
kindly furnished to me by the Deputy 
Commissioners will give some idea of the non-agricultural castes which are 
most prosperous. Of other castes not mentioned there are 604 Muhammadans, 
238 Kachchis, 218 Kalars and 205 Telis assessed to income tax, all being chiefly 
traders. Out of the whole number of manufacturers 17 are Kalars, 12 are 
Sunars, 6 are Telis and only one a Koshta. No other industrial caste is 
represented. Local capital is still characterised by a mixtm’e of credulity and 
timidity ; while hesitating to venture into unexplored channels however safe, 
it flows fairly freely into such enterprises as cotton gins and manganese mines, 
regardless of growing competition. Most of the large concerns are financed, 
from outside, but there is already some individual enterprise, and the recent 
establishment of the Nagpur Tramways Company is a step towards combina- 
tion which augurs well for the future. 

352. The extent to which the cost of living has risen' may be indicated by 
Piseinthecostofiivinff. the marginal dia- 

gram, which gives 
the curves of prices, 
and wages during the 
decade. So far as. 
prices of food grains 
are concerned, it is 
the high pitch, which 
was reached previous- 
to the decade, that 
is noticeable rather- 
than any movement, 
during the decade;, 
but in the matter of 
wages the upward 
trend both in the case 
of skilled and un- 
skilled workmen will 
he noticed. This 
uniform rise in the 
rate of wages, how- 
ever much it profits 

those whose labour 

Isib is in demand, is re- 
. ... . „ , fleeted in a general 

rise in the pnee of rents of building and of commodities of all kinds wliich 
along with the high prices of food grains is severely felt by that portion of the 
professional classes wMch depends on fixed wages or on an income of any sort 
winch is out of relation to changes in the surrounding conditions. 
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VAliOE OP MOKCr oaoBiiit. 

Amotint of 
lialaiicM of 

Year. 

lemicil. 

Paul. 

Pont Onico 
Sarlnita 
Hank. 

1P01.03 

13,830,142 

0,710.003 

ItR, 

3,553.812 

11)02.03 

M.4(3n,onr 

7,031,1131 

3,890,020 

1003.01 

10,113,400 

7,1109.10.'. 

*,l(’.9,Bt3 

loom 

17,355.850 

8,20[1,4'!0 

4,5f.l,288 

1005-00 

10,501,327 

0,OU,128 

4,002,110 

100(1.07 

20,1M 009 

0,100 (ISO 

4.810.023 

1007.09 

21,0.31,207 

0.952,21.1 

'4,891,318 

10089)1) 

21,400,003 

10,035,137 

4,871.802 


Finally, I giro in the margin some 
figures kindly supplied to me by the 
Post Master General of the Central Pro- 
vinces and Berav which show for the years 
1!I02 to 1909 tafter which changes in postal 
arrangements make comparative statistics 
ditficult to compile), (1) the receipts and 
issues of money orders and (2) the balances 
of Post O/Bcc Savings Bank deposits in the 
Provinces. 


The fii’st set of figures are interesting as they illustrate the extent 
to which wages flow out of rather than into the Provinces to support the 
families of those who have migrated to the Provinces from outside for 
employment of all sorts. The Saviags Bank balances illustrate the steadily 
accumulating surpluses of earnings among those classes, the smaller tradesmen, 
the clerks and the better classes of artificers who chiefly use the Post Office 
Savings Bank. 
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Subsidiary Table No. I.— General Distribution by Occupation. 



NtuninR rrn 10,000 

PmCntCTAOE IK EACH 

Pr.nCEKTAOE OF 
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r.MFLOTED 
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In 
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4 
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11 
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68 
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39 
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64 
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39 
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39 

0 
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37 

o 

98 

89 

58 
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94 
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49 

61 
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63 

46 

55 

45 
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60 

II. Extraction of minerals 

10 

12 

GG 

3G 
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G3 

3. Nines 
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17 

1 

1 

11 

1 

66 

SC 
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34 
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32 

7 
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93 
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40 

51 

78 

49 
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of material substances . 

1,511 
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51 

16 

5 

95 
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85 

III. Industry 

1,007 
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GG 

4G 
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i 

06 

00 

SI 

6, Textiles .... 

7. Hides, skins and hard materials 
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60 

40 

1 

7. ! 

93 

78 

63 

from the animal kingdom 

8. Wood 

9. Metals .... 

8 
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88 

01 

4 

66 

49 

54 

51 

46 

1 

2 
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98 
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So 

10. Ceramics .... 

11. Chemical products properly so 

41 

38 

46 

62 

54 

38 

o 

o 

98 

93 

172 1 
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5^ 
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23 

06 

14 

43 

' 61 

39 

I 

99 
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62 

13. Industries of dress and the 

C6 

34 

4 . 

9C 

5$ 


toilet .... 

14. Furniture industries . 

232 

120 

52 

48 

i 

o f 

98 

7 

S3 

15. Building industries 

"si 

”28 

38 

54 

62 

8 1 

92 


— 

16. Construction of means of trans- 

40 

9 

91 1 


54 

port .... 

17, Production and transmission of 

1 

... 

43 

f 

O/ J 

5 ' 

t 



physical forces (heat, light, 
electricity, motive power, etc.) 



6i 1 

i 

f 





18. Industries of luxury and those 


*•* 


21 : 



pertaining to literature and 
the arts and sciences . . 

61 

24 

i 

40 : 






19. Industries concerned with 

03 

5 




refuse matter . . 

16 

10 

J 

C2 j 

S3 

12 

Sf ' 

s? 


IV. Transport 
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73 
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- 46 1 




SI 

20. Transport by water 
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T- 

21. Transport by road 

74 
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OnAPTEB xrr.— OCOUPATTON, 


SuBSiDrART Table No. I.— General Di.stribution by Oooupation-- co«e?d 
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In 
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4 
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8 

9 
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GO 

50 

4 

90 
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98 
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53 

22 

41 

59 

6 

94 
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export .... 

4 

1 


66 

16 

84 

•164 
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2G. Tmde in textiles 

33 

14 


50 

4 

96 
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27. Trade in skins, Icatlior and furs 

5 

O 

^■3 

54 

3 

97 
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115 

28. Trade in wood (not (ire-wood) , 

4 

2 


. 48 

10 

90 

100 

92 

29. Tr.ado in metals 

1 



51 


95 

123 

102 

30. Trade in pottery , 

1 

1 


35 


100 

423 

62 

31. Trade in cliomical products 

6 

3 

M 

46 


99 

172 

85 

32. Hotels, caKs, restaurants, etc. . 

9 

4 

46 

54 


96 
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U7 
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209 
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64 

46 


• 06 
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85 
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4 

O 

4S 

52 

5 

95 
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4 

n 

47 

53 


99 
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112 
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1 

••• 

48 

52 


97 
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37. Trade in means of transport 
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7 

3 

44 

56 


100 
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127 

coal, etc.) .... 

3 

O 

63 

87 


01 
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OD 

39. Trade in articles of luxury and 






• • 



those pertaining to letters 
and the arts and sciences 

20 

11 

52 

48 


07 

150 

90 

40. Trade in refuse matter . 

1 

• ft 

51 

49 

11 

89 

218 

83 

41. Trade of other sorts 

7 

4 

50 

50 

9 

01 

137 

98 

<0) Public administration 

32G 






114- 

129 

and liberal arts . 

113 


56 

C 

04 

VI. Public force . 

lOS 

4G 

42 

58 

9 

91 

45 

147 

42. Army ..... 

7 

6 

81 

19 

GO 

40 

20 

30 

43. Navy ..... 

44. Police . 

"ioi 

"*40 

25 

39 

75 

61 

2 

100 

OS 

155 

300 

154 
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22 

3G 

G5 

8 

92 

183 
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14G 





97 


101 

oral arts . 

72 

49 

51 

3 

108 

46. Ueligiou .... 

81 

41 

51 

49 

2 

98 

164 

94 


9 

3 

28 

72 

8 

92 

. 249 

253 

48. Medicine .... 

11 

6 

59 

41 

5 

95 

• , 160 
\162 

64 

■49. Instruction .... 

18 

8 

42 

68 

6 

94 , 

137 

■50. Letters and arts and sciences . 

27 

14 

51 

49 

5 

95 

166 

93 

IX. Persons living on their 





/ 

10 
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108 

income .... 

8 

3 

37 

03 

84 

U. Miscellaneous . 
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63 

37 

8 

92 

86 

57 

X. Domestic Service . 

100 

G4 

04 

30 

8 

92 

97 

52 
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17 


102 

GO 
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21 

14 

58 

42 

83 
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G4 

40 

G3 

37 

5 

95 

33 

01 

' 54. Inmates of jails, aisylums and 








30 

hospitals . . . , 

2 

2 

80 

20 

56 

•44 

20 

55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes . 

62 

38 

62 

38 

2 

98 

60 

62 
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(iv) Olh.r. (7, ?■ n.-ri i:i) 

(II) lAirar'.Io;) < f snirunli (1C'7P) . . 


7G0 ! 
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(Ill) Imbi.'.n- {'.'l.r-n) 

(i) Ttxi;u«(ui-n!) 
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CHAPTER XII.— OCCUPATION, 


Subsidiary Table III.— Distribution oe the Agricultural, Industrial, Commercial. 


District and Nattteax Ditision. 


1 


Central Provinces and Berar 
N erbudda Valley Division . 


1. Sangor . 

2. Damoh . 

3. Jubbvilpore 

4. Naraingbpur 

5. Hosbangabad 

6. Nimav . 

7. Makrai . 


Flateau Division . 


8. Mandla . . 

9. Seoni . , 

10. Betul . . 

11. Cbhindwara . 


Maratha Plain Division 


12. Wardha 

13. Nagpur 

14. Chanda 
IB. Bhandara 

16. Balagbat 

17. Amraoti 

18. Akola , 

19. Buldana 

20. Yeotmal 


Chliattisya'i^h Plain Division 


21. Raipur . 

22. Bilaspur 

23. Drug . 

24. Bastar , 

25. Ranker 

26. N.andgaon 

27. Khairagarb 

28. Chbuikhadan 

29. Kawardha 

30. Sakti . 

31. Raigarb 

32. Sarangarh 


Ctiota 2iaypur Division 


33. Chang Bhakar 

34. Korea . . . . 

35. Surguja. 

36. Udaipur 

37. Jasbpur 

Cities 




lGRICDLTDRE, 

INDUSTRY (INCLUDING MINES). - 

Population supported by Agriculture 

Proportion of Agricultural popula- 
tion per 1,000 of District popula- 
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4 

5 

6 

7 
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. 61 
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55 

45 

• 

1,878,776 

669 

■ 59 

11 
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51 

19 . 


358,080 

661 

69 

41 

84,465 

156 

51 

49 


228,611 

686 

65 

45 

50,516 

152 

48 

52 


494,377 

663 

59 

41 

102,619 

138 

61 

49 


214,572 

659 

59 

41 

53,347 

164 

. 54 

46 


295,484 

646 

59 

41 

68,270 

149 

61 

49 i 


276,900 

708 

63 

37 

53,852 

138 

64 

46 ' 

• 

10,752 
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. <52. 

. 38 
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56 

44 

% 

• 

1,316,933 

788 

■ 63' 

37 

1^2,389 

81 

56 

11 


330,074 
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62 

38 

25,395 

63 

66 

44 

• 

317,876 
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■ 65 

35 

84,672 

88 

55 

45 

♦ 

295,734 
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64 

86 

33,781 

87 

57 

43 


403,249 
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37 

48,641 

94 

64 

46 

• 

1,461,321 
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36 

730,115 
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56 

11 


340,108 
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* 66 

' 34 

■ 47;616 

103 

63 
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• 

474,779 
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67 

33 

164,331 
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57 

43 


469,083 

692 

‘ 65 
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93,633 
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56 

• 44 


553,777 
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66 

34 

105,897 
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61 

39 


302,587 
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’ 65 
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41,780 
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62 

AS 
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68 

42 

,.84,465 

, 97 

53 

47 ■ 


601,748 
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■ 61 

cr 39 

70,179 

89 

54 

46 1 


508,336 

769 

62 

38 
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94 

53 

47 ' 


566,744 

. -784 
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35 

69,496 

82 

,54 

46 : 

• 

3,785,157 

821 

60 

10 

300,965 

65 

59 

11 


1,078,521 
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62 

38 

91,503 

69 

60 

40 

. 

983,965 
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58 

42 

67,387 

50 

68 

42 1 

• 

637,728 

822 

' 63 

' 37 

■ 60)170 

65 

hr 

43 

. 

364,730 
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58 

42 

31,579 

73 

63 
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. 

102,888 
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63 

37 

10,041 

79 

59 

41 

* 
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61 
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■ 14,277 

85 

hr 

43 : 


117,902 
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61 
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11,548 

74 

57 
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22,761 
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3,102 
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66 
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• 

61,491 
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62 

88 
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69 

hr 

43 ‘ 

. 

30,301 
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1,508 

44 

60 

40 

. 

174,196 
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59 

41 

17,274 

79. 

60 
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82,488 
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53 
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71 
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- 34 


632,270 
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■ 17 
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55,310 

73 

50 

50 


19,272 

789 
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1,888 

77 

61 
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50,044 
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55 

45 
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75 

hr 
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372,942 

tf70 
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69 

40 
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51 

49 
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89 
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792 [ 
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40 

17,774' 
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60 
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lO^lG 

B1 

49 

51 

78,395 

38S 

50 
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AKD PrOFBSSIOXAL POPULATION IN NATURAL DIVISIONS AND DISTRICTS. 
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a 
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"o 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

B 

18 

19 
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813,353 

51 

51 

49 

231,701 

15 

•19 

51 

153C.705 

77 

58 

42 

Central Provinces and 
Borax. 

210,087 
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JS 

32 

3S,2S4 

21 

47 

33 

240,817 

N6' 

39 

41 

ycrtmdila Valley Dlvl 
slott. 
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73 

40 

54 

11,301 

21 

49 

51 

47,971 

80 

on 

40 

1. Snn^r. 

10,535 

50 

47 

63 

7,003 

23 

5(1 

50 

20,782 

80 

00 

41 

2. llMulill. 

61, STS 


4S 

■i 

12,855 

17 

45 

55 

71,103 

95 

58 

42 

a. .InOlidlpore. 

10,011 

6o 

48 


7,030 


45 

55 

3 1.078 

9.', 

01 

an 

4. 

3S,73S 

85 

50 

■I 

11,302 


43 

57 

43.011 

95 

58 

42 

5. Ho«lni:p»l)Ail. 

27,056 

71 

47 

53 

7,S04 


51 

49 

2I,4'.*9 

03 

54 

40 

Cl. Nitiinr. 

'GuG 

44 

40 

00 

820 

■n 

51 

49 

1,713 

114 

50 

44 

7. Makrai. 

S3, 713 

49 

3S 

42 

19,S02 

1 

49 

31 

113,130 

07 

00 

40 

I'lqtcau Divisioi}, 

16,516 

41 

56 

4-1 

4,010 

10 

48 

52 

29,203 

72 

55 

45 

8. Mnndta. 

13,814 

35 

51 

49 

5,243 

13 

51 

49 

23,S70 

00 

59 

41 

9. St-oni. 

26,311 

07 

03 

37 

4. 4 -27 

11 

49 

51 

30.133 

77 

^■ifl 

30 

10. Ititul. 

27,074 

52 

59 

41 
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12 

49 

51 
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02 

01 

39 
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01 

49 

31 
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17 

49 

31 
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so 

37 

43 

Maraiha riain Division 
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00 

48 

52 

8,813 

10 

40 

51 
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78 

57 

43 
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67,005 

84 

50 

50 
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24 

48 

52 
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00 

40 
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53 
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44 
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69 
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21 

48 

52 
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40 
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04 

49 

61 
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18 
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51 
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GO 

54 

40 
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59 

45 

55 
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19 

40 

64 
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09 

53 

47 

19. liuldnna. 

; 35,909 

50 

49 

51 
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13 

G2 

48 
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71 

65 

45 
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29 

37 

43 
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10 

32 

48 
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72 

38 

42 
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30 

60 

44 

16,090 

11 

50 

. 60 

100,009 

70 

68 

42 

21, Raipur. 

: 20,402 

20 

55 

45 

11,100 

10 

55 

45 

04,309 

60 

68 

42 

22. Rilaspur, 

18,653 

24 

03 

87 

8,450 

11 

51 

49 

CO.C87 

78 

58 

42 

23. Drug. 

12,540 

29 

01 

39 

1,210 

'T 

- 62 

48 

23,221 

54 

68 

42 

24. Bastar. 

2,921 

23 

57 

43 

763 

0 

67 

43 

10,411 

82 

02 

88 

26. ICiuiker. 

5,849 

35 

52 

43 

2,000 

12 

53 

47 

16,684 

100 

04 

86 

20. Nandgnoii. 

7,058 

45 

52 

48 

2,310 

16 

62 

48 

10,047 

107 

02 

38 

27. Klmiragarh. 

1,074. 

34 

53 

47 

585 

19 

46 

64 

3,028 

lie 

54 

40 

28. Cliliuikliadnn. 

i 2,349 

30 

,58 

42 

1,100 

15 

47 

53 

7,330 

94 

50 

44 

20. Kawardlm. 

741 

21 

.50 

. 44 

571 

17 

01 

. 39 

1.426 

41 

60 

44 

30. SaUti. 

8,043. 

37 

.57 

43 

2,033 

9 

.67 

. 43 

17,314 

79 

63 

47 

31'. Raigarh. 


33 

.60 

41 

1,398 

14 

54 

40 

7,570 

74 

55 

45 

32. Snrangftth. 

t 

i 13,S9S 

\ 

10 

33 

'47 

4,418 

0 

34 

.40 

48,010 

04 

34 

40 

CJiota Nagpicr Division 

‘ 626 

26 

’73 

27 

181 

7 

■77 

23 

Liu 

101 

66 

34 

33. Chang Bhakar, 

1,5(53 

25 

.01 

39 

413 

7 

62 

38 


87 

60 

40 

84. Korea, 

7,336 

17 

.45 

66 

2,283 

5 

47 

53 


49 

45 

66 

36. Surguja. 

1,14() 

18 

50 

41 

450 

7 

59 

41 

5.719 

88 

49 

61 

36. Udaipur. 

{ • 

19 

,60 

. 40. 

1,091 

0 

.69 

41 


81 

67 

33 

37. Jashpur. 

ol/O^b 

ii33 

44 

66 

10,445 

52 

37 

63 

51,833 

256 

53 

47 

CUtes. 
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CHAPTER XII. — OOOTJPATION, 


Shbsidiaey Table IV. — Ocoupatioxs combined •with. Agrichlthbe (where Agricul- 
ture IS THE Subsidiary' Occupation). 


KtTMBEB rEB JIILEE 'WTIO ABE PABTIAEiy AGBIOranrBISTS. 


OCCITEATION. 


ALL OCCUPATIONS 


A. Production of ra'W materials . 

(I) Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

(i) Agriculture 

(ii) - Pasture 

(iii) Eishing and hunting 

(iv) Others 

(II) Extraction of minerals 


Bi Preparation and supply of material 
substances 

(HI) Industry ....... 

(i) Textiles . . . . • 

(ii) Wood industries .... 

(iii) Metal industries .... 

(iv) Food industries .... 

(v) Industries of dress and the toUot . . 

(vi) Others ...... 

(IV) Transport 

(V) Trade , . . . . . 

(i) Trade in foodstufEs .... 

(a) Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc. . 
(i) Other trade in foodstufEs . . 

(ii) Trade in textiles ..... 

(lii) Other trades 


C. Public administration and liberal 
arts • 

(VI) Public force ...... 

(yil) Public administration , . . . 

(Vlll) Professions and liberal arts . . . 

(IX) Persons living on their income 


D. Miscellaneous 

(X) Domestic service 

(XI) Insufficiently described occupations 

(XII) Unproductive .... 


Province. 

Nerbudda 

Valley 

Division. 

. 1 

Plateau 

Division. 

Maratha Plain 
Division. 

Chhattisgarh 

Plain 

Division. 

Chota 
Nagpur - 
Division. 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

25 

40 

14 

CO 

to 

14 

12 

5 

6 

3 

8 

4 

2 

5 

6 

3 

.7 

4 

2- 

1 

2 



1 

• •• 

37 

45 

29 

19 

62 

31 

281 

164 

95 

353 

129 

110 

133 

155 

156 

151 

57 

36- 

26 

45 

28 

21 

83 

261 

119 

142 

76 

135 

82 

91 

138 

176 

100 

, 148 

95 

97 

121 

160 

125 

128 

83 

128 

183 

160 

97 

164 

43 

54 

142 

166 

138 

186 

105 

60 • 

75 

41 

32 

123 

46 

36 

210 

271 

99 


200' 

124 

113 

110 

73 

129 


141 

35 

32 

15 

44 

40 

46 

98 

88 


126 

59 

70- 

99 

91 

59 

181 

66 

67 

78 

70 

67 

92 

59 

77 

100 

91 

58 

133 

56 

66 

82 

86 

95 

82 

66 

S5- 

100 

82 

63 

129 

62 

75 

147 

135 

128 

152 

165 

er 

207 

201 

266 

149 

341 

64 . 

106 

72 

52 

137 

57 

104 

123 

111 

60 

162 

87 

65 

81 

55 

139 

102 

53 

••• 

55 

96 

32 

47 

28 

10 

69 

122 

27 

32 

24 

14 

15 

12 

14 

13 

29 

8 

62 

77 

44 

71 

38 

3 


Subsidiary Table V. — Occupations combined, with Agriculture (where Agriculture 

is the Principal Occupation). 


Laxdeoeds (Rent Reoeivees). 

CUETITATOBS (BBNT PAXBBS). 

Faem Seetants akb Field Laboueees. 


Number per 


Number per 


Number per 

Subsidiary occupation. 


Subsidiary occupation. 


■ Subsidiary occupation. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

Total 

3,587 

Total 

1,230 

Total 

356 

Bent payers .... 

719 

Rent receivers .... 

64 

Rent receivers . . * 

22^ 

Agricultnral lahourcrs 

1,371 

Agricnltntal labourers . ; 

344 

Rent payers .... 

38 

Government servants of all kinds . 

123 

General labourers . . 

47 

General labourers • • . 

■ 

Money lenders and grain dealers . 

159 

Government servants of all kinds 

15 

Village watcbmeii • • • 


Other traders of all kinds . 

202 

Money lenders and grain dealers . 

38 

Cattle breeders and milkmen . 

4 

Priests 

34 

Other traders of all kinds . 

183 

Mill hands .... 

1 

Clerks of all kinds (not Govei-n- 

19 

Fishermen and boatmen . 

S6 

Fishermen and boatmen . 

11 

ment servants). 


Cattle breeders and milkiiicn 

19 

Bice pounders .... 

6 

Schoolmasters .... 

10 

Village Tvatchmon . ■, , 

11 

Traders of all kinds . 

25 

Lawyers 

5 

Weavers ..... 

62 

Oil pressers .... 

3 

Estate agents and managers 

5 

Barbers ..... 

22 

Weavers .... 

7 

MeJicfU prActitioners . • , 

6 

Oil pressers .... 

46 

Potters, 

2 

Artisans 

101 

Washermen .... 

24 

Leather workers . . • 


Others . . . . . 

833 

Potters . . . . ' . 

Blacksmiths and carpenters . 

16 

26 

Washermen . . . • 

Blacksmiths and carpenters 

6 

3 

176 



Others ....'. 

838. 

Others . . . . • 
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SuBSiDiAET Table "VI. — Occupations op iPEMALES bt Sub-classes and Selected Obdees 

AND Geoups. 


Group 

No. 


1 

2 

4 

5 

6 

8 

12 


16 


20 


21 

22 

24 

25 

26 
27 


37 


47 


5G 

68 

63 

65 


68 

71 

73 


OcctjpAtiok. 

NuSIBEE op ACrtTAli WOBKEE3. 

Number of 
females 

Males. 

Femalea. 

per 1,000 
males, ■ -- 

2 

3 

4 

6 

ALL OCCUPATIONS 


. 

5,266,491 

4,266.409 

810 

A.— Production of raw materials 

■ 

. 

4,118,917 

3,690,363 

896 

I,~Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

• 

• 

4,106,968 

8,682,691 

897 

1, Pasture and Agriculture 

• 

• 

4,055,214 

3,660,479 

903 

(a) Ordinary cuUivation 

Income from rent of agricnltnral land ...... 

Ordinary cultirators ........... 

Farm servants and 6eld labourers ......... 

{h) Orowers of special products and marJ:ei gardening ..... 

Te3j coffee, cinchona and indigo plantations .. . . ^ . 

Fruit, flovrer, vegetable, betel, vine, arcca nut, etc., growers . 

(e) Forestry . . . . . • . . . ■ . . . • . 

W ood-cutters ; fire- wood, lac, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors, and charcoal burners 

(d) Faising of farm stock .......... 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc. ........ 

(e) Faising of small animals ......... 

3,782,755 

32,142 

2,350,713 

1,392,427 

16,784 

327 

16,457 

21,079 

16,018 

234,569 

224,653 

27 

3,561,762 

25,782 

1,756,106 

1,779,510 

15,489 

84 

15,405 

30,474 

30,058 

62,725 

36,970 

29 

942 

802 

747 

1,278 

923 

257 

936 

1,446 

1,877 

225 

165, 

1,074 

2. Fishing and hunting ....... 



61,754 

22,212 

429 

II,— Extraction of Minerals ...... 

• 


11,940 

7,672 

642 

3. Mines 

• 


10,910 

7,205 

660 

Coal mines and petroleum wells 



2,569 

840 

327 

4. Quarries of hard rochs 


* 

844 

216 

256 

5. Salt, etc 



195 

251 

1.287 

Extraction of saltpetre, alum and other substances soluble in water . 

» 


194 

251 

1,294 

B.— Preparation and supply of material Snhstances.. 

• 


839,991 

465,142 

554 

Ill,— In dust rj; 

• 


551,173 

337,776 

61 

6. Textiles 



150,238 

117,089 

779 

Cotton ginning, cleaning and pressing 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving ...... 

Hope, twine and string 

Other fibres (cocoanut, aloes, flax, hemp, straw, etc.) 

■Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen blankets, carpets, etc. 

Silk spinners and weavers . . . . . 



17,595 

117,635 

1,065 

399 

4,018 

6,974 

9,515 

95,418 

1,322 

428 

4,282 

4,122 

541 

811 

1,241 

1,073 

1,066 

591 

7. Hides, shins and hard materials from the animal kingdom 

4,987 

1,814 

364 

8. Wood 



69,929 

35,588 

509 

Basket makers and other industries of woody material, including leaves 



27,996 

34,308 

1,225 

9. Metals 



49,617 

15,153 

305 

10. Ceramics . . . ‘ 



34,172 

27,232 

79S 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers . ... 



26,836 

21,637 

837 

11. Chemical products properly so called, and analogous 


10,301 

12,225 

1,164 

12. Food industries . . . . ^ 



22,078 

47,265 

2,141 

Rice pounders and buskers and fiohr grinders . 

Grain parchers, etc. •....., 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc. . 

Toddy drawers . . . . . ’ 



1,696 

4,118 

4,486 

655 

18,063 

20,476 

2,879 

52 

10,653 

4,972 

642 

79 

13. Industries of dress and the toilet .... 



136,158 

55,486 

408 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers and darners, embroiderers on linen 
'Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

Other industries connected wi5h the toUet (tattooers, shamp'ooersi bath houses etc ) 

19,605 

25,527 

61 

12,762 

25,233 

612 

651 

988 

10,039 

14. Furniture industries , 

. 


86 

13 

lol 

15. Building industries . . . . . 



30,430 

13,486 

443 

16. Construction of means of transport. 


• 

3S0 

77 

203,- 


Cir. • 


o 
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CHAPTEE Xir.— OOOTJPATIONS. 


Subsidiary Table VI. — Oooupations op Females by Sub-glasses and Selected Orders 

AND Groups— 


■ 

OOOtJPATrOK, 

NirjmEn op actual wonKcns. 

Number of 
females 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

per 1,000 
males. 

■ 

2 

3 

4 

5 


17 . Production and transmission of physical forces (heat, 
light, olectricity, motive power, etc.) 

28 

1 

36 


18. Industries of luxury and those pertaining to literature 
and the arts and sciences 

34,632 

4,254 

123 

90 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, spangles, lingams and 
sacred threads ........... 

3,040 

2,187 

719 


19. Industries concerned with refuse matter .... 

7,989 

8,043 

1,007 



90,713 

27,030 

298 


20. Transport by water 

2^732 

' 1,126 

412 


21. Transport by road . . . . 

48,266 

16,836 

328 

«. 98 

Persons employed on tho construction and maintenance of roads and bridges . 

14,692 

11,630 

790 


22. Transport by rail 

86,316 

10,038 

276 

104 

Labonrors employed on railway constrnotion ....... 

21,165 

9,241 

437 


23. Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services . 

3,411 

30 

9 


••••••«•♦•♦•• 

198,103 

100,336 

506 


24. Banks, establishments of credit, exchange and insurance 

32,427 

2,293 

71 


25. Brokerage, commission and export 

2,211 

177 

80 


26. Trade in textiles 

19,279 

, 3,324 

172 


27. Trade in skins, leather and furs ...... 

3,179 

690 

217 


28. Trade in wood 

2,371 

1,200 

606 


29. Trade in metals 

584 

329 

663 


30. Trade in pottery 

416 

695 

1,434 


31. Trade in chemical products •. 

2,803 

1,831 

663 


/ 

32. Hotels, cafes, restaurants, etc 

4,874 

1,450 

297 

114 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters, etc. ....... 

4,408 

1,351 

306 


33. Other trade in foodstuffs 

106,277 

76,680 

718 

116 

118 

119 

120 
121 
122 
124 

Fish dealers ............ 

Sellers of milk, butter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. ...... 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses ...... 

Cardamom, betel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and arena nut sellers . ' . 

Grain and pulse dealers 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers , . , . . ' . , 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder 

682 

3,187 

2,665 

14,915 

26,452 

6,399 

6,118 

1,747 

6,823 

940 

15,862 

12,126 

3,123 

8,535 

2,662 

1,827 

354 

1,063 

458 

488 

1,668 


34. Trade in clothing and toilet articles 

2,064 

1,009 

489 


35. Trade in furniture 

1,809 

837 

463 


36. Trade in building materials ... 

660 

288 

436 


37. Trade in means of transport 

4,170 

488 

117 


38. Trade in fuel 

1,322 

1,978 

1,496 
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SuBsiDiAET Table VI.— Occepation-s oe Pemales by Stjb-classes and Selected 

Oeders and G - ROVTS — concld . 


Gronp 

No. 

OCCOTATIOS. 

NtraCBEH OP AOTTJAIi VOEKEES. 

Number of 
females 

Moles. 

Pemales. 

per 1,000 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

i* 

6 


39. Trade in articles of luxnry and those pertaining to 
letters and the arts and sciences 

9,768 

7,092 

727 


40. Trade in refuse matter 

299 

6 

17 


41. Trade of other sorts 

4,601 

1,170 

254- 

186 

137 

Itinerant traders, pedlars, hawkers, etc. ........ 

Conjurors, acrobats, fortune tellers, reciters, oshibitora of cnriosities and wild animals 

21 

2,194 

1 

614 

48 

280 


C.— Public administration and liberal arts .... 

197,785 

31,162 

158 


VI,— Tublic force 

70,418 

2,577 

37 


42. Army 

9,084 

31 

3 


43. Navy 

... 

4 

• •• 


44. Police 

61,334 

2,542 

41 


VII.—Fiiblio administi'ation 

84,770 

1,867 

39 


VIII.— Professions and liberal arts ....... 

89,413 

26,045 

291 


46. Religion 

60,234 

16,112 

321 


47. Law 

4,028 

66 

16 


48. Medicine . 

3,440 

6,855 

1,993 

155 

Midwives, vaccinators, compounders, nurses, masseurs, etc. .... 

1,156 

6,672 

6,772 


49. Instruction - 

11,391 

1,019 

89 


50. Letters and airts and sciences 

20,320 

1,993 

98 

160 

, Music composers and masters, players on all kinds of mosical instruments (not 

military), singers, actors, and dancers 

16,857 

1,663 

\ 

- 99 


/AT. — Perso7is living on theh'^ncotne 

8,184 

1,178 

868 


D.— Miscellaneons 

109,798 

79,742 

726 


X.— Domestic service 

56,128 

47,165 

840 

162 

Cooks, water carriers, doorkeepers, watchmen and other indoor servants . 

49,203 

46,416 

943 


Xl.—l7isuffl,cienily descHbed occupations . « . . . 

11,722 

10,194 

870 

167 

Labourers and workmen otherwise unspecified ••«••• 

8,761 

9,762 

1,114 


Xll.—XJnpn'oductive 

41,948 

22,383 

534 


54, Inmates of jails, asylums and hospitals . . . . 

2,893 

■ 20S 

72 


55. Beggars, vagrants, prostitutes 

39,055 

22,175 

568 
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CSAPXBB xn. — OCCUPATIONS. 


SuBSiDiABY TABLE VII.— Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1901. 


Group 

No. 

OOOUPATIOK. 

Population 
supported in 
1911. 

Population 
supported in 
1901., 

Percentage 

of 

variatiOD, 

o 

B 

2 

3 

4 

5 


Class A;— Production of raw materials 

12,782,215 

10,075,099 

+27 


Sub-Class I,— Exploitation of the surface of the earth 

12,752,^4:0 

10,068,869 

. +27 


Order 1.— Pasture and agrriculture 

12,618,871 

9,998,230 

+ 26 


(a) Ordinary cultioation ......... 

12,051,933 

9,593,204 

+ 26 

1 

Income from rent of agricultural land 

129,911 

660,831 

-80 

2 

Ordinary cultivatora . . — - . 

7,472,405 

6,067,087 

+ 47 

S 

Agents, managers of landed . estates (not planters), clerks, rent 
collectors, etc. 

Farm servants and field labourers ...... 

18,862 

4,430,766 

16,202 

+16 

4 

8,849,084 

+ 16 


(J) Q-rowers of special products and market gardening . . 

52,827 

21,561 

•i-145 

6 

Tea, coffee, cinchona and indigo plantations .... 

487 

58 

+ 740 

6 

Pruit, flower, vegetable, betel, vine, arcca nut, etc., growers . 

62,340 

21,503 

+ 143 


(c) Forestry 

81,462 

38,676 

+ 111 

8 

"Wood-cutters j firewood, lac, catechu, rubber, etc., collectors, and 
charcoal burners 

67,614 

26,318 

+ 167 


(d) Saisiny of farm stock 

432,534 

344,840 

+ 25 

9 

Cattle and buffalo breeders and keepers ..... 

33,789 

30,899 

+ 9 

10 

Sheep, goat and pig breeders 

3,311 

20,655 

—84 

ll 

Breeders of other animals (horses, mules, camels, asses, etc.) . 

381 

848 

— 55 

12 

Herdsmen, shepherds, goatherds, etc 

395,053 

292,438 

+ 36 


(e) Saisiny of small animals ........ 

115 

49 

+ 185 


Order 2.— Fishing and hunting . . •. 

133,369 

70,639 

+ 89 

14 

Fishing ........... 

Hunting .......... 

127,244 

66,968 

+ 90 

15 

6,125 

3,671 

+ 67 


Sub-Class II.— -Extraction of Minerals 

29,976 

6,230 

+381 


Order 3.— Mines ............. 

27,423 

' 6,012 

+ 356 


Order 4.— Q,uarries of hard rocks 

1,892 

218 

+768 


Order 5. — Salt, etc. . .'. . . .•>. 

660 


... 


Class B.— Preparation and supply of material substances 

2,427,166 

2,404,402 

+1 


Sub-Class Ill.—Industi'y 

1,613,813 

1,493,358 



Order 6.— Textiles 

443,730 

601,797 

-12 

/ 21 

Cotton, ginning, cleaning and pressing ...... 

47,261 

51,172 

-8 

22 

Cotton spinning, sizing and weaving ....... 

360,540 

397,080 

—12 

S3 

J ute spinning, pressing and weaving . . . . . ... 

. 2,129 

1,880 

'+96 

24 

Kope, twine and string ........ 

3,676 

26 

"Wool carders and spinners, weavers of woollen blankets, carpets, etc. 

14,178 

17,976 

-21 

27 

Silk spinners and weavers ........ 

18,903 

14,272 

+ 32 

21 

Hair, camel and horse haii^ bristles work, brush makers, etc. 

' Persons occupied with feathers ........ 

219 

55 

+ 298 

2< 

6 

" 17,645 

‘■-78 

3( 

Dyeing, bleaching, printing, preparation and sponging of textiles . 

3,923 


Order 7.— Hides, skins and bard materials from the 
animal kingdom 

13,787 

10,935 

+ 26 

3 

2 Tanners, curriers, leather dressers and dyers, etc. . . . ' . 

' 8,972 

8,697 

+ 4 

3 

3 Maters of leather articles, such as trunks, water bags, etc. . 

4,623 

, 2,300 

+ 101 

3 

4 Furriers . . . . 

36 



3 

a Bone, ivory, bom, shell, etc., workers 

156 

38 

+ 311 


Order 8.— Wood . . . 

196,762 

158,949 

+ 24 

S 

3 Sawyers, carpenters, turners and joiners, etc 

98,329 

75,271 

+ 31 

3 

7 B-astet makers and other industries of woody material, including leaves 

98,433 

83,678 

+ 18 
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ScBsiMisr Table VII.-Seleoted Ooobbations. 1911 and 1901 -maW. 


Group 

No. 


OCCUEiTIOS. 


Order 9 .— Metals 


S9 

41 

42 


47 


53 


Plough aud agricultural implement makers . * ' 

Other workers in iron and makers of implements and tools, 
or exclusively of iron ..... 
'SVorkers in brass, ropper and hell metal . 


principally 


1 Order 10 — Ceramics 

Potters and earthen pipe and bowl makers ... 

ier ll.-Chemical products properly so < 
analogous 

Manufacture and refining of vegetable and mineral oils 

1 Order 12.— Food Industries 


56 

57 
5S 

59 

60 
62 

63 

64 

65 


Bice pounders aud buskers and fiour grinders 
Bakers and biscuit makers ..... 

Grain parchers, etc. ...... 

Butchers 

Fish carers ........ 

Makers of sugar, molasses and gur .... 

Sweetmeat makers, preparers of jam and condiments, etc. 
Brewers and distillers ...... 

T(^dy drawers ...... 


6S 

69 

71 

72 


linen 


1 Order 13. — ^Industries of dress and the toilet 

Tailors, milliners, dressmakers and darners, embroiderers on 
Shoe, boot and sandal makers ..... 

■Washing, cleaning and dyeing 

Barbers, hair dressers and wig makers . , . 

Order 14.— Furniture Industries 
Order 15.— Building Industries .... 

77 I Excavators, plinth builders aud well-sinkers . . 

78 1 Stone and marble workers, masons and bricklayers 

Order 16.— Construction of means of transport 


forces (heat, light, electricity, motive potver, oto.) . 


literature and the arts and sciences 


S9 

90 


makers, gUders, etc. ........ 

Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead and other necklaces, spangles, lin; 
and sacred threads . 

Order 19. — Industries concerned 'with refuse matter . 


95 

96 

97 

93 

99 

100 

101 

102 


103 

104 


Stib-Class IV.— Transport 

Order 20.— Transport by water 

Ship owners and their employes, ship brokers, ships’ officers, en| 
mariners and firemen 

Persons employed on the maintenance of streams, rivers and 

(including construction) 

Boat owners, boatmen and towmeu ..... 

Order 21. —Transport by Road 

Persons employed on the construction and maintenance of roc 
bridges 

Cart owners and drirers, coaclnnen, staWe toys, tramway, mail c 
managers and employes (excluding private servants) , 
Palki, etc., bearers and owners 

Pack elephant, camel, mnle, ass and bullock owners and drivers 
Porters and messengers . . . , , 


Order 22.— Transport by Rail 

Railway employes of all kinds other than constmetion coolies 
Lahonrers employed on railway constmetion 

Order 23.— Post Office, Telegraph and Telephone Services 


Population 
supported in 
1911. 

Population 
supported in 
1901. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

3 

4 

6 

140,451 

109,117 

+ 29 

17,002 

1,941 

+ 776 

91,622 

90,171 

•rl 

23,007 

14,940 

+ 64 

9S,595 

73,146 

+ 36 

76,785 

60,477 

• +27 

37,041 

45,084 

—18 

33,872 

38,224 

—11 

105,538 

98,209 

+ 7 

25,276 

29,017 

-18 

593 

90S 

-35 

32,061 

34,828 

-8 

18,953 

15,964 

+ 19 

90 


• •• 

242 

808 

-70 

13,314 

3,219 

+ 314 

. 6,933 

7,169 

—3 

. 1,494 

427 

+ 250 

371,736 

320,968 

+ 16 

69,741 

43,366 

+* 24 

. 121,606 

116,839 

+ 6 

82,621 

63,308 

+ 30 

97,906 

91,620 

+ 7 

• 269 

222 

+ 17 

• 81,664 

42,745 

+ 91 

. 3,902 

684 

+470 

• 70,168 

39,964 

+76 

. 1,056 

.1 . 

4,634 

-77 

. 45 

O 

44 

+ 2 

97,469 

91,976 

+ 6 

82,773 

76,525 

+ 8 

9,040 

11,432 

-21 

25,781 

36,633 

-27 

217,961 

159,921 

+56 

6,154 

rs, 

311 

+ 1,879 

5 

als 

8 

+ 67 

4,985 



1,161 

308 

+ 277 

119,004 

lud 

105,309 

+ 13 

40,592 

ge. 

29,028 

+ 40 

46,720 

34,776 


1,768 

2,286 

-23 

8,164 

21,263 

-02 

21,760 

17,956 

+ 21 

84,167 

47,330 

+ 78 

37,983 

• 23,150 


46,184 

24,180 

+ 91 

ses 8,636 

6,974 

+ 24 


ch. x:i. 
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CHAPTER XII. — OCCUPATIONS. 


Subsidiary Table VII. — Selected Occupations, 1911 and 1901— coraM. 


Group 

No. 

OOCCPATIOS'. 

Population 
Supported 
in 1911. 

Population 
supported 
. in 1901. 

Percentage 

of 

variation. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 


Sub-Class V. — Trade 

595,392 

751,120 

-21 


Order 2i — Banks, Establishments of Credit, Exchange 
and Insurance . 

85,479 

85,584 

••• 


Order 25.— Brokerage, Commission and Export . 

6,959 

13,000 

-46 


Order 26.— Trade in Textiles 

51,946 

63,647 

-18 


Order 27.— Trade in Skins, Leather and Furs 

-8,338 

2,481 

. -t236 


Order 28.— Trade in Wood . . . . ' . ' . 

6,890 

7,182 

-4- 


Order 29.— Trade in Metals . . . ■ . . . . 

1,851 

345 

+m 


Order 30.— Trade in Pottery . . . • . .... 

1,546 

11,132 

-86. 


Order 31.— Trade in Chemical Products . . 

8,612 

16,469 

-48 


Order 32.— Hotels, Cafe's, Restaurants, etc. .... 

13,794 

15,627 

-12 

114 

Vendors of wine, liquors, aerated waters . . 

12,620 

15,331 

-18 

116 

Owners and managers of hotels, cook shops, etc., sarais,',etc.,and their employes 

1,274 

296 

+ 330 


Order 33.— Other trade in foodstuffs 

335,583 

448,991 

-25 

116 

Pish dealers ........... 

3,365 

39,462 

-91 

117 

Grocers and sellers of vegetable oil, salt and other condiments . , 

138,280 

141,690 

-2 

118 

Sellers of milk, hatter, ghee, poultry, eggs, etc. 

14,769 

19,210 

-26 

119 

Sellers of sweetmeats, sugar, gur and molasses ...... 

7,273 

7,601 


120 

Cardamom, hetel-leaf, vegetables, fruit and areca nut sellers • . ' . 

61,932 

56,058 

-20 

121 

Grain and pulse dealers . . 

Tobacco, opium, ganja, etc., sellers . 

Dealers in sheep, goats and pigs «.•••••• 

79,630 

83,123 

•-'4 

122 

18,676- 

14,844 

+ 26 

123 

1,444 

233 

+ 620 

124 

Dealers in hay, grass and fodder . •. '. •. '. ’. , 

20,214 

77,770 

-74 


Order 34.— Trade in Clothing and Toilet Articles 

6,450 

2,884 

+124 


Order 35.— Trade in Furniture 

6,614 

19,722 

-72. 

127 

Hardware, cooking utensils, porcelaini crockery, glassware, bottles, articles 
for gardening, the cellar, etc. ....... 

4,022 

18,753 

-79 


Order 36.— Trade in Building Materials .... 

1,965 

4,089 

-62. 


Order 37.— Trade in Means of Transport . . . ^ . 

10,622 

4,610 

+ 136. 


Order 38 —Trade in Fuel ’ . 

5,257 

17,667 

-70 


Order 39 —Trade in articles of luxury and those pertain- 
ing to letters and the arts and sciences .... 

32,275 - 

26,674 

+ 21 

131 

Dc.alers in precious stones, jewellery (real and imitation), clocks, optical in- 
strumeuts, etc. ........... 

1,649 

4,217 

-61 

132 

Dealers in common bangles, bead necklaces, fans, small articles, toys, hunting 
and fishing tackle, fiowers, etc. ........ 

29,391 

20,326 

+ 45 


Order 40.— Trade in refuse matter 

697 

... 

... 


Order 41.— Trade of other sorts 

11,624 

11,216 

+4 

135 

Shop-keepers otherwise unspecified ....... 

6,189 

5,937 

-13 

138 

Other triwlcs (including farmers of pounds, tolls and markets) . . 

925 

1,678 

—45- 


Class C.— Public administration and liberal arts . 

522,515 

420,633 

+ 24 


Sub-Class VI. — Public force 

173,74.0 

. 125,586 

+ 88 


Order 42.--Arniy 

11,321 

11,659 

— 2 

130 

Army (Impcritl) 

10,103 

11,559 

-13 

HO 

.\rmy (Native htn'es) 

1,218 

... 



Order 43.— Navy 

16 

... 

• •• 


Order 44. — Police 

162,403 

• 

114,027 

+ 42 



32,533 

19,181 

+ 70 


VilL-,-'- vrj!c!.m;n 

129,870 

94,896 

+ 37 


Cir. XII. 
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Stjbsibiaiiy Table VII. — Selegteb Occupations, 1911 and IdOl—coiicld. 


<3 reap 

No. 


Occcrwiow 


344 

145 

1-M 

147 


14S 

149 

150 
161 

152 

163 

164 

165 


169 

160 


162 

163 


164 

165 

167 


Stib^Claas VIJ.— Public administration 


Service of tlic Stale ....... . , 

Service of Native and Foreign Slates 

llnnicifcil and other )owl (not village) fcrrice ..... 
Village ofTicials and ecrvaiila oiler than atnieltr.ea .... 

Sub-Class Tlll.—Profcssions and liberal arts 
Order IC.-Roligion ........ 

Priests, rainislers, etc 

Iteligioas mendicants, inmates of inonasterie.s, etc. .... 

Cateclists, readers, elnrcl and mlision service 

Temple, burial orbnming ground service, pilgrim conductors, circumciscts 

Order 47.— Law 

Lawyers of all kinds, including Karis, law agent* and mukhtiars 
Lawyers* elcrVs, petition writers, ete 


Order 48.-Modicino 

Medical practitioners of all kinds, incladlng dentists, oculist# and rcterina- 
surgeons 

llidwives, vaccuiaton, compounder#, imncs, masseur#, etc. . 

Order lO—Instruction 

Order SO.-Lottors and Arts and Scioncos . 

S«6-C?r5s oil. 

Class D.— BKscoUaneonB • . , , 

Sub-Class X^DomesUe Service ..... 

Cooks, water earriera, door keepers, walclmou and other indoor servant, 

Private grooms, coacbinen, dog boys, etc. . 

Sttb-aass XX.-Insufflcicntlv described occujyntions 

Manufaeturers. business men and eonlracfor# otherwise unspecified 

cmployfs in nnapccifiei 

Labourers and workmen othenviBonnspccificd . . . ” ' 

Sub-Class XJ I.~Vnj)roductivc 
Order 54. -mmatos of d„iis. Asylums and Hospitals 

Order 55.-Beggars, Vagrants, Prostitutes .... 

Ticro the figures for suh-classcs and orders are the same, tho orders have been omitted. 


Population 
pupportetl 
in 1911. 

Popnlation 
fuppnrte-d 
in 1901. 

j Percentage 
of 

variation. 

1 ^ 

4 

6 

102,207 

127,125 

-20 

49,310 

43,473 

+ 14 

4,691 

0,207 

—26 

n,92S 

0,374 

+ 67 

30,332 

71.971 

-49 

2SS,70i 

152,613 

+ .7.'f 

129,490 

80,355 

+ 56 

11,406 

26,290 

-56 

103,762 

50,502 

+ 84 

6,7S0 

1,888 

+ 259 

7,512 

L7C5 

+ 327 

14,429 

7,826 

+ 64 

9,757 

4,037 

+ 142 

4,672 

3,789 

+ 23 

17, 4y^ 

12,‘531 

+ 3C 

C,713 

6.103 

+ 10 

10.713 

0,723 

+ 59 

29,G1S 

16,611 

+ 78 

43,711 

29,990 

+ •16 

1.451 

1,261 

1 +15 

34.710 

1 

24,391 

+ 42 

11,SG4 

14,309 

-17 

301,414 

702,468 

-57 

100,995 

1^5, S54 

+ SS 

145,710 

114,616 

+27 

15,285 

11,008 

+ 39 

37,729 

396,013 

-90 

2,401 

S,69S 

-35 

4,865 

20,'*89 

-82 

29,451 

365,397 

-92 

102,600 

180,591 

-43 

3,S5G 

6,951 

-45 

98,834 

173,640 

-43 


On. 
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SuBsiDiAET Table VIII. — Occupations op Selected Castes, 



AMr — 

Central Provinces and Berar . . . . 

Snb-class I. — ^Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil .... 
Groups 2, B and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 
cutters . . . . 

„ 9 to 13. — Eaisers of live-stockj milk- 

men and herdsmen . 
Snb-class X. — Domestic service 

"Others ” . . . 


Andh — 

Berar ........ 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of 1 
the soil .... 

Groups 1, 2j 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

cutters .... 

"Others” .... 

BaLna— ... 

Nerbudda Valley, Seoni, Nagpur and Chhind- 
wara ....... 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of the 

soil 

Groups 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

cutters .... 
Sub-class III. — Industry .... 
„ V. — Trade .... 

"Others” . . . . 


Bairagi— 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of the 
soil 

Groups 2, B and 6. — Cultivators of all binds . 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 
cutters . . . I 

Sub-class VIII. — ^Arts and Professions . 

" Others ” . . . 

Balabi — 

Hoshangabad, Nimar and Makrai 
Sub-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of the 
soil ..... 
Groups 2, 6 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 
,, 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

cutters .... 
Snb-class III. — Industry 
,, VI. — Public force 

"Others” , 

Bania — { 

Central Provinces and Berar . 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of the 
soil ..... 
Groups 2, B and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 
,, 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

cutters .... 
Sub-class III. — Industry .... 

„ V.— Trade .... 

"Others” .... 

Banjara — 

Plateau Division, Maratha Division, Chhattisgarh 
Division, Nimar and Bastar 
Snb-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of the 
soil .... 
Groups 2, B and 6. — Cultivators of aU l^ds . 
„ 4 and 8. — ^Field labourers and wood- 

cutters .... 
Sub-class IV. — Transport .... 
V V. — ^Tradc .... 

“Others” .... 

Barai— 

Central Provinces and Berar .... 
Sub-class I.— Exploitation of the surface of the 
soil ..... 
Groups 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 
cutters .... 
"Others” .... 




Ktm 




i^j 




Barhai— 

83 Central Provinces and Berar .... 

, Snb-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of 

80 the soil .... 

84 Groups 2, 6 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

135 cutters .... 

Snb-class III. — Industry .... 
47 " Others ” . 

419 

61 Basor— 

Nerbudda Valley 

Snb-class I. — ^Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil .... 
Groups 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 
cutters 

Snb-class III. — Industry .... 
„ VIII. — Arts and Professions . 

176 "Others” .... 

68 

Bharia-Bhtunia— 

Jubbnlpore, Narsinghpnr and Cbhindwara 
Snb-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of 
72 the soil .... 

Groups 1, 2, 6 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 
94 ,, 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

66 cutters 

"Others” , 

144 

61 Bhoyar— 

40 Betul, Chhindwara,TVardha and Nagpur . 

31 Snb-class I.— Exploitation of the surface of 

the soil .... 
Groups 1, 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

cutters 

68 “ Others ” 

58 Binjhwar— 

Bhandara, Balsgbat, Baipuraud Bilaspur 
Sub-class I. — ^Eiploitatiou of the surface of 
the soil .... 
Groups 1, 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

cutters 

94 „ 14 and 15. — Fishing and hunting 

"Others” . 

112 Brahman— 

86 Central Provinces and Berar . . • - 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of 
135 the soil . - ' 

29 Groups 2, 5 and 6.— Cultivators of all kmds . 

... „ 4 and 8. — ^Field labourers and wood- 

35 cutters 

Sub-class Ill.-wlndustry 
„ IV.— Transport . 

29 „ V.— Trade .... 

„ VI. — Public force 

44 „ VII. — „ administration .- 

25 „ VIII . — Arts and professions 

Groups 148—151. — Eeligion 

„ 152, 154 and 156.— Lawyers, Doctors 

and Teachers 

Snb-class X. — Domestic service . 

" Others ” . . - 

Chamar— 

Central Provinces and Berar . . • • 

Sub-class I. — ^Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil . • . • 

Groups 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

cutters 

Sub-class III. — Industry . . • • 

" Others ” . 

77 Darji— 

94 Central Provinces and Berar . 

Snb-class I.— Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil . . . • 

Groups 2, 5 and 6.— Cultivators of alt kinds . 
„■ 4 and 8; — Field ' labourers and wood- 

cutters 

Snb-class III. — Industry . . . • 

„■ V.— Trade 

' “ Others ” . 


67 

72 

21 

! 30 

25 

i 5 

68 

! 13 

19 

t 

53 

! 1 

221 

i 25 

190 

1 29 

27 

1 

i 3 

36 1 

17 

22 I 

21 

1,000 i 

93 

840 i 

■ 107 

514 

97 

324 i 

133 

122 : 

35 

32 1 

1 

71 

1,000 1 

1 58 

■' 220 ; 

95 

95 ; 

62 

117 i 

177 

730 ! 

52 

31 1 

19 

19 

23 
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SUBSIDIAUY TaJ3LB VIII. — OCCUPATIONS OP SELECTED CaSTES — COntcl. 


Caste nud occupation. 


o rs C5 
o o 

|)g. 

1^ H o 


c- a o 

■at I 


•58 

V4 U 
CM Ci* 

o 

§ . 
s 

6 o *5 

3 ==5 


Dhanagar— 

Wurdba, Xnginir, CImiidn, Xiirinr nnd Cliiiidwnm 
Sub-clriss 1.— Exidoitation of the surface of 
the soil 

Groups 2, 5 nnd 0. — CuftivntorSTif nil kinda 
„ 4 nud S — Field labourers nnd wood 

cutters 

j. 9 — 13. — Kaisers of live-stock, milk 

lueii and licrdsincu 
Sub-class III. — Industry . . 

" Otbers ” 


Dliimar— 

Central Provinces nnd Berar . . . . 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of tbe surface of 
. tlie soil 

Groups 2, 6 and G.--Cultivnlors of all kinds 
„ 4 and S. — Field labourers nnd wood 

cutters 

„ 14 nnd 15. — Fisbiug nud bunting 

Sub-class in. — Industry . . . 

,, IV. — Transport . 

„ V. — Trade 

„ X. — Domestic service 

"Others" 

Uobhi-r 

Central Provinces and Kerar .... 
Sub-class I.— Exjjloitation of the surface of 
tbe soil 

Groups 2, 5 nud G — .Cultivators of all kinds 
„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood 

cutters 

Sub*clnss III. — Industry . 

"Others" . I 

Gadaria— 

Nerbuddn Valley nud CblmttiFgnrh Division . 
Sub-class I.. Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil 

Groups 2, 5 and G.— -Cultivators of all kinds 
,, 4 nnd 8. — Field labourers nnd wood 

cutters 

>, 0 to 13. — Raisers of live-stock, milk 

men and herdsmen . 
Bub-class III.— Industry . 

» V. — Trade 

‘‘Others” . 

Ganda— 

Chbattisgarb Division, Surgujn and Jaslnmr 
Sub-class I.— Exploitation of the surtneo of 
the soil 

Groups 2 5 imd G.-Cultivatoi-s of all kinds 
„ 4 and 8.— Field labourers nnd w-ood 

cutters 

Sub-class III. — Industry 
j> VI. — Public force 

1 111. — Arts and Professions 

"Others" . . ; , 

Ghasifc— 

Chbattisgarb Division 

Sub-class I — E.xploitation of the surface of 
the soil 

Groups 2, 0 Md 6.— Cultivators of all kinds , 
1 , 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood 

_ , , cutters 

Sub-class V.— Trade . . . ’ 

), X.— Ylomestic service 

" Others ” . 

Gond— 

Central Provinces nnd Berar 
Sub-doss I.-Exploitation of the ’ surface of 
the soil 

4 "li kind; 

« 4 and 8.-1' idd labourers and 'wood- 

cutters 

" Others ‘ 


1,000 

921 

25S 

384 


4(0 

39 

37 


1,000 

450 

203 

217 

15 

47 

IG 

Go 

407 

15 


1,000 

057 

30 


213 

420 

23 


1,000 

709 

287 

157 

320 

157 

30 

44 


1,000 

748 

303 

298 

170 

30 

22 

24 


1,000 

824 

248 

_ u5S 
56 
90 
SO 


1,000 

9a9 

610 


90 

91 
7 

212 

34 

153 

31 


93 

105 

7G 

173 

29 

.345 

31 

3G7 

GO 

55 


95 

91 

82 

IIG 

105 

44 


79 

70 

85 

134 

51 

120 

59 

32 


93 

102 

95 

127 

lOG 

13 

94 


102 

115 

97 

131 

195 

13 

14S 


97 

97 

94 


Caste nnd occuj.ntion. 


Gosain— 

Bnlagbnt, Xnreingbpur, .Uibbulpore, llosbangn- 
l>ad Nagpur, Wardhn, llliandain, Raipur. 
Hilasptir nnd bnij' , , ^ ^ * 

Sub class 1.— Exploitation of tbo siirface of 
the .soil 

Groups 2, 5 ami 0. - CuKivntors of all kinds ! 
„ 4 nnd 8.— I’ield labourers and svood- 

ciittcrs 

Sub-class VllL — Arts and Professions , 
Groups 148 to 151. — Religion 

"Others” . 

Gowari— 

Mnrntbn Division 
Sub-cbiss 1.— Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil 

Groups 2, 5 nud G..-Culf ivntors of all kinds 
„ 4 nnd 8.— Field labourers nnd wood 

cutters 

„ 0 to 13.— Raisers of live-stock,” milk 

men nnd berdsmen 
" Otbers ” 

Gujar — 

Narsingbimr, lloslmngnbad and Nimnr 
.-ub-dass 1. -Exploitation of the surface of 

till* f»0ll , 

Groups 2 5 and G.--Cultivators of all kinds ! 
„ 4 nnd 8.— l idd Inhonrcrs nnd wood- 

cutters - . 

„ 9 to 13.— Raisers of live-stock’ milki 

men and herdsmen 
"Otbers” , 

Halba— 

Raipur, Chanda, llnsfar nnd Knnkcr 
Euh-dnss I.— Exploitation of the surfice of 
the soil . 1 

-Vamf kinds 

.. 3 and 8.— Field labourers and wood- 

cutters 

" Others " , , ' 

Kachhi- 

Norbndda Valley nml Plateau Division 

Sub-class 1.— Exploitation of the surface of 
tbo soil 

Groups 2, 5 nnd C.- Cultivators of all kinds ’ 

„ -1 midS.-Fidd labourers and "Idi 

cutters 

" Otbora ” i ’ ' 

Kalar— 

Central Provinces nud Berar . 

Snb-dnssl. -Exploitation of tbe” surf^o of 
the soil 

Groups 2, 5 nud G.- Cultivators of all kinds ' 

„ 4 and 8.— Field labourers and woodi 

„ , , , Cutters 

Sub-class HE— Industry 

jt V . — Trade . ’ ' ‘ 

„ . , "Otbers” . ■ • • 

Katia— • ‘ • 

Plateau Division Narsingbpur and Hosbnnoabad 
Sub-clnss I.-Exploitation of tbe surf"cfof 
the soil 

Groups 2, 5 and 6.— Cultivators of nll”kindB 
„ 4 and 8.— Field labourers and woodi 

c . , , cutters 

Sub’Class III. — Industry , * . * 

« VI.. — Public force 

„ "Otbers” . ' ‘ ’ 

Kawar- 

Chanda and Chbattisgarb Division 
Sub-class I.-Exploitation of the surftce of 
the soil • . 

4 fid liid ? 

w -ianab — iJield labourers aud wood- 
cutters 
"Others” 


; &-J 
. a a 


-2 -2 S 

c p _ 




1,000 

594 

413 

155 

339 

341 

57 


1,000 

0l3 

140 

C93 

100 

57 


1,009 

984 

747 

183 

27 

IG 


1,000 

.njo 

C-IG 

274 

GO 


1,000 

93G 

G05 

31G 

G4 


1,000 

63G 
578 

-23G 
72 
60 
32 

1,000 

774 

411 

347 

116 

38 

72 

1 , 000 , 

992 

820 


4;q, 

o 

O 

p4 

o 

Li L. 

-sll 

5g| 

75 


60 

81 

GO 

228 

33 

33 

62 


01 

9G 

83 

120 

9 

G3S 


60 

G9 

GS 

87 

4 

40 


86 

85 

82 

'105 

101 


85 

87 

82 

105 

64 


79 

88 

81 

117 

67 

45 

23 

93 

110 

90 

156 

C9 

4 

60 

94 

94 

93 
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OHA.l’TEll Xll.- OOOljPATtON. 


Subsidiary Table VIII. — Occupations of Selected CASTm—confd. 




o o 
*30 


8'2g 


Casto and occupation. 

ft g 

g §"3 

fgS 

Number of fen 
workers per 
males. 

Caste and occupation. 

-f&H, 

P ? 

S « 

fe So 

a o 

V i: g 

rA 

Cl 

CM 

O 

en 

M ^ 

o " « 

s S'! 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Kayasth— 



Koshti— 



Contial Provinces and Perar . 

1,000 

10 

Jnliulporo, Scoiii, Cliliiudivnra, Niinar, Marathn 



Sub-class I. — E.'iploitation of tbo surface of 



Division and Chliatisgarli Division 


88 

the soil .... 

458 

37 

Sub-class 1. — Exploitation of tbo surface of 


Groups 3, 5 and G. — Cultivators of till kinds . 

301 

27 

the soil .... 

152 

07 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



Groups 2, 5 and G Cultivators of all kinds. 

76 

71 

cnttoi-s 

98 

93 

., 4 and 8.-— Field laliourers and wood- 



Sub-class T, -Trade . - . . 

B4 

25 

cutters . 

72 

146 

„ Vll. — Public administration . 

50 


Sub-class IJI, — Iiidustrj' • • . . 

812 

88 

„ VIII. — Arts and professions 

305 

. 

“ Others ”, 

3G 

61 

" Others ” . . 

133 

21 




Kewat— 



Kumkar— 



Jubbulporc, Narsingbpuv and Chanda 

1,000 

08 

Central Frovinccs and Berar .... 

1,000 

83 

Sub-class 1. — U.vploitation of tlio surface of 



Sub-olass I. — Exploitation of tlio surface of 

238 


the soil 

857 

10.3 

tlio soil .... 

S3 

Groups 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds , 

274 

101 

Grom'S 2, 5 and C. — Cultivators of all kinds . 

IQS 

68 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



oiitJers . , ■ , 

232 

132 

cutters 

G2 

165 

„ 14 and IB. — Fishing and liunting 

329 

97 

Sub-class III. — Industry . . . . 

743 

84 

" Others ”, . 

143 

74 

" Others" ... 

10 

51 

Kirar— 






Plateau Division, Narsinghpur, Hoshangabad 



Kunki— 

1,000 

75 

and Nagpur ...... 

1,000 

70 

Jiaratha Division, Cliliiiidwarn, Niumr and Betnl 

Sub-class I. — E.vploitation of the surface of 

Sub-olass I. — Exploitation of tlio surface of 

959 

78 

. the soil .... 

980 

80 

the soil .... 

• Groups 1, 2, 5 and G. — Cultivators of all kinds 

icn 

71 

Groups 1, 2, 6 and C. — Cultivators of all kinds 


64 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



„ 4 and 8, — Field labourers and wood- 

442 

125 

cutters . 

248 

132 

cutters . . 

"Others” 

20 

41 

"Others” 

41 

29 

Kol— 






Jubbulporc, Mandla and Chota Nagpur States . 

1,000 

107 

Kurmi— 



Sub-class I. — E.vploitation of the surface of 

Ncrbiidda Valley, Plateau Division and Clihattis- 
gnrli Division ...... 

1,000 

77 

the soil .... 

890 

111 

Groups 1, 2, B and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 

121 

72 

Snb-clnss I. — Exploitation of the surface of 

970 

79 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 


tlic soil .... 

cutters , . .i 

758 

123 

Groups 1, 2, 5 and G. — Cultivators of all kinds 

775 

76 

p., “ Others ”... 

101 

77 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

183 

103 



cutters . . 

Koli- 



"Others” 

30 

42 

Berar ........ 

1,000 

92 




Sub-class I. — F.vploitation of the surface of 

Lodhi- 

1,000 

82 

the soil .... 

034 

97 

Central Provinces and Berar .... 

Groups 2, B and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 

230 

29 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of the surface of 

988 

84 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 


tbo soil .... 

cutters 

G50 

159 

Groups 1, 2, 5 nud 6. — Cultivators of all kiuds 

719 

SO 

14 and IS. — Fishing and hunting 

3G 

22 

„ 4 and S. — ^Pield labourers and wood- 

233 

110 

" Others ” . 

G6 

42 

cutters 



"Others” 

33 

46 

Kolta^ 






Baigarh ....... 

1,000 

82 

Lokar— 


71 

Sub-class I. — E.vploitation of the surface of 

Central Provinces and Berar .... 

1,000 

ihe soil .... 

989 

81 

Sub-class 1. — Exploitation of the surface of 

482 

163 

Groups 1, 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 

931 

81 

tbc soil .... 

j, - 4 and 8.— Field labourers and wdod- 


Groups 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 

241 

l05 

cutters 

58 

81 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 

227 

312 

T Others’^ 

11 

171 

cutters 



Sub-class HI. — Industry .... 

49G 

28 




"Others” .... 

22 

67 

Kori— 






Kerbuclda Valley . . , . . , 

1,000 

81 




Sub-class I. — ^Jixploitation of tbe surface of 


Mali- 

1,000 

88 

the soil .... 

354 

120 

Central Provinces and Berar . . • ■ 

Groups 2, B and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 

60 

78 

Suh-clns's I. — Exploitation of the surface of 

959 

90 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood-' 



the soil .... 

cutters 

279 

147 

Groups 2, 5 and 6.— Cultivators of all kinds- . 

547 

74 

Sub-class 111. — Industry . , , , 

472 

72 

„ 4 and 8. — Field Inhourors and wood- 


124 

68 

„ IV. — Transport .... 

68 

52 

cutters . . . 

394 

„ X. — Domestic sci-vico 

38 

7 

" others ”... 

- 41 

"Others” .... 

78 

79 




Korku— 



Mana — 

1,000 

98 

Hoshangabad, Nhnar, Betnl and Amraoti 

1,000 

96 

Nagpur Division .....'• 

Snb-clnss 1. — Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil .... 

978 

97 

Snb-olass I. — ^Exploitation of the surface of 
the soil .... 

983 

100 

Groups 1, 2, 6 and 6. — Cultivatorfl of all kinds 

505 

84 

Groups 1, 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds 

436 

97 

,, 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



„ * 4 and 8. — Field labourers- and wood- 

603 

128 

20 - 

cutters ,, 

453 

121 

\ cutters t • 

“Others” 

22 

73 

“ others ”... 

17 
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Stjbsidiabt Table VIII.— Occepations op Selected Castes— 


Caste and occupation. 

Number per 1,000 
workers engaged 
on each occupation. 

Number of female 
workers per 100 
males. 

1 

2 

3 

Mang— 

Maratlm Division 

1,000 

97 

Sub-class I.— Exploitation of tbe surface of 
the soil .... 

61G 

136 

Groups 4 and 8.-Field labourers aud Wood- 

572 

154 

cutters , . . . 

Snb-class III.— Industry .... 

101 

137 

VIII — Arts and Professions . 

185 

22 

’’ “ Others ”... 

98 

86 

Maratha— 

1,000 

51 

Central Provinces and Herar .... 

Sub-class I.— E.vploitation of tbe surface of 

779 

63 

tbe soil . 

Group 1. — Income from rent of land ' . 

21 

Go 

Groups 2, 5 and 6.— Cultivators of all 

373 

28 

s kinds 

4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



, cutters 

371 

128 

Sub-class 111— Industry .... 

53 

50 

, VI. — Public force .... 

26 

• •• 

VII.— Public administration . 

20 


•'Others” . . . . 

122 

36 

Mehra or Mahar— 

1,000 


Central Piotinccs and Berar . . . . 

95 

Sub-class 1.— E.xploitntion of the surface of 



the soil .... 

113 

Groups 2, 6 and 0. — Cultiv.ators of all kinds 


77 

„ 4 and 8.— Field labourers and wood- 



cutters .... 

527 

. 144 

Snb-class 111. — Industry .... 

140 

75 

„ VI.— Public force . . . . 

33 

t s t 

” Others ” . . . 

62 

56 

Mhali— 



JInratba Division ..... 

IrOOO 

66 

Sub-class 1. — Exploitation of tbe surface of 



the soil .... 

407 

241 

Groups 2i 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all 



kinds , 

182 

89 

„ 4 ntid 8. — Field labourers and wood cut- 



tors . . . . 

2(8 

917 

Sub-class III, -Industry . . . . 

493 

9 

,, X. — Domestic service 

15 

405 

"Others” . . . . 

25 

128 

Nai— 



Central Provinces and llcrar .... 

1,000 

70 

Siib-class I. — E.vploitation of tbe surface of 


the toil . . . . 

450 

154 

Groups 2, 5 and G. — Citltivators of .all 



kinds . 

296 

95 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers ntid wood- 



cutters 

14-1 

72r. 

Sub-class III.— Industry . . . , 

437 

10 

,1 X. — Potncstic service . 

94 

.3,597 

" Others ” . . . 

19 

69 

Oraon— 



Uajpnrb mid Chofa Xagrpnr States . 

1,000 

66 

Snb-class I. — Exploitation of tlic surface oi 

tlic .soil . . . . 

Groups 1, 2, 5 and 6.— Cultiv.stors of .all 

?so 

G5 

„ 4 and — Field labourers nnd wooil 

851 

CO 

cutters 

109 

119 

" Others” 

20 

1S3 

Pnnica— 

iUndla. Secni, Bai.aglial and Cbhattisgarh Divi- 



*"’US 

Sr.b-ciasi 1. — Explollati.'n of tl c surface o 

1,000 

98 

tlic toil 

78 1 

112 

(•ronps 2, 5 ard G.— Cultivators of all kinds 

4 and S. — Field lat-ourtrs and wivsl 

-5^4 

105 


291 


8iil.-clsrt 11!,— Ifdn-try 

IHE 

91 

,, VI. — Pnl'UctoTcc . 


1 

"Otbtrs” 


t t 


Caste nnd occupation. 

Number per 1,(X)0 
workers engaged 
on each occupation 

Number of femnlo 
workers per 100 
males. i 

1 

2 

3 

Rajput— 



Central Provinces and Berar .... 

1,000 

66 

Sub-class 1. — E.xploitation of tbe surface of 



the soil .... 

894 

74 

Groups 2, 5 and 6 — Cultivators of all kinds . 

662 

73 

„ 4 and 8.— Field labourers and wood- 



cutters 


91 

Sub-class VI. — Public force 

17 


“ Others ” . . 

89 

28 

Sawara or Saonr— 



Saugor, Damob nnd Cbliattisgarb Division 

1,000 

97 

Sub-class 1.— E.vploitiition of tbe surface of 



the soil .... 

966 

97 

Groups 1, 2, 5 and 6 — Cultivators of all 



kinds 

453 

88 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



cutters 

485 

110 

“ Others ” . . 

34 

107 

Sunar— 



Central Province.s and Berar .... 

1,000 

37 

Sub-class' I. — E.vploitation of the surface of 



the soil 


127 

Groups ?, 6 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 


79 

„ 4 and 8.— Field labonrera and wood- 



cutters . 


361 

Sub class HI. — Industry . . . . 


7 

" Others ”... 

57 

63 

Teli- 



Central Provinces and Berar . . 7 . 

1,000 

91 

Sub-class 1. — E.vploitation of tbe surface of 



the soil .... 

866 

93 

Groups 2, 5 and 6. — Cultivators of all kinds . 

557 

87 

„ 4 and 8. — Field labourers and wood- 



cutters 

290 

117 

Snb-class III— Industry .... 

86 

101 

“ Others ” ... 

43 

46 

Wanjari— 



Borer 

1,000 

84 

Sub-class I. — Exploitation of tbe surface of 



the sail .... 

957 

84 

Groups 2, 5 and G. — Cultivators of all kinds . 

406 

67 

., 4 nnd 8. — Field Inbourers nnd wood- 



cutters 

517 

123 

Sub-class IV. — Transport .... 

23 

128 

•' Others ”, 

20 

53 

Europeans— 



Central Provinces and Ecmr . • • . 

1,000 

8 

Sub-cl.ass'lV.- Transport . . . . 

73 

•> 

„ YI. — Public force 

724 


„ VII.— Public admiiiislration 

51 

1 

„ Vm.- Arts and Professions . 

92 


" Otliers ”... 

GO 

34 

Anglo-Indians — 



Central Provinces nnd Beear .... 

1,000 

20 

Sub-class HI. — Industry .... 

52 


„ IV. — Transport . ... 

193 

1 

„ VI. — Public force 

38 


„ Vn — Public administration . 

,3i;i 

5 

„ Vlll. — .\rt« nnd Professions . 

189 

57 

Groniis 152, 151 nnd 15G.«— Lnu-yers, Doctors 



nnd Tc.iclii rs , 

MO 

38 

Sub-class IX. — Persons Hsing on their income 

94 

lOl 

„ X.— Domestic F<rs ice . 

30 

173 

” Otlicrs ” . . . 

31 

no 

Indian Christians— 



CcTitral Provinces and Pemr . . « 

1,000 

75 

Sub class l. — Eii>lo!tati(>!! of the surface of 



Sl.c s dl .... 

4 00 


Ctioaj s 2» 5 nud of all liuili 

< li3 

U) 

Sob-tlass 111.— Ini-u.lrv . . . . 

■ 44 

:a 

„ VHI.— .\rt» aT.d Prufeis'c.'.s . 

^ 35 


„ X. — Dau-n'.ic siTvite . . ■''J','; 

51 


"Otb<r»”. 
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ClIATTKU Xn. — IIOCIST'ATIOK 


SUJISIDIAIIY Tahliv IX.—DisTimu/TiON or 10.000 Vr.nsoN.M isv Oorui'ATiox and 
llKi.unoN’ roll Oin»i:ns ani> HrMurrKi) CSjtoi-i'.s. 


lii<trkttst tlof* rv n» to.n>» 


OfiPKDK ANO Hr:i.Krrrh Onoi’fw. 


Total Vopatatloa , « 

1. PtvBtnro tvnd AfcrlouVtnro 

(<i} OnllnnrxCiilihaltnn 

1. Incohii? from rroi « f ajmciiltors 

Intiil . . . . . • i 

2. OriUtitifj C«UuaUu« . . • ^ 

3. Acrnts, jnanafc*«*f* nf t 

latf-i (not I tantcrr), cJ^rkit. frnt j 

collf-rtori'. nr . . , .5 

4. Vn?Tn kofiant* anO . I 

(6) Orortrrn of ►uroiftl j-rivliiri* ar.J irajkrt | 

KftMroinj? j 

(f) V«cr«try 

(j) ItnlkiiijT of farm ktorl; , . , . | 

9. Cattle au»l lottraln 

in’i'CM 

19. jroa! ninl flip hrr** Ipm . 

12, Jlcnfwnu'n, ulirj'ti"?*!* an4 poatl;fol< ' 
(r) llttl«lnK of atnall nnitoaU • 




lli. 

ratjrf-ft at o^t.t rtitnv or I'l/ro 

•'•r iriff! ttuutr^n. 


\ 

s 

Cfii.’isK. 1 


* 

* 

i It 1 » 

1 ! 

' r- . 1 

It 

10,000 J 

10,000 .10,000 

i 1 

I i 

Jf>,000 

i ! 

i 

[10,000 

i 

T.7SI 

4 2U 

1 c.c?o 

j 2501 


2, Flslxlnu anti Banting . 

14. I'iNlilnp •••«»« 

1C. Ilnndnp 

3« Minos 

4. Qnnrrios of htird rool:s . • 

5, StUtfOtc. 

G. Toxttloa 

21. Colion plnnlnp, rlfsnltijr anti rrc‘t‘ 

Inp 

22 TolM 

22{<j). Colton vniniilnp , 

22(Ci. 0 tton Nizitip . « 

22(r). Colton wcaune . . • 

2‘((f). Colton and »llkwe.ntlnp 
20. Wool oardern niul Bnlntiffi.n’rat- 
orsof Koollcn blnnfcel-, rari<t*, 
etc. 

27, Total 

17(a). &nU«o(nncrft • • « 

27[b). Silkwcatcra 
27(r). Tttkiar weaTOra (trhelher com* I 
binod or not comb. nod witb j 
fiilk and cotton wc-trlng} . i 
30, Djolnp, blo.icliinp, jirlntinp, : 
proiwiratlou nnd tspoupinp 
ot icxtiioj • « . . 


7. Hldosi slclns nnd hard mnto* 
rials from tlio animal Itlng* 
dom r 


SO. SavryOTS, carpentors, tnrnerannd 

joincrSfCtc 

37. Dasket makers nnd other induS' I 
tries of woody mnteriali in* i 
eluding leaves . • . ' 


9. Metals • 


39. Plough and agricultural Implc* 
ment makers . 

41. Other workers In Iron and mak* 

ors of implementa and tooln, 
principally or oxclnsively of 
Iron ..... 

42. WorkorB In brass, copper and 

bell metal ^ . 

4S,AVoikoTa in other molals (l\o, 
zinc, load, quick.BiIvcr, etc.) 

10. Ceramics ... • , > • 

45. ITakora of glass aud crystal 
ware . . - , . , 

47. Potters and earthen pipe and 

bowl makers .... 

48. Brick and tile makers . 

11. CBomlcal products properly 

so called, and analogpus 

63. Manufacture and refining of ve* 
getable and mineral oils 

12. Food Industries .... 

66. Bice pounders nnd hnskers and 
flour grinders 

68. Ovnin parchers, etc. . ■ . 

69, Batchers ..... 
61. Batter, cheese nnd ghee makers. 

‘ 03. Sweetmeat makers, preparers of 

jam and condiment', etc. . 

64. Brewers and distillers 
60, ■Manufacturers • of tobacco, 
opium and ganja . . , 
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SuBsiBiAET Table IX. — Distkibbtion of 10,000 Persons by Occbpation and Religion 

FOR Orders and Selec'J'ed Groups — contd. 



13. Industries of dress and the 
toilet 


67. Hat, cap and tarban raalcers , 
C8. Tailors, milliners, dressmakers 
and darners, embroiderera on 

linen 

69. Shoe, boot and sandal makers 

71. WasbiDg, cleaning and dyeing . 

72. Barbers, hair-dressers and wig- 

makers 


14, Furniture Industries . 

15. Building Industries 


"6. Bime bnTners, Cement workers . 
78. Stone and ma»ble workers, 
Masons, and brick-layers 


16. Construction of means of 
transport «... 

17. Production and transmission of 

physical forces (heat, light, 
electricity, motive power, etc.) 

18. Industries of luxury and those 
pertaining to literature and the 
arts and sciences .... 


81. Printers, lithographers, en- 
gravers, etc 

69. 'Worker- in proeione stones and 
metals, enamellers, imitation 
jewcller.v makers, gilders, etc, 
90. Makers of bangles, rosaries, bead 
and other necklaces, spa'-gles, 
lingams and sacred threads . 


19. Industries concerned ■with 
' refuse matter 

20. Transport hy water 

21. Transport hy road , . - . 

93. Persons employed on the con- 
struction and roainienance of 
roads and bridges . 

99. Cart-owners and driters, coach- 
men, stable boys, tramway, 
mail carriage, etc., managers 
and employes (excinding private 
Bcrvaiits) .... 

102. Porters and messengers , ] 


22. Transport hy rail .... 

103. hallway employet of all kinds 
other than construction 
coohes .... 

-101. Labourers employed on Eailway 
constructioa .... 


. Post Office, Telegraph and Tel 
phono services 

. Banlts, cstahlishments < 

credit, exchange and I 

suranco . 

. Brohorage, commission an 
export 

. Trade In textiles 

■ shins, leather 'an 

• Trade In wood 

. Trade in metals 
. Trade In Pottery 

• in Chemical prodnets 

■ “stourants, etc, 

• Other trade in food-stuffs , 

117. Oroeers and sellers of vegetal 
'' cu, nit tmd oibet od' t 

mentsj 

118. Sellem of milk, hnlter, ghc 

youiiTT, e'c ® 

119. Sdrer^'of' swcctmoit^, ^g; 

and gur and mousses * 
1.0. Cardnnom. beie^-'eaf. Vee 
frail and areca m 
se.iers . . , 

171. Gr^i ■ pulse dealer ’ 

Tobaec.-*, opium, gauja, ’ et( 

ni 


f^‘^n?c°el“ frothing and toUc 
In furniture ’ 

St T^ldr S matcidals 


Distbibcuok bt rblioiov op 30,000 Distpiddtxoh »t occdpatiok op 10,000 

PEKSONK TOLLOWINQ EACH OCCUPATIOW. PEB80HS OP EACH EELIQIOK. 
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CnAPTEB XII. — OCCUPATION, 



Subsidiary Table TX.— Distribution op 10,000 Persons by Occupation and Eeligion 

POR Orders and Selected Groups— cowcW. 



DlRTBIllUTIf 
rruFOMS roL 

K BY antioioK or 10,000 

LOWlKfl KJiCir OCCCrATlOK. 

ItisTfiiiJirTroir nr occofAiioK or 10,000 
rKRROKs or ticir ieltoioit. 

OiinEiiB AND Sj;i,i;on;D Giiours. 

Hindu, 

Anlmlnt. 

fifnsalinnn. 


B 

Hindu. 

.Antmlst. 

Hnealman. 

Christian, 

Olherj. 

1 

2 

3 

• 4 

5 


7 

6 

0 

30 

U 

39. Trado in artlolos of luxury and 
those pertaining to letters 
and tho arts and solenoes 

4,405 

70 

6,329 

41 

C5 

11 

■ 

294 

18 

28 

131. DealcrH in nrcclons stones, 
jewellery (real and linltalioiiH, 
clocks, optical In^tminont-, 
etc.) ... 

7.703 


ore 

121 


1 

1 

3 

3 

" 9 

132. Dcalorfl In common IjanplCR, 
bead, nccklneoH, fana, email 
articles, toys, hunting and 
fishing tackle, flowers, etc. 

•1,570 

37 


5 

37 

10 


234 

2 

11 

40. Trade In refuse matter 

41. Trade of other sorts 

7,889 

0,711 

1,101 


"■70 

3-1 

265 

6 

Bl 

2 

35 

■"12 

‘"40 

135. Shop krepers otherwise wn- 
Fpccificd . « . . 

0,709 

200 

2,350 

Mr. 

COl 

3 

1 

21 

10 

34 

137. Conjurorfl, acrobats, fortune 
tellers, rccitorfl, exhibitor^ 
of curiosities and wild 

animals 

0,477 

2,324 

4,170 

11 

IB 

3 

s 

11 

1 

1 

42. Army 

2.500 

6 

2,684 

3,011 

1,040 

2 


^2 

603 

154 

43. Navy 

lo.cco 


iibi3 


... 




■"17 

44. Polloo 

8,556 

378 

45 

8 

ioo 

25 

281 

99 

142. Police . • • , « 

0,070 

9.530 

i:o 

3.?C3 

ir.9 

33 

IS 

0 

209 

70 

16 

143. Village \Yafcbmon . . 

‘430 

3i* 

ir> 


D4 

23 

72 

29 

1 

15. Puhllo Administration 

7,742 

107 

1,938 

01 

82 

82 


339 

127 

83 

16. Religion 

8,702 

128 

670 

488 

SG 

80 


128 

858 

61 

17. Law 

8,288 

89 

1,380 

62 

211 

9 


34 

10 

40 

IS. Mcuiclnc 

8,058 

187 

1.457 

231 

CO 

11 


43 

55 

16 

19. Instruction ... 

7.719 

08 - 

1,683 

610 

181 

18 


70 

250 

70 ' 

)0. Letters and arts and Eeleneea . 


603 

844 

177 

77 

28 

11 

83 

108 

44 

>1. Persons living principally on 
their Inoomo 

0.C86 

76 

2,895 

839 

125 

G 


69 

136 

19 

52. Domestic service .. , . . 

7,027 

419 

1,383 

233 

68 

100 

27 

375 

6U 

121 

53. General terms which do not 
Indicate a definite occupa- 
tion 

7,984 

608 


164 

62 

24 

10 

74 

84 

30 

1G7. LabouTcrs ard workmen otber- 
wise unBpoclficd 

8,537 

767 


20 

32 

19 

0 

« 

11 

12 

54. Inmates of Jails, Asylums and 
Hospitals 

8,014 

780 


407 

76 


1 

5 

21 

4 

66. Beggars, Vagrants, Pros- 
titutes 

7,074 

597 


8 

14 

65 

24 

390 

U 

IS 


Subsidiary Table X. — Number of Persons Employed on the 10th March on Eailiyats 
AND IN THE IRRIGATION, PoST OPPICE AND TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENTS. 


Class of Persons employed. 

Europeans 
and Auglo* 
ludlaus. 

Indians. 

• 

Class of Persons employed. 

[ Europeans 

1 and Anglo- 
> Indians. 

Indians. 

Railways. 



PERSONS INDIRECTLY EMPLOYED. 



Total persons employed 

4:97 

30,367 

Contractors ...... 


100 




Contractors’ regular employes . ■ . 

1 

497 

PERSONS DIRECTLY EMPLOYED. 



Coolies . . . . . . ' , 

... 

11,739 

Officers ..... 

41 

1 

■ Postal Department. - 



Subordinates drawing more than Rs 75 per 






mensem 

341 

120 

Total 

32 

4,614 

„ from Rs. 20 to 75 per 


* 




mensem 

111 

2,041 

Supervising” Officers .... 

6 

25 

„ ,, under Rs. 20 per 



Post ^Tasters . . . ' • 

11 

270 

mensem 

2 

16,729 

Miscellaneous Agents .... 

7 

969 

. 



Clerks ....... 

8 

254 




Postmen, etc. ..... 


1,156 

PERSONS INDIRECTLY EMPLOYED. 



Rond Establishment .... 


1,583 

' 



Railway Mail Service 


/ 

Contractors ...... 

2 

124 

Supervising officers . , ' . 

... 

2 

Contractors’ regular employes . 


1,576 

Clerks and Sorters .... 


97- 

Coolies ....... 


- 15,776 

Mail guards, etc. .... 

... 

62 




Combined offices : — 






Signallers ..... 

... 

62 

Irrigation Department. 



Messengers, etc. . . . . 


129 

Total persons employed 

31 

1S,47G 

Telegraph Department. 



PERSONS DIRECTLY EMPLOYED. 



Total 

104 

378 

Officers ....... 

14 

7 

Administrative Establishment . 

12 

1 

Upper subordinates .... 

6 

27 

Signalling . . . 

87 

17 

Lower „ .... 


389 

Clerks . . . 

5 

23 

Clerks ....... 

-10 

199 

Skilled labour 


169 

Peons and other servants .... 

... 

908 

Unskilled labour 


85 

Coolies ....... 

1 

4,618 

Messengers, etc. . 


83 
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